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Abstract 


This paper presents a “cluster-based” approach to 
routing 1n ad-hoc networks. A cluster is defined by 
a subset of nodes which are ‘reachable’ to each other. 
Our approach is motivated by our study of existence of 
clusters (size greater than 2) in random graphs. The 
basic 1dea behind the protocol is to divide the graph 
into number of overlapping clusters. A change in the 
network topology corresponds to a change in the clus- 
ter membership. Performance of the proposed routing 
protocol (reconvergence time, and update overhead) 
will hence be determined by the average cluster size 
in the network graph. The effectiveness of this ap- 
proach lies in the fact that existing routing protocols 
can be directly applied to the network - replacing the 
nodes by clusters. When the average cluster size 1s less 
than 2, the proposed approach does not perform any 
worse than the existing routing protocols. Generaliza- 
tion of the proposed approach its a subject of ongoing 
research. 


1 Introduction 

Mobile wireless networks gives users communicat- 
ing capability and information accessing capability re- 
gardless of the location of the user. With the avail- 
ability of wireless interface cards, mobile hosts are no 
longer required to remain confined within the static 
network premises to get network access. In order to 
communicate with any particular host, it is first nec- 
essary to locate the host in the network. This is due 
to the fact that the hosts are mobile and could be 
anywhere. In addition to mobility, the host can also 
be in a disconnected mode ee aeuns This dy- 
namic feature in mobile wireless networks leads to the 
problem of keeping track of the topology connectivity. 
This problem becomes noticeable when the the rate of 
change 1s high, and the network sizes are large. 

An important issue in mobile wireless networks 
is the design and analysis of topology management 
schemes. This paper investigates the consequence of 
mobility and disconnections of mobile hosts on the 
routing overhead in a “mobile” network. We de- 
fine a mobile network as a cooperative set of mo- 
bile hosts which can communicate with each other 


*Research reported is supported in part by AFOSR under 
grant F49620-94-1-0276, and Texas Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram under grant 999903-029. 


over the wireless links (direct or indirect) without any 
static network interaction’. Example of such networks 
are ad-hoc networks [1, 3, 21], and packet radio net- 
works [2, 16, 17]. The term ad-hoc network is in con- 
formance with current usage within the IEEE 802.11 
subcommittee [21]. Ad-hoc networking in the wire- 
less world refers to the ability to create a peer ori- 
ented network between several clients all of which are 
wireless and all of which are “virtually LAN’d” to- 
gether. Ad-hoc also implies that the wireless network 
can be created dynamically or in an “ad-hoc” fash- 
ion. Once this type of network has been created by 
two clients then other users may freely gain media ac- 
cess (provided the specific security and configuration 
parameters of the physical link are valid). The wire- 
less LANs and their standards address only the MAC 
and PHY layers and thus a wireless network which 
features this function relies on the upper level pro- 
tocol stacks (i.e., IPX, IP, netBIOS, etc.) to allow 
for either peer-to-peer or client-server operation from 
a session /application point of view. The focus of this 
paper is to introduce a new routing methodology more 
sulted for such mobile networks. 

Example applications of such mobile networks 
range from conference rooms to battlefields. To com- 
municate with each other, each mobile user needs to 
connect to a static network (wide area network, satel- 
lite network). However, there might be situations 
where connecting each mobile user to a static network 
may not be possible due to lack of facilities, or may be 
expensive. In such situations, 1t would be more prefer- 
able for the mobile users to set up communication links 
between themselves without any static network inter- 
action (3). 

In the current proposed mobile wireless networks, 
routing information of each mobile host is maintained 
in some database (HZ Rand VIR in IS-41 [5, 6], home 
agent and foreign agent in mobile J P [8, 9}) which is lo- 
cated in the static network. However, there is no such 
database available for ad-hoc networks. The routing 
information will be maintained at the mobile hosts to 
forward packets to other hosts. The problem in hand 
is the complexity of updating the routing information 


1We assume that a mobile host has the capability to commu- 
nicate directly with anothermobilehost. It is also assumed that 
the mobile hosts have the capability to forward (relay) packets. 
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in such a dynamic (due to the mobility of the hosts, 
and limited power on the hosts, thus, host disconnec- 
tions) network. 


1.1 Previous Work 

Numerous routing protocols have been proposed 
in the recent years. One of the most popular tech- 
niques for routing 1n communication networks is via 
distributed algorithms for finding shortest paths in 
weighted graphs [12, 13, 14, 18]. These distributed 
algorithms differ in the way the routing tables at each 
host are constructed, maintained and updated. The 
primary attributes for any routing protocol are : 


e Simplicity : This is one of the most primary at- 
tributes for a routing protocol. Simple protocols 
are preferred for implementation in operational 
networks [1]. 


e Loop-free : At any moment, the paths implied 
from the routing tables of all hosts taken together 
should not have loops. Looping of data packets 
to be routed results in considerable overhead. 


e Convergence characteristics : The time required 
to converge to new routes after a topology change 
should not be high. Quick convergence is possible 
by requiring the nodes to frequently broadcast the 
updates in the routing tables. 


e Storage overhead : The memory overhead in- 
curred due to the storage of the routing infor- 
mation should be low. 


The conventional routing protocols can be broadly 
classified as distance vector and link state protocols. 
The distance vector routing uses the classical dis- 
tributed bellman-ford algorithm [11, 16, 18, 19}. Each 
host maintains for each destination a set of distances 
through each of its neighbors. In order to maintain 
up-to-date information, each host periodically broad- 
casts to each one of its neighbors, its current estimate 
of the shortest path to every other host in the network. 
For each destination, the host determines a neighbor 
to be the next hop for a message destined for the des- 
tination if the neighbor has the shortest path to the 
destination. 

Link state routing requires each host to have knowl- 
edge of the entire network topology [20]. To maintain 
consistent information, each host monitors the cost of 
each communication link to each of its neighbors, and 
periodically broadcasts an update in this information 
to all other hosts in the network. Based on this infor- 
mation of the cost of each link in the network, each 
host computes the shortest path to each possible des- 
tination host. The processing overhead and the net- 
work bandwidth overhead of link state protocols are 
generally more than distance vector protocols. 

The problems in using conventional routing proto- 
cols in an ad-hoc network have been discussed in great 
detail in [1, 3]. For completeness sake, we briefly list 
the problems in the following. 


e The conventional routing protocols were not de- 
signed for networks where the topological connec- 
tivity is subject to frequent, unpredictable change 


as evident in ad-hoc networks. Most of them ex- 
hibit their least desirable behavior for highly dy- 
namic interconnection topology. 


e Existing protocols could place heavy computa- 
tional burden on mobile computers, and the wire- 
less networks, in terms of battery power and net- 
work bandwidth respectively. 


e Convergence characteristic of these protocols is 
not good enough to suit the needs of ad-hoc net- 
works. 


e Wireless media has a limited and variable range, 
different from existing wired media. 


The protocol described in [1] addresses some of the 
above stated problems by modifying the Bellman- Ford 
routing algorithm. They use sequence numbers to pre- 
vent routing table loops, and, settling-time data for 
damping out fluctuations in route table updates. The 
convergence on the average was rapid, however, the 
worst case convergence was non-optimal. Moreover, 
their protocol required frequent broadcasts of the rout- 
ing table by the mobile hosts. The overhead of the fre- 
quent broadcasts goes up as the population of mobile 
hosts increases. 

A distributed routing protocol for mobile packet ra- 
dio networks was proposed by Corson et al. [2]. Sim- 
ilar to [10], routing optimality was of secondary im- 
portance. Rather, their goal was to maintain con- 
nectivity between the hosts in a fast changing topol- 
ogy. Moreover, instead of maintaining distances from 
all sources to a destination, the protocol guarantees 
route maintenance only for those sources that actu- 
ally desire routes. This property helps in reducing the 
topology update overhead. The protocol is a compro- 
mise between two extremes : flooding {11} (suited for 
high rate of topology change), and shortest-path algo- 
rithms [15] (suited for low rate of topology change). 


1.2 Proposed Approach 


This paper presents a new methodology for routing 
and topology information maintenance in mobile wire- 
less network. Our approach is motivated by our study 
of existence of clusters (size greater than 2) in ran- 
dom graphs. The basic idea behind the protocol is to 
divide the graph into number of overlapping clusters. 
A change in the network topology corresponds to a 
change in the cluster membership. Performance of the 
proposed routing protocol (reconvergence time, and 
topology update overhead) will then be determined 
by the average cluster size. The effectiveness of this 
approach lies in the fact that existing routing proto- 
cols can be directly applied to the network — replacing 
the nodes by clusters. When the average cluster size 
is less than 2, the proposed approach does not per- 
form any worse than the existing routing protocols. 
For future reference, let us formally define clusters. 
Definition 1.1: A k-cluster is defined by a subset of 
nodes which are ‘reachable’ to each other by a path 
of length at most k for some fixed k. A k-cluster with 
k = 1 1s aclique. This paper deals with clusters of 
k = 1, 1.e., I-clusters. (Hereafter, we refer /-cluster 
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simply as cluster.) However, we can also generalize our 
protocols with values of k greater than one (subject of 
our ongoing research). Each cluster is identified by its 
members.O 
Definition 1.2: The size, S(C’) of a cluster C is the 
number of nodes in C'.O 
Definition 1.3: A graph 1s cluster-connected if it sat- 
isfies the following two conditions : 
1) The union of the clusters cover the whole graph. 
44 There is a path from each node toevery other node 
through the edges of the clusters in the graph. O 
The main problem here is to develop protocols for 
cluster maintenance. The protocols should be simple 
and distributed, and, should incur low overhead. ‘To 
this effect, we develop simple distributed protocols to 
detect, and, build irredundant clusters in a graph. We 
maintain a minimal number of clusters based on the 
connectivity criteria (Definition 1.3). Experiments are 
performed to determine the average cluster size in ran- 
dom graphs. Section 2 presents the problem of routing 
in mobile wireless networks. We present the protocols 
to divide the nodes into clusters in section 3. Section 4 
presents experimental results and its discussions. Sec- 
tion 5 presents the proposed routing protocol based 
on clusters. Conclusions are presented in section 6. 


2 Preliminaries 

The problem addressed in this paper can be defined 
as follows: 

Given: A wireless mobile network configuration. 
Problem: Find a ‘good’ loop-free routing between each 
mobile host in the network, where the topological con- 
nectivity 1s subject to frequent unpredictable change. 

The problem requires a loop-free distributed routing 
protocol which determines an acyclic route between 
each host whenever a change in the topology is de- 
tected. The protocol is intended for use in networks 
where the rate of topological change is not so fast as 
to make “flooding”? the only viable routing method, 
but not so slow as to make any static topology rout- 
ing applicable. A loop-free* routing is a routing where 
the path from one host to another does not traverse 
through the same node twice. A loop-free routing is 
desirable to minimize the consumption of resources 
during routing. 

A ‘good’ route from one host to another 1s not nec- 
essarily the shortest path. In an environment of fre- 
quent topological change, a ‘good’ route connects a 
host to another host and the route length is compara- 
ble to the shortest one. Each host maintains a data- 
structure describing the network topology and some 
routing information pertaining to a common routing 
protocol. The routing protocol adapts asynchronously 


2Flooding can be described as an algorithm whereby a node 
broadcasts a messagepacket to its neighbors, who in turn broad- 
cast the packet to all their neighbors, except the neighbor from 
which it was received. This process goes on till the message 
packet reaches the intended destination. This happens provided 
the destination is connected to the node which originated the 
flood [2]. 

3 Loop-free routing requires prevention of loops in the routing 
tables. Here, existence of temporary loops are not of concern. 
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in a distributed fashion to arbitrary changes in topol- 
ogy in the absence of global topological knowledge. 
Let an undirected graph, G = (V,E) represent the 





18 


(a) 





(b) 


Figure 1: An Example 


network of mobile hosts. Each node wu, in the graph 
denotes a mobile host Hy. Due to the limited range 
of wireless transreceivers, a mobile host can commu- 
nicate with another host only within a limited geo- 
graphical region around it. This region 1s called the 
host coverage area — @ being the radius. The geo- 
graphical area covered by a host coverage area is a 
function of the medium used for wireless communica- 
tion. A host H, isin the vicinity of H, if the distance 
between nodes wu and v is less than or equal to d. An 
edge (u,v) connects node u and node v if the corre- 
sponding hosts are in the ‘vicinity’ and have a direct 
connection between each other. A host may some- 
time be isolated where it has no other mobile hosts 
in its vicinity. Such a host will be represented in the 
graph by a disconnected node. A host Hy; is con- 
nected to another host H, 2 if there exists at least one 
path from node vl to v2. The path length 1s given 
by the number of edges on the path. Routing from 
one node to another node should ideally use the path 
with the shortest length. The wireless mobile rout- 
ing problem requires a distributed graph algorithm to 
determine a loop-free route from each node to every 
other node. 

Erample 2.1: The graph > Figure 1(a)) is formed 
based on the geographical locations of the 18 mobile 
hosts. In this example, the graph is connected as each 





node is reachable to every other node. It can be ob- 
served that based on the positions, some nodes form 
clusters. The graph (in Figure 1(a)) can be divided 
into nine clusters (in Figure 1(b)). The clusters and 
their respective members are as follows : A Caen 
B (3,4), C (4,5,6,7), D (7,8), B (8,9,10,11), F (8,12), 
G (12,13,14,15), H (8,16) and J (16,17,18). Routing 
can be done from one node to another by only us- 
ing clusters. Routing from node 1 to node 16 is done 
through the clusters A, B, C, D and F. The graph in 
Figure 1(b) is cluster-connected because, &) the union 
of the clusters covers the whole graph, and (ii) there is 
a path from each node to every other node using the 
clusters. O 

A topological change in the mobile host net- 
work corresponds to a change in the graph structure 
G(V,E) to G'(V',E’). A change in the graph structure 
can be of the nature of a node (host) or an edge (con- 
nection between two hosts). We outline four types of 
events in the mobile network that can incur changes 
in the graph (in the following H, and Hg are mobile 
hosts) : 
A) Ha switching ON: A host Hy, switching ON will 
include itself in the graph and make connection with 
all the hosts in its ‘vicinity’. Hence, V’ = V U {A} 
and E' = EU {(u,A),s.t. Hu is connected to Ha}. 
B) Ha switching OFF: A host Hy, switching OFF will 
exclude itself from the graph and delete all its edges. 
Hence, V’ = V—{A} and E’ = E — {(u,A), st. 
(u, A)EF}. 
C) Ha gets connected to Hg: Here, an edge between 
A and 8B will be added to the graph. Hence, V’ = V 
and B’ = EU {(A, B)} 
D) Ha gets disconnected from Hg: Here, the edge be- 


tween A and B will be removed from the graph. 
Hence, V’ = V and E’ = E— {(A, B)} 

A routing protocol will change its routing infor- 
mation based on the afore-mentioned four types of 
changes in the graph. We add some definitions and 
properties which will assist in describing our proposed 
routing protocol. 

Definition 2.1: Cluster set S, of a node n is defined 
as the set of all clusters in which n is a member. O 
Definition 2.2: If acluster CES, can be removed and 
still all nodes EC’, have paths to every other node 7, 
where 7#i and jEC, using other clusters in S,, C isa 
redundant cluster. O 

A cluster determined to be redundant for one node, 
may not be redundant for other nodes. A graph will 
have zrredundant clusters if and only if each node n do 
not have redundant clusters in their cluster set Sy. 
Definition 2.38: A node A is a boundary node if it is 
a member of more than one cluster. In Figure 1(b), 
node 3 is a boundary node as it belongs to two clusters, 
(1,2,3) and (3,4). However, node 1 is not a boundary 
node as it only belongs to (1,2,3).0 
Lemma 2.1: Addition of each new node to the graph 
adds at least one new irredundant cluster*. [4] O 


4 However, one or more existing clusters can become redun- 
dant due to the addition of the new clusters. 


Lemma 2.2: Given a graph with irredundant clusters, 
with the addition of new members, only the members 
of new clusters can identify the redundant clusters in 
the graph. [4] O 

Lemma 2.8: Given a graph with irredundant clusters, 
removal] of one node will reduce the count of the num- 
ber of irredundant clusters by at most one. [4] O 


3 Cluster Formation 

Our proposed routing protocol is based on the for- 
mation of clusters. Hence, efficient cluster formation 
will be the crux of a routing protocol of this nature. 
Clusters should be formed in such a way that the re- 
sulting graph is cluster-connected (See Definition 1.3). 
Routing from one node to another will consist of rout- 
ing inside a cluster and routing from cluster to cluster. 
A change in the mobile network may or may not result 
in a change in the cluster compositions. Here, we have 
assumed clusters with k = 1 (See Definition 1.1). As 
mentioned in Section 2, we have identified four differ- 
ent possible types of changes in the mobile network 
graph in the occurance of a single event. 

We present an algorithm to divide the graph into 
clusters. Variations and optimizations of the algo- 
rithm are not ruled out [4]. The main contribution of 
this paper is to present the effectiveness of the cluster- 
based approach for routing in mobile networks. We 
will now present the protocols for cluster updates with 
each type of topological change. 

3.1 Host Hy, switches ON 

The new graph structure G’(V’,E’) is formed with 
the added node. The new node A will result in at least 
one new cluster so that with the cluster, node A can 
route to the rest of the graph. However, if A connects 
two disjoint subgraphs, it may result in more than one 
added cluster. These new clusters are denoted by es- 
sential clusters and can be detected by A itself. The 
addition of new clusters may result in zero or one or 
more clusters being redundant. The two tasks per- 
formed during the topological change are (i) addition 
of new clusters, and (11) removal of redundant clusters. 
The goal is to have mzntmal number of clusters such 
that the graph remains cluster-connected. The proto- 
col initiated by new node A is described as follows. 


Procedure Switch ON(A); 
egin; 

A sends messages to its neighbors about its 
new arrival]; 
For each of A’s neighbors n do 

send list of its neighbors to A; 
A gets information from all neighbors & 
creates al] possible new clusters last; 
A executes Find Essential(A,I2s¢); 
A broadcasts Essential Clusters; 
For each of A’s neighbors n s.t. 
n€Essential Clusters do 

Sn = Sy, U Essential Clusters ; 

n executes Find Redundant (n, S,) ; 





fond, 


n broadcasts Redundant Clusters; | 
Change in cluster structures are propagated 
to rest of the graph; 

End; 


HOO NOM Bww 
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The new node A broadcasts a message to its neigh- 
bors indicating its new arrival. Upon receipt of the 
new arrival message, the neighbors send a list of their 
neighbors to A. Based on the information received 
from its neighbors, A determines all possible clusters 
and stores them in lzst. The new node A then executes 
Find Essential function. 
Function Find Essential(A, list); | 
degin; 
Sort the clusters in /2s¢t in a non-descending 
order of their sizes; 
For each cluster CElist do 
Mark(C) :=essenitzal ; 
For each cluster (CElist) A 
(Mark(C) =essentzal) do 
For each node (n€C’) A (n # A) do 
For each cluster (C’Elist) A 
(C’ # C) A (Mark(C’) =essential) do 
if (nEC’) 
Mark(C) :=non-essenttal; 
break; 
if (Mark(C’) =essentzal) 
Essential Clusters := 
Essential Clusters U C; 
return; 


End; 


The Find Essential function sorts the clusters in list 
in a non-descending order of their sizes. Initially all 
the clusters are marked essenizal. It then goes through 
each essenttal cluster C’ to find if a node (other than 
the new node A) in C is a member of any other es- 
sential clusters. If so, it marks the cluster C’ as non- 
essential. This will ensure that a node (other than the 
new node A) is a member of no more than one essen- 
tzal cluster. Moreover, since the clusters are sorted in 
a non-descending order of their sizes, the Find Es- 
sential function returns the largest clusters possible. 
The essential clusters determined by Find Essential 
function are stored in Essential Clusters. 


Function Find Redundant(n, 5,, ); 


Begin; 
For each cluster CES, do 
Mark(C) :=redundant ; 
For each node (7€C) A (i # n) do 
match := FALSE ; 
For each cluster (C’ES,)A(C’ # C)do 
if ee) 
match := TRUE ; 
if match = FALSE 
Mark(C) :=non-redundant; 
if (Mark(C’) =redundant) 
ne SS no ? 
Redundant Clusters := 
Redundant Clusters U C ; 
return ; 
End; 


DOONAN AONE 





The new node A then broadcasts the essential clus- 
ter information its neighbors. Only the neighbors who 
are members of the essential clusters are involved in 
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searching for redundant clusters. A neighbor will be 
a member of no more than one essentzal cluster. The 
neighbor then adds the essential cluster to its clus- 
ter set. Addition of the essentzal cluster might make 
one or more existing clusters in its cluster set redun- 
dant. The neighbor then executes Find Redundant 
function. This function determines redundant clusters 
based on Definition 2.2. The redundant clusters de- 
termined by Find Redundant function are stored in 
Redundant Clusters. The neighbor broadcasts the re- 
dundant cluster information to its cluster mates. The 
neighbor and its cluster mates then remove the redun- 
dant clusters. 





(a) (b) 





(c) (d) 
Figure 2: An Example of a Node Addition 


Example $.1: For an easier understanding, Figure 2 
gives an example involving a graph with 4 nodes. Fig- 
ure 2(a) has 4 nodes and two clusters, namely, (1,2,3) 
and (2,3,4). When node 5 is switched ON, it sends 
messages to nodes 1, 3, and 4 (Figure 2(b)). On re- 
ceiving information back from the nodes 1, 3 and 4, 
node 5 forms clusters (1,3,5) and (3,4,5) as seen in 
Figure 2(c). It chooses (3,4,5) as the essentzal cluster 
and broadcast it to nodes 3 and 4. In the redundant 
removal phase, node 3 detects the cluster (2,3,4) to be 
redundant. The final clusters are (1,2,3) and (3,4,5) 
as in Figure 2(d).0 
Please refer to (4] for the formal proofs. 


3.2 Host H,4 switches OFF 
When host Hy, turns OFF, its disappearance will 
only be detected by its neighbors. Hence, its neigh- 


bors will initiate a protocol to adapt to this topolog- 
ical change. We first illustrate the protocol with an 
example. 





Figure 3: An Example of a Node Removal 


Erample 3.2: Figure 3 shows the cluster formations 
when a node is turned OFF in a graph. Figure 3(a) has 
six nodes with three clusters, namely, (1,2,3), (2,3,4) 
and 4,5 ,6). When node 6 is turned OFF, the cluster 
(4,5,6) shrinks to (4,5) (Figure 3(b)). In the next step, 
nodes 4 and 5 try to expand their cluster and creates 
a cluster (3,4,5) (Figure 3(c)). In the redundant re- 
moval phase, node 3 detects the cluster (2,3,4) to be 
redundant. The final clusters are (1,2,3) and (3,4,5) 
as in Figure 3(d). O 


There could be more than one node detecting the 
removal of a node. The number of nodes initiating 
the Switch OFF procedure should be the number of 
clusters A was a member. A node 2 detecting the re- 
moval of node A will initiate the procedure if and only 
if no other member of the cluster in which node 2 and 
A are members has already initiated the procedure. 


Let B be one of the nodes detecting host H, turn- 
ing OFF. The procedure initiated by node B is de- 
scribed as follows. 


Procedure Switch OFF(A,B); 
Begin; 
B requests the list of neighbors from 
the cluster mates of the shrinked cluster; 
For each cluster mate n do 
send list of its neighbors to B; 
B gets this information and tries to expand 
the shrunk cluster ; 
B broadcasts the new cluster ; 
For each cluster mate n do 
Sn = Sy U new cluster; 
n executes Find Redundant (n, S,) ; 
n broadcasts Redundant Clusters: 
Change in cluster structures are propagated 
to rest of the graph; 
End; 
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We outline two possible cases: 


1. Node A was not a boundery node: A will be only 


contained in a single cluster. Hence the cluster 
shrinks after the removal of node A. The other 
members of the cluster try to expand the cluster 
size by including nodes from a different cluster. 
This might result in redundant clusters. The re- 
dundant clusters are detected and removed. 


2. Node A was a boundary node: Here, the removal 


of node A will cause more than one cluster to 
shrink in size. This will give an opportunity to the 
shrinked clusters to combine and in that process 
create redundant clusters. All nodes n that were 
neighbors to A will look for clusters which can use 
itself, neighbors of 4, and nodes from a different 
cluster. With the formation of new clusters, the 
redundant clusters are detected and removed. 


The new cluster structures are then sent out to the 
rest of the graph. 


3.3 Host Hy, gets connected to Host Hp 

The new connection between Hy and Hg is de 
tected simultaneously by both th. nodes. Both of 
them now try to create a cluster involving A, B and 
nodes from other clusters. Formation of these clusters 
will be consistent with A as well as B as the cluster 
includes both A and B. Once the cluster is formed, 
the other cluster-mates of A and B look for redundant 
clusters if any. 


3.4 Host H, disconnects Host Hp 
Here, we identify two cases as follows. 


1. A was not in any cluster with B: The topologi- 


cal change will result in no change in any of the 
clusters. 


2. A and B shared common clusters: Here, the 
topological change will result in the shrinking of 
the involved clusters. The hosts H, and Hp ini- 
tiate the Switch OFF protocol. 


At the event of the change of a cluster structure, the 
neighbors will propagate the change to the rest of the 
graph. 
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4 Experimental Results 

We performed experiments to determine the aver- 
age size of clusters in random graphs. The clusters 
were determined using the Switch ON procedure de- 
scribed in Section 3.1. 


4,1 Experimental Framework 

Input to the simulations are (i) N (number of 
nodes), and (ii) p (ratio of the total area to the host 
coverage area (D/d#)). We assume a square room to be 
the total area, where, D is the dimension of the square 
room. The value of d was chosen to be 10 units (The 
typical range of infra-red transreceivers which 1s com- 
monly used for indoor wireless communication Is of the 
order of 10 meters). The node positions ((x, y) coordi- 
nates) were chosen randomly using uniform distribu- 
tion within the total area i.e., (0,0) to (D —1,D—1). 


4,2 Results and Discussions 

For each N (10, 20, 30, 40, 50), p (2, 5, 10, 15, 20), 
we ran the simulationsfor 10000 iterations. We believe 
that the results obtained are transient-free. It should 
be noted that mazimal clusters are always sought. It 
was noticed that for a connected graph, the sequence 
of Switch ON procedures always produced a cluster 
connected graph. As shown in Figure 4, the average 
cluster size increases as N increases. It also increases 
when p decreases. For example, the average cluster 
size will be very high in a small crowded room. Any 
cluster size bigger than 2 will benefit the protocol. 
Figure 4 shows the region of values of NV and p where 
the average cluster size is greater than 2. In these 
scenarios, clustering will benefit. 


Av. Cluster Size —— 





Figure 4: Average Cluster Size Vs. N and p 


As p grows (as it would for public wide area ser- 
vices), N must be large to get an average cluster size 
of 2 or more. However, the effectiveness of the pro- 
posed approach is that the existing routing protocols 
can be directly applied to the network ~— replacing the 
nodes by clusters. Thus, when the average cluster size 
is less than 2, the proposed approach does not perform 
any worse than the existing routing protocols. 


5 Routing Protocol 

Through an example, we wil! show in this section 
how to extend existing routing protocols to support 
cluster-based approach. We will extend a standard 
distance vector routing protocol [11, 16, 18, 19] to sup- 
port clusters. 
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We will first discuss the necessary data structures 
to be maintained at each node for the routing pro- 
tocol. We will then present an overview of the ex- 
tensions to the standard protocol. Later in the sec- 
tion we will compare the performance of the proposed 
cluster-based approach with couple of existing routing 
protocols. 


5,1 Data Structures 
The following tables are maintained at each node : 


e ClusterTable : This table provides the mapping 
between the nodes and their clusters. It might 
so happen that a node is a member of more than 
one cluster. Thus, for each node, the identifiers 
of all the clusters in which the node is currently 
a member, is maintained. 


e RouteTable : For each destination cluster, the 
node maintains the identifier? of the next hop 
node, say n, and the number of hops it will take to 
reach a node in the destination cluster through n. 
This is the table which is referred to while rout- 
ing a packet. This table maintains the shortest 
available path to every destination cluster. 


e AllRouteTable : For each destination, this table 
maintains route information of all possible paths 
from the node. This table is used to determine the 
shortest available path to each destination node, 
which is maintained in RouteTabdle. 


The RouteTable and ClusterTable for network in Fig- 
ure 1 are shown in Tables 1 and 2. The All- 
RouteTable, for Figure 1, happens to be same as its 
RouteTable (Table 1), because, there is just one pos- 
sible path between any two clusters. 
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Table 1: RouteTable at node 6 


5.2 Protocol 

A routing protocol can be divided tnto two phases, 
namely, route construction and route maintenance. 
During the route construction phase, routes are con- 
structed between all pairs of nodes. The route maznte- 
nance phase takes care of maintaining loop-free routes 
in the face of unpredictable topological changes. 


°In ad-hoc networks, MAC address can be used to transmit 
packets directly to that node [3]. 
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Table 2: ClusterTable at node 6 


5.2.1 Route Construction Phase 


The protocol to divide the network graph into clus- 
ters have been explained earlier. After clustering, each 
boundary node forwards the cluster information (i.e., 
cluster id and its members) to the other clusters it 
is part of. Along with the cluster information, a hop 
counter is included. The hop counter keeps track of 
the number of hops needed to reach any boundary node 
of that cluster. The boundary node of the new cluster 
increments the hop counter to 1 before forwarding the 
cluster information. If a boundary node gets informa- 
tion of a new cluster, it stores the cluster information 
in its ClusterTable, and the hop information in All- 
RouteTable and RouteTable. It increments the hop 
counter and then forwards the cluster information. A 
boundary node has to forward information of a new 
cluster only once. 


Let us illustrate it with an example. In Figure 1, 
the boundary nodes are 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, and 16. Node 
3 willsend {A, (1, 2, 3} (hop counter for A= 1) to 
node 4 in cluster B, and, send {B, (4)} (hop counter 
for B=1) to nodes (1, 2) in cluster A Since, 4 re- 
ceives information of a new cluster (A), it increments 
the hop counter for A to 2 and forwards the cluster 
information of A. Thus, the boundary node 7 will get 
this information, increment the hop counter and for- 
ward the cluster information too. In this manner, the 
information of all clusters are distributed to all the 
nodes. 

Upon receipt of information of all the clusters, the 
data structures RouteTable, ClusterTable, and All- 
RouteTable at each node will have the topology in- 
formation of the whole network. 

Each message packet will contain the identifier of 
the destination node in its header. When a node re- 
ceives a message packet, it looks up the ClusterTable 


to determine the cluster in which the destination node 
is currently a member. Using the identifier of the des- 
tination node’s cluster it looks up the RouteT able to 
determine the next hop node for the packet’s destina- 
tion. The node then forwards the message packet to 
the next hop node. This process of forwarding contin- 
ues till the packet reaches its destination. 


5.2.2 Route Maintenance Phase 


This phase begins when there is a change in the net- 
work topology (host connection/disconnection, link 
failure/recovery). The route maintenance in our ap- 
proach basically boils down to cluster maintenance. 
The protocols for cluster maintenance have been ex- 
plained previously. The new cluster information will 
be propagated throughout the network (optimizations 
are not ruled out — they are not yet investigated). 
Loop freedom can be achieved using techniques sug- 
gested in the existing literature [1, 2] e.g., sequence 
numbers, link status, etc. 


te 


Figure 5: Movements That Cause Unnecessary Link 
Creations/Deletions 


5.3 Implementation Details 
e Detection of a new link : Each host periodically 
broadcasts a beacon, which, includes its identi- 
fier. If a host A receives a beacon from another 
host h’ which is not in its current neighbor set, it 
means that there is a prospective new link to be 
created. However, the Switch ON(h’‘) procedure 
is not immediately initiated. This is to avoid un- 
necessary oscillations due to the host h' moving 
in and out of host h’s vicinity. Figure 5 shows the 
scenarios where the movement of h’ could cause a 
sequence of unnecessary link creations/deletions. 


e Detection of a link break : If a host h does not 
receive a periodic beacon from h’ which is one of 
its cluster mates, it will assume that either h’ has 
moved out of its vicinity (cluster) or that h’ is dis- 
connected. Host A will then follow the procedure 
for host disappearance asexplained in Section 3.2. 


5.4 Performance Evaluation 
5.4.1 Comparison with DSDYV [1] 


e Our approach does not require the frequent 
broadcasts of routing tables to the neighbors as 
long as there is no change in a cluster member- 
ship. The proposed approach will however incur 
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some form of cluster maintenance overhead as ex- 
plained in Section 5.3. However, the size of a pe- 
riodic beacon from each host is much smaller than 
the size of a routing table. 


e Quick reconvergence in DSDV is obtained by 
quick re-broadcast by each and every recipient of 
the broadcast, causing degradation of the avail- 
ability of the wireless medium. However, in 
our approach, re-broadcast is done only by the 
boundary nodes. Nodes other than boundery 
nodes just listen. 


Memory overhead due to storage of data struc- 
tures are considerably smaller for the cluster- 
based approach when the average cluster size is 
more than 2. This is due to the fact that the rout- 
ing information in our protocol is cluster-based 
which is smaller than node-based in DS DV. 


5.5 Comparison with Corson’s Proto- 
col [2] 

e Routing optimality is of secondary importance in 
[2]; finding a route is what mattered. This re- 
duces the topology update overhead, because, as 
long as there is a route to a destination available, 
any changes in link status to that destination will 
not cause new routes to be searched and created. 
If the goal of our approach were to be similar to 
2], our approach will incur lower topology over- 

ead because of the fact that broadcasts and re- 
broadcasts are done only by the boundary nodes. 


e The novel property of the protocol in [2] is that 
the routing is “source-initiated”. Instead of main- 
taining distances from all sources to a destina- 
tion, the protocol guarantees route maintenance 
only for those sources that actually desire routes. 
This property helps in reducing the topology up- 
date overhead. Our approach does not restrict a 
routing protocol to maintain routes between all 
pairs of nodes. However, if we were to maintain 
routes to a destination for only those sources that 
actually needs them, the performance of our ap- 
proach will be “at least” same as [2]. 


6 Conclusion 

Proposed in this paper is a new methodology for 
routing in mobile wireless networks. This paper shows 
that routing protocols based on clusters could obtain 
performance improvements over previous approaches. 
Cluster-based protocols allow the network to enjoy the 
liberty of maintaining routes between all pairs of nodes 
at all times, without causing much network overhead. 
Thus, a compromise on routing optimality as sug- 
gested in [2] to avoid network congestion might not 
be required. 

Similar to (2, 10] the cluster-based approach does 
not guarantee shortest path. This is due to the fact 
that mazimal clusters are always sought in the pro- 
posed approach. We are currently involved in the 
analysis of the routing overhead. Routing overhead 
is ratio of the path length between the source and the 
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destination as determined by the proposed algorithm 
and the actual shortest path length between them. 
We expect the path length determined by the cluster- 
based approach to be comparable to the shortest path 
length. The tradeoff of a routing algorithm in such 
high-rate topological change environment such as ad- 
hoc networks and packet radio networks, is between 
the overhead due to topology update messages, and 
the routing overhead. We are also currently analyz- 
ing the overhead due to cluster maintenance and the 
topology updates. 

This paper dealt with protocols for discrete 
events (host connection/disconnection, etc.). Future 
work will involve extensions of these protocols to sup- 
port concurrent events. This paper assumes that the 
transmitted packets are received correctly, 1.e., reli- 
able links. We are currently investigating schemes to 
tolerate corrupt wireless links. 

Apart from providing connectivity in a dynamic 
topology, maintaining routing information (in mobile 
wireless networks) has other advantages such as, ex- 
tending the base station area coverage (Figure 6); 
consequence of that is delayed and might be much 
smoother handoffs. 
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Figure 6: Extending base station coverage area 
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Abstract 


Over the past few years, Transmission Control 
Protocol (TCP) has become the most widely used 
transport layer protocol on the Internet. TCP per- 
forms poorly however, if one of the communicating 
hosts 1s a mobile wireless computer [6]. One 
way to address this performance problem 1s to 
modify TCP to make it aware of host mobility. 
Such an approach is infeasible because of the sheer 
number of hosts on the Internet using TCP. Another 
way 1s to build a separate transport layer protocol 
for mobile hosts but this raises interoperability 
problems with the existing stationary hosts. 


An indirect transport layer protocol such as I- 
TCP [5] allows using a separate transport protocol 
for the wireless link between a mobile host and 
its Mobile Support Router (MSR) without causing 
interoperability problems with the fixed network. 
Experiments with I-TCP have shown significant 
improvement in throughput over regular TCP [S]. 
Use of indirect protocols requires additional func- 
tionality at the MSRs. In this paper we describe 
the implementation of such functionality for I-TCP. 
We also present measurements for the time needed 
for handoffs in case a mobile host with an active 
connection switches cells. 


1 Motivation 


Transmission Control Protocol (TCP) [21] has be- 
come the most popular transport layer protocol on 
the Internet. Evolution of TCP has kept pace with 
the advances in communication technology and current 
TCP implementations perform fairly well over wide 
ranging data links from low speed serial links to high 
speed LANs. Congestion control and flow control 
mechanisms of TCP are widely accepted as standards 
in the Internet community and have largely contributed 
to the growth of Internet on which millions of host end 
systems depend for communication. 

Experiments with TCP have demonstrated poor 
performance however, if one of the communicating 
hosts happens to be a mobile wireless computer [6]. 
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Host mobility causes temporary disruption in the net- 
work layer connectivity resulting in loss of TCP seg- 
ments. Error prone wireless links used by mobile hosts 
to communicate with the fixed network also contribute 
to the increased loss of TCP segments sent to or from 
mobile hosts. This loss of TCP segments triggers con- 
gestion control at the transmitting host which seriously 
limits the end to end throughput. The congestion control 
mechanism used by TCP is clearly too conservative 
when faced with host mobility and wireless links. 


One way to address the problem mentioned above 
is to modify the TCP specifications to take host mobility 
into account so that congestion control steps in only in 
case of a genuine network congestion. There are two 
problems with such an approach. First, it is infeasible 
to modify all the existing TCP implementations because 
of the sheer number of hosts on the Internet using 
TCP. Second, it is extremely difficult to determine the 
exact cause of a packet loss at the two end points of a 
TCP connection which may span multiple hops over the 
Internet. As an example, genuine congestion conditions 
may prevail on the fixed network when a mobile host 
switches cells. Attributing any packet loss in such a 
case purely to mobility can worsen the congestion on 
the fixed network. 


Another alternative is to build a separate transport 
layer protocol for mobile hosts with specialized con- 
gestion and flow control mechanisms. Such a protocol 
may rely on information from the lower layers and from 
the base station or the mobile support router (MSR) to 
distinguish between packet loss due to congestion and 
that due to mobility or wireless errors. Using a separate 
protocol however, raises interoperability problems with 
the existing stationary hosts. 


An indtrect transport layer protocol such as I-TCP 
[5] allows the use of a separate protocol stack for 
mobile hosts without causing interoperability problems 
with the fixed network. I-TCP is built on top of 
Columbia Mobile IP [10] and provides TCP compatible 
access to the fixed network from the mobile hosts 
indirectly through the MSR. A mobility and wireless 
aware transport protocol is used for communication 
between the mobile host and its MSR while regular TCP 
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Figure 1. I-TCP connection between MH and FH via MSR-1 


is used for communication between the MSR and the 
fixed hosts. No changes are thus needed to the TCP 
implementations on the fixed network. Experiments 
with I-TCP in the presence of host motion have shown 
improvements ranging from 1.5 to 4 times in the end 
to end throughput compared to (regular) TCP [5]. 


Use of indirect protocols [4] requires specialized 
support for indirect connections and handoffs at the 
mobile hosts and the MSRs. In this paper we focus 
on the implementation of various mechanisms that we 
developed for the mobile hosts and the MSRs to support 
I-TCP connections and efficient handoffs in case a 
mobile host communicating over an open connection 
switches cells. Our scheme is not tied specifically with 
TCP and can be easily extended to support indirection 
for other transport layer protocols such as UDP [20] 
and RDP [27]. We present performance measurements 
for the time needed to achieve I-TCP handoffs when a 
mobile host moves from one wireless cell to another. 
We also analyze how the handoff time depends on the 
size Of state information to be exchanged between two 
MSRs participating in the handoff. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The 
next section gives a brief overview of I-TCP. Section 
3 describes the implementation of kernel and user level 
mechanisms needed to support I-TCP connections and 
handoffs. Section 4 deals with mobility management 
and the handoff procedure. Section 5 presents mea- 
surements on handoff performance. In section 6 we 
describe some applications that we modified to use I- 
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TCP. Section 7 mentions some of the related research 
and section 8 contains concluding remarks. 


2 Indirect TCP/IP Overview 


We provide a brief overview of the I-TCP protocol 
in this section. More details on I-TCP can be found in 
[5]. As shown in figure 1, the central idea behind I-TCP 
is to break an MH to FH (end-to-end) TCP connection 
into two parts — one for the wireless link and the 
other for the wired network, the MSR serving the MH 
being the point where the break occurs. We can then 
easily modify the transport protocol on the wireless part 
(either TCP or some other lightweight protocol) without 
sacrificing interoperability with the TCP/IP hosts on the 
wired network. The following three features of I-TCP 
implemented over a suitable mobile IP scheme help to 
keep the indirection hidden from the fixed host (FH) 
communicating with the MH: 


1. The MSR currently serving the MH (MSR-1 in the 
figure) fakes an image of the MH to the FH by using 
the IP address and port number of the MH for the 
wired part of the connection. 

. In case the MH switches cells, routing in mobile IP 

starts forwarding IP packets addressed to the MH to 

its new location i.e. the new MSR. 

When an MH moves from one cell to another (e.g. 

from MSR-1 to MSR-2), the state of all its active 

I-TCP connections is handed over to the new MSR 

(MSR-2), which effectively restarts the connection 


in the new cell without any participation from the 
communicating end points. 


2.1 Establishing I-TCP connections 


When a mobile host (MH) requests for an I-TCP 
connection to be established with a fixed host (FH), 
the MSR under which the MH is currently registered 
performs the following steps. It first establishes a 
regular TCP connection with the FH named in the 
connection request on behalf of the MH using the JP 
address and port number of the MH for local endpoint 
parameters - this constitutes the wired part of the I- 
TCP connection. Subsequently another connection is 
established between the MSR and the MH using a 
transport protocol that is tailored for mobile hosts and 
wireless links - this forms the wireless part of the I- 
TCP connection. In our implementation of I-TCP, we 
use TCP itself for the wireless part of the connection 
with one important modification which resets the re- 
transmission timer for the wireless part after a handoff 
causing an immediate slow start. For the wireless side 
TCP connection, the MSR uses its own IP address and 
port number to identify the local endpoint. Thus an I- 
TCP connection between the MH and the FH consists 
of two separate TCP connections; and is uniquely 
identified by the following 3-tuple: {<mh-address, 
mh-portnumber>, <fh-address, fh-portnumber>, <msr- 
address, msr-portnumber>}. 


2.2 Handing off I-TCP connections 


When the MH switches cells (e.g. it moves from 
MSR-1 to MSR-2), the state associated with the two 
sockets at MSR-1 belonging to the I-TCP connection, 
is handed over to MSR-2. MSR-2 recreates the two 
sockets corresponding to the I-TCP connection with the 
same endpoint parameters that the sockets at MSR- 
1 had associated with them. Since the connection 
endpoints for both wireless and fixed parts of the I- 
TCP connection do not change after a move, there is 
no need to reestablish the connection at the new MSR. 
This also ensures that the indirection in the transport 
layer connection is completely hidden from the FH. The 
port numbers used by the MSR for the I-TCP sockets 
on behalf of an MH cannot conflict with the same port 
numbers used by the MSR for its own TCP connections 
or by other MHs using I-TCP connections in the same 
cell because the IP address is different for each host. 


2.3 End-to-end semantics 


One consequence of using I-TCP instead of TCP 
is that the acknowledgments are not end-to-end but 
instead we have separate acknowledgments for the 
wireless and the wired parts of the connection. Many 
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applications that use TCP such as ftp however, also 
have some kind of support built-in for application layer 
acknowledgment and error recovery. Such acknowl- 
edgments are necessary because TCP acknowledgments 
only indicate that the data was received by the TCP 
layer at the receiving host and not necessarily by the 
receiving application. For such applications, use of I- 
TCP does not give rise to weaker end-to-end semantics 
in comparison to regular TCP, assuming that there are 
no MSR failures. MSR failure can cause loss of state 
information resulting in loss of indirect connections. 
These drawbacks may be a small price to pay however, 
considering the performance benefits of using indirect 
protocols [5]. 

In particular, I-TCP is ideal for throughput inten- 
sive applications such as ftp and Mosaic which provide 
built-in error recovery mechanisms to retry a failed data 
transfer. Such applications are likely to become popular 
as mobile clients begin to access information services 
from the fixed network. Interactive applications can 
also benefit from using I-TCP if the MH makes frequent 
moves, in which case a TCP connection can back off 
into long pauses [6] but an I-TCP connection would 
attempt a slow start immediately after every handoff. 


3 I-TCP Implementation 


In this section we describe the implementation 
of I-TCP components at the mobile hosts and at the 
MSRs that provide the additional functionality needed 
to support indirect connections and handoffs. We have 
implemented I-TCP on 386/486 PC-ATs running Mach 
3.0 micro kernel and Unix server (MK84/UX40). All 
the mobile hosts and the MSRs in our laboratory have 
similar hardware configuration and they all use 2 Mbps 
NCR WaveLAN technology for wireless communica- 
tion. All the MSRs are also attached to a wired 
10 Mbps Ethernet. The MSRs run a version of UX 
server modified for Columbia’s Mobile IP and I-TCP. 
The mobile hosts run the regular UX server derived 
from 4.3 BSD Tahoe release. User lever mhmicp 
and msrmicp processes modified for I-TCP run on the 
mobile hosts and the MSRs respectively and execute 
the Mobile Internetworking Control Protocol (MICP) 
[10] which takes care of beaconing and registration of 
mobile hosts in a wireless cell. In addition, a user level 
I-TCP daemon running at each MSR manages I-TCP 
connections originating from all the MHs within its cell. 
The I-TCP daemon also participates in handoffs with 
other MSRs when an MH switches cells. 


3.1 I-TCP interface at the MH 


To establish an I-TCP connection instead of a 
regular TCP connection from an MH to a fixed host, we 
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provide special I-TCP library calls which are similar to 
the socket interface provided in Unix 4.3 BSD. These 
library calls must be used by the MH applications 
instead of the regular socket system calls (connect, 
listen, accept and close) for opening and closing an 
I-TCP connection. To send or receive data on such 
an I-TCP connection however, the MH can use the 
regular send and receive primitives. The I-TCP calls 
only provide a wrapper around the regular socket system 
calls to perform the necessary handshake with the MSR, 
the parameters of these library calls being the same as 
the corresponding socket system calls. A TCP-based 
application thus needs minimal changes to run on an 
MH with I-TCP. On the other hand, no modification ts 
needed' to the applications running on a fixed host to 
communicate with an MA using 1-TCP. 


The I-TCP library calls also inform the local mh- 
micp process about active I-TCP connections. This 
information is used in the registration protocol executed 
by an MH entering a new cell to assist in I-TCP 
handoffs. The details of I-TCP calls are given below: 


1. itcp_imit — Initializes the I-TCP library data struc- 
tures which maintain information on open I-TCP 
connections on a per process basis. 

2. itcp_listen — Similar to the listen system call except 
that an indirect listening socket is also created at 
the current MSR by its I-TCP daemon on behalf 
of the MH with the same address and port number 
which identify the listening socket at the MH. Any 
connection attempt made after this call by a remote 
host will be intercepted by the indirect socket at 
the MSR which will cause the I-TCP daemon to 
connect to the MH listening socket thus completing 
the two parts of the I-TCP connection. The loca! 
mhmicp process is also informed about the creation 
of a listening socket at the MSR which records the 
corresponding port number information. 

3. itcp_accept — Similar to the accept system call but 
the connection request is received from the current 
MSR in response to a connection attempt made by 
some remote host which was intercepted by the 
listening socket at the MSR. The wrapper around 
the accept system call provided by the I-TCP library 
however, makes the indirection transparent to the 
calling process by returning the peer address and 
port number of the remote host that initiated the 
connection (and not of the MSR). The local mhmicp 
process is also informed about the newly established 
I-TCP connection which records the endpoint pa- 
rameters of the connection. 


| Other than a mechanism to recover from MSR failures, if 


necessary. 


4. itcp_connect — Similar to the connect system call 
except that the connection request is sent to a special 
thread at the I-TCP daemon which in turn makes 
the connection attempt to the remote host address 
specified in the call. The call returns successfully 
only after the remote connection attempt has suc- 
ceeded which means that on a successful return from 
ttcp_connect both parts of the I-TCP connection are 
established. The local mhmicp process is informed 
about the new I-TCP connection. 

5. itcp_close — Similar to the close system call for 
a socket. We need to close the connection at both 
the remote host and the MSR I-TCP daemon. We 
also need to inform the mhmicp process to delete 
the connection parameters from its tables. 

6. itcp_rioctl — This I-TCP call is expected to provide 
some functionality of a socket tocitl call to control 
the indirect (remote) socket at the MSR. In addition, 
this call can be used by a higher layer to send control 
messages to the indirect socket which are interpreted 
by a corresponding higher layer at the MSR. One 
possible use of this might be to install a filter in the 
data stream in either or both directions e.g. put data 
compression and decompression filters at the MSR 
so that the data transmitted on the wireless link is 
always compressed while the data transmitted on the 
fixed link is not. This particular I-TCP function has 
not yet been fully implemented. 


The I-TCP socket calls were implemented as a 
library rather than using a kernel based mechanism 
for the following reasons. First, we wanted minimal 
changes to be made in MH applications to switch from 
TCP to I-TCP and therefore the I-TCP calls export the 
same interface as the regular socket calls. Second, we 
wanted to allow the use of TCP and I-TCP connections 
in the same application depending on the kind of traffic 
expected on those connections. One example of such a 
hybrid application is described in section 6. Third, since 
we used a version of TCP itself as the transport protocol 
over the wireless link, we did not have to provide a 
separate socket family or a separate protocol number for 
I-TCP. Such a scheme would be appropriate however, 
in a mobile wireless environment where a different 
(possibly lightweight) transport protocol is used over 
the wireless link. Lastly, a library implementation is 
much easier to develop and debug than a kernel based 
mechanism. 


3.2 MSR I-TCP daemon 


The I-TCP daemon running on every MSR is 
responsible for managing I-TCP connections through 
that MSR for all the MHs that are currently local to the 
MSR. The daemon maintains two open sockets for each 
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Figure 2. I-TCP connection state at the MSR 


active I-TCP connection between a locally registered 
mobile host (MH) and a non-MSR fixed host (FH) 
as shown in figure 2. One of these sockets is used 
for communicating with the FH on the wired network 
and the other for communicating with the MH on the 
wireless link. The I-TCP daemon binds its FH side 
socket to the address and port number of the MH using 
an extended bind system call. Such a binding allows the 
MSR to fake an image of the MH to the FH which is 
unaware of the indirection. Binding to the MH address 
and port number also provides a mechanism at the IP 
layer in the MSR kernel to grab the TCP segments sent 
by the FH which are destined for the MH address and 
port number. 


The I-TCP daemon is a threaded process [7] with 
different modules to communicate with the local MHs, 
the msrmicp process on the MSR and with the I-TCP 
daemons on other MSRs. These modules are described 
below: 


1. MH service module — This module services I- 
TCP requests from the MHs local to the MSR. Such 
requests include those to open an I-TCP connection 
(either active or passive), to close a connection and 
remote ioctls on the indirect sockets. Servicing an I- 
TCP request from the MHs involves handshake with 
the requesting process and notification of success or 
failure of the requested operation. This module also 
starts up appropriate worker threads to operate a fully 
established connection between an MH and a fixed 
host (FH) or a listening thread for a listening indirect 
socket established in the name of an MH. 

2. MICP module — This module handles the com- 
munication with the msrmicp process on the same 
machine (MSR). The msrmicp process executes 
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the MICP protocol, which is part of the Mobile-IP 
software, to communicate with the local MHs and 
with the msrmicp processes at other MSRs. The 
I-TCP daemon depends on the msrmicp process for 
the information on the MHs entering and leaving the 
MSR’s cell. In particular, an MH’s entry in the cell 
causes the MICP module to establish all the indirect 
sockets that were active for this MH at its previous 
MSR. The information about all such connections 
is maintained by the MH itself and is passed to the 
msrmicp process of the new MSR as part of the 
registration protocol. The exit of an MH from the 
MSR’s cell causes the initiation of handoff by the 
handoff module as described below. 

3. Handoff module — This module manages cell 
handoffs for MHs entering and leaving the MSR’s 
cell in cooperation with the handoff modules of 
the I-TCP daemons at other MSRs. A designated 
thread in this module listens for handoff requests 
from other MSRs. MHandoffs are always initiated 
by the I-TCP daemon of the old MSR after a 
forward pointer is received by its msrmicp process 
from the new MSR. The I-TCP daemon at the new 
MSR must have already established the skeletons 
for the indirect sockets on behalf of the migrating 
MH for the handoff to be successful. On receipt 
of a handoff request from the old MSR, a handoff 
thread receives the state of each indirect socket and 
populates the previously established socket skeleton. 
After installing the state of each I-TCP connection, 
the handoff thread starts up worker threads (or a 
listening thread if needed), for the connection. The 
details of a cell handoff are described in a later 
section. 

4. Work module — This consists simply of the worker 
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threads that copy the TCP data from the MH side 
of the connection to the fixed side and vice versa. 
Every I-TCP connection has two worker threads 
assigned to it - one for each direction. The MH 
worker thread receives data from the MH and sends 
it over to the fixed host, the FH worker thread 
does the opposite. The MH worker thread is also 
responsible for tearing down the connection and 
freeing any resources after it is shutdown by either 
the MH or by the FH. Both the worker threads check 
a handoff fiag which is set by the MICP module 
when it discovers that an MH that was local has 
moved to another cell. The state of the two sockets 
(one for the MH side and the other for the fixed side) 
of the I-TCP connection can be safely handed over 
to the new MSR after the worker threads exit on 
finding the handoff flag set. It is possible to install 
a filter in either direction of the fully duplex stream 
of the I-TCP connection which is applied to the data 
sent in that direction. Such a filter can be installed 
during the connection setup time or even after that 
using a remote ioctl from the MH process. Such a 
filter may even send the data up to a higher layer 
for further processing before it 1s sent out on the 
Outgoing link. 


Managing the I-TCP connections at the MSR from 
a process in user space involves additional copying 
overhead on each half of a duplex connection. At the 
MSR data received from the wireless side (MH) on an 
I-TCP connection has to go up through the TCP and 
socket layers in the kernel and to the user space to the 
I-TCP daemon; and down again on the fixed side of 
the connection through the socket and TCP layers of 
the kernel to the IP output routine. On the other hand, 
a TCP/IP packet received from the MH over a direct 
connection would be forwarded by the IP layer in the 
kernel to the fixed network with nominal processing 
overhead. 


We chose to build a user level daemon to manage 
I-TCP connections for two reasons. First, it is easier to 
build an indirect higher layer protocol such as RPC with 
such a scheme. Second, a user level daemon is easier 
to modify and debug than a full kernel implementation. 
The data copying overhead can be reduced by providing 
a mechanism in Unix that allows connecting two sockets 
in a way that the data received on one of them is directly 
copied to the send buffers of the other by the kernel. 
The end points of the two parts of the connections 
could still be maintained by the MSR I-TCP daemon 
thus retaining the flexibility afforded by a user level 
implementation’. The additional data copying overhead 


This is somewhat similar to DVMRP multicast routing with 


mrouted where the user level daemon dictates the multicast forward- 


is not so critical for throughput intensive applications 
which are the primary focus of our implementation. 
This overhead will cause increased latency as seen by 
MH applications, however. 


3.3 MSR kernel support 


In the following subsections, we describe the mod- 
ifications needed in the kernel networking code for 
I-TCP connections and handoffs. 


3.3.1 IP layer support At any MSR, we allow bind- 
ing sockets to the addresses and port numbers of MHs 
that are currently local to the MSR. This is essential 
to grab, on a per connection basis, the TCP packets 
which originate from fixed hosts and are addressed 
to a local MH. It also provides a mechanism using 
which the MSR can act as a proxy for the local MHs. 
The in_pcbbind function in the kernel verifies from the 
mobinfo data structure maintained by mobile IP, that 
the address named in such a bind request belongs to 
a locally registered MH. It is possible to modify the 
TCP code on the wireless side so that the connection 
between the MH and the MSR is reconfigured for the 
IP address and the port number at the new MSR after 
a move. Currently however, we keep the connection 
endpoints on the wireless side fixed even after a move 
for the sake of simplicity. For this purpose, at any 
MSR we also allow binding sockets to addresses and 
port numbers of other MSRs. The validity of an MSR 
address can again be checked by consulting the msrinfo 
structure maintained by mobile IP. 


A small change is needed to the IP input routine 
at the MSR which should send the IP packets that are 
addressed to MH address and I-TCP port numbers up to 
the TCP layer at the MSR instead of forwarding them to 
the MH using mobile IP routing. A list of such I-TCP 
port numbers (which correspond to active connections) 
is maintained on a per MH basis by the MSR along 
with the mhinfo entry of the MH used for routing in 
mobile IP. The search cost to decide whether a TCP 
segment addressed to a local MH should be forwarded 
by the IP layer at the MSR or sent up to the TCP layer 
is thus proportional only to the number of I-TCP ports 
registered on behalf of the MH. We did not allocate 
a range of port numbers for I-TCP as it would have 
reduced the available port numbers for TCP and would 
have made wild card port allocation and matching more 
difficult. 


3.3.2 Primitives for I-TCP handoff Ifa mobile host 
with an open I-TCP connection switches cells, handoff 
in mobile IP causes rerouting of IP packets addressed 


ing policy while the actual forwarding is done by the kernel. 
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target socket, 
struct socreq 





SIOCSETSTATE 
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Establish the connection endpoints of the target socket as if 
bind and connect have been called on the socket but 
| without any communication with the peer host. 


SIOCDELETE target socket Delete the target socket without any Communication with 
| the peer host. 
| SIOCGETSTATE | target socket, Capture the state of the socket listed in structure socreg and 
struct socreq place it in the send buffer of the target socket. 


Retrieve and establish the state of the socket listed in the 
Structure socreg from the receive buffer of the target socket. 










Table 1. New socket /focts 


to the MH to the new MSR. To maintain the I-TCP 
connection therefore, the I-TCP daemon at the new 
MSR must reconstruct the two sockets for the wired 
and the wireless parts of the connection from the state 
information received from the I-TCP daemon at the 
previous MSR. This movement of socket should be 
completely transparent to the fixed host at the other 
end of the wired side connection. The socket state 
handoff needs to be fast enough so as not to become 
a performance bottleneck even with frequent moves. 
In addition, the data segments which are in transit at 
the time of handoff must be buffered at the new MSR 
because they cannot be processed until the full state 
information is available. This is necessary to avoid 
congestion on both sides (wired and wireless) of the 
I-TCP connection. Complete details of handoff are 
described in a later section. Here we restrict ourselves 
to describing the primitives needed to achieve a socket 
handoff. 


We provided special ioct/ calls in the MSR kernels 
to perform efficient socket handoffs. Two of these 
ioctls, namely SIOCGETSTATE and SIOCSETSTATE 
are used by the I-TCP daemons to reliably transfer the 
state information corresponding to a connected socket 
from the kernel of one MSR to that of another with 
minimum copying overhead. We also provided two 
other ioctls called SIOCCREATE and SIOCDELETE 
to create a connected skeleton socket which 1s waiting 
for its state to be installed and to silently delete a socket 
whose state has been transferred to another MSR. Table 
1 summarizes the four ioctls. The ioct! mechanism was 
preferred over system calls primarily because it is much 
easier to add an /octl than it is to add a system call 
to Unix. SIOCCREATE and SIOCDELETE operate 
on the I-TCP sockets whereas SIOCGETSTATE and 
SIOCSETSTATE operate on a handoff socket which is 
used for MSR-to-MSR state transfer. The latter two 
take struct socreg as an argument which lists the I-TCP 
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socket descriptor whose state is to be sent or received. 
For the following discussion we will assume that the 
state of an I-TCP socket is being handed over from 
MSR-! to MSR-2. 


1. SIOCCREATE — This ioctl is used to establish the 
connection 4-tuple for a newly created I-TCP socket 
at MSR-2. The connection 4-tuple consists of local 
and foreign addresses and port numbers for the TCP 
connection. After this ioctl, the socket 1s marked 
as moving which means that it can accept incoming 
TCP segments and buffer them but these segments 
cannot be processed until the complete socket state 
becomes available at MSR-2. 

2. SIOCDELETE — This joctl is used to delete an 
I-TCP socket at MSR-I after its state has been 
successfully handed over to MSR-2. It differs from 
the close system call in that it only deletes the socket 
data structures and does not attempt to close the 
connection with the remote peer. 

3. SIOCGETSTATE — MSR-1 makes this ioctl call on 
a handoff socket with an established connection with 
MSR-2 to capture and send the state of an I-TCP 
socket after making sure that MSR-2 1s prepared to 
accept the state of the I-TCP socket. The socket 
descriptor of the I-TCP socket 1s passed in the struct 
socreq argument to the ioctl. The TCP portion of this 
ioctl packs the TCP control block and any pending 
segments in the reassembly queue for the I-TCP 
socket. After this call, the I-TCP socket is marked 
as frozen which means it cannot send or receive any 
more data and it stays in this state until it is deleted 
by a SIOCDELETE call. 

4. SIOCSETSTATE — MSR-2 makes this ioctl call 
on a handoff socket to receive and install the state 
of an I-TCP socket which is sent by MSR-I with 
a corresponding SIOCGETSTATE call. The I-TCP 
socket must have been prepared by SIOCCREATE 
and marked moving prior to making this call, and 





its descriptor 1s passed in the struct socreg argument 
to the ioctl. As part of this ioctl, the TCP control 
block of the I-TCP socket is re-initialized from 
the transferred state and the reassembly queue is 
also initialized. Also, if there are any pending 
TCP segments buffered for this connection which 
were received since the SIOCCREATE call, these 
segments are processed by calling the TCP input 
routine. The moving flag is cleared and the socket 
is ready for communication in both directions. 


The SIOCGETSTATE ioctl avoids unnecessary 
copying of socket buffers and other state between kernel 
and user spaces by packing the send/receive buffers 
and state of the I-TCP socket inside the kernel and 
directly queuing it in the send buffer of the handoff 
socket. Similarly, SIOCSETSTATE avoids copying by 
retrieving the state and send/receive buffers of the I-TCP 
socket directly from the receive buffer of the handoff 
socket. 

In addition to the above mentioned ioctls, some 
minor changes were needed to the timer handling rou- 
tines in TCP to inhibit retransmit timer handling on a 
socket which is marked as frozen or moving. Also, the 
TCP input routine needs to save segments received on 
a socket marked as moving in the reassembly queue for 
deferred processing. Any segments received on a frozen 
socket are silently dropped.’ 


4 Mobility Management — Interaction 
with Mobile IP 


In Columbia mobile IP protocol a user level msr- 
micp daemon at the MSR is responsible for sending 
periodic beacons and for registration and expiration of 
mobile hosts. Similarly a user level mhmicp daemon 
running at each mobile host is responsible for listen- 
ing to MSR beacons, sending greeting messages and 
informing the MSR about its previous location so that 
the MSR can send a forwarding pointer to the old MSR 
which was earlier routing IP packets for the MH. We 
integrated I-TCP handoff with the handoff in mobile IP 
since both need the information about MHs entering a 
cell and their earlier locations. 


4.1 MICP i-entries 


We extended the MICP protocol to carry informa- 
tion about I-TCP connections in the initial greeting that 
an MH entering a cell sends to the MSR managing the 
cell. At every MH, the mhmicp daemon maintains the 
endpoint information for each active I-TCP connection 


: In normal circumstances, no TCP segments should be received 
on a socket which ts frozen because routing in mobile IP will carry 


all such packets at the new MSR (MSR-2). 
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Figure 3. Handoff algorithms for MSARs 
New MSR: 


wait for handoff request from old MSR 
receive the MH address 
lookup MH entry in the tables 
for every I-TCP connection do { 
receive i-entry for connection 
lookup the connection entry 
receive and install state of 
MH side socket 
restart the wireless part of 
connection 
receive and install state of 
FH side socket 
restart the wired part of 
connection 
receive pending user level 
data buffers 
install MH and FH side user 
level buffers 
fork worker threads connecting the 
two parts of I~TCP connection 


Old MSR: 


locate the entry for MH that moved out 
for every I-TCP connection do { 
Signal worker threads to terminate 
) 
make a handoff connection to the new MSR 
send MH address 
for every I-TCP connection do { 
send i-entry for the connection 
freeze and send state of 
MH side socket 
freeze and send state of 
FH side socket 
send MH and FH side user level 
data buffers 
delete MH and FH side sockets 
free resources and delete MH entry 


at the MH. Such information 1s maintained in MICP t- 
entries and it consists of the unique 3-tuple identifying 
the connection and some flags. The i-entries are updated 
from the messages sent by the I-TCP library linked 
with an MH application, when the application makes an 
I-TCP call. Unix domain sockets are used for commu- 
nication between I-TCP library and mhmicp daemon. 
When an MH enters a new cell, ie. when mhmicp 
daemon hears a beacon in the new cell after losing 
contact with the previous MSR, a greeting message 
(called MICP_GREET packet in mobile IP) is sent to the 
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Figure 4. I-TCP / mobile-IP handoff sequence 


new MSR. The mhmicp daemon sends its list of MICP 
i-entries in the initial greeting message in addition to 
the list of previously visited MSRs that may still believe 
that the MH is local to them. 


4.2 Handoff sequence at MSRs 


On the MSR side, when the msrmicp daemon 
receives an initial greeting from a new MH entering 
its cell which contains MICP t-entries, it sends a copy 
of the greeting message to the local I-TCPdaemon. The 
I-TCP daemon establishes skeleton sockets for each I- 
TCP connection from the t-entries using SIOCCREATE 
calls. It also sends an ACK to the msrmicp daemon 
after which a forwarding pointer (MICP_FWDPTR) 
is sent to the previous MSR named in the greeting 
message. 


When the msrmicp daemon at an MSR, where the 
MH had established I-TCP connections earlier, receives 
a forwarding pointer from another MSR, it updates its 
data structures to reflect the new location of the MH. It 
also sends a copy of the forwarding pointer to its local 
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I-TCP daemon which then transfers the state of each I- 
TCP connection to the I-TCP daemon at the new MSR 
using a reliable protocol (TCP) and SIOCGETSTATE 
calls. The handoff algorithms executed by the new 
and the old MSRs are listed in figure 3. The I-TCP 
handoff sequence is shown in figure 4 and figure 5 
shows the intermediate stages of an I-TCP connection 
during handoff. 


5 Handoff Performance 


We present measurements of handoff time for an 
1-TCP connection between a mobile host (MH) and 
a fixed host (FH) using different socket buffer sizes. 
We also analyze how the handoff time depends on the 
size of the state information to be transferred from one 
MSR to another. Fast handoffs are essential for the 
throughput improvement that I-TCP affords over regular 
TCP. Comparative throughput figures for I-TCP and 
TCP under a variety of wireless cell configurations can 
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Figure 5. Intermediate stages in |-TCP connection handoff 


be found in [5]*. The focus of this paper is on the 
handoff and system support we developed for I-TCP and 
therefore we will restrict ourselves to analyzing handoff 
performance. 


We used the implementation platform described in 
section 3 for our handoff measurements. We measured 
the handoff time for an MH that had one I-TCP connec- 
tion established with a fixed host 2 Ethernet hops away 
from the MSRs. The MH kept switching back and forth 
between two wireless cells managed by two MSRs at a 
constant rate (once every 10 seconds). The two wireless 
cells used in our experiments in fact overlapped, but 
we simulated non-overlapped cells using different MAC 
layer network IDs for the WaveLAN radio in the two 


. Also available as Rutgers DCS technical report DCS-TR-314 
(ftp://paul.rutgers.edu/pub/badni/itcp-tr3 14 .ps.Z). 


cells. Cell switching was accomplished by a user 
process periodically changing the MAC layer network 
ID on the WaveLAN card at the MH which causes a loss 
of link layer connectivity with the current MSR and the 
MH starts listening to the new MSR. This user process 
also sends a signal to the mhmicp process immediately 
after changing the network ID, which forces mhmicp 
to look for a beacon from the new MSR. The beacon 
period used by the MSRs was 1 second which was the 
disconnection interval for the MH in the worst case. 
The handoff time was measured at the new MSR as the 
difference between the time when a greeting message 
arrives from the MH entering the cell and the time when 
I-TCP handoff completes. 

Figure 6 shows the time taken by I-TCP connection 
handoff using different socket buffer sizes in a non- 
overlapped cell configuration where cell boundaries are 
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Figure 6. Handoff times for different socket buffer sizes 


sharply defined and cell switching is instantaneous. The 
case marked idle connection denotes the handoff time 
for a connection on which no data is being sent. The 
graph shows that it takes about 265 milliseconds just 
to transfer the connection state with no (empty) socket 
buffers. The size of such an idle connection state is 
about 500 bytes which includes the socket data structure 
and the TCP control block for the two (MH side and 
FH side) sockets plus some control information. In all 
the other cases, the handoff times were measured with 
the FH pumping data as fast as possible, given that 
(he maximum window size for both parts of the I-TCP 
connection was equal to the socket buffer size. The 
handoff time increases with the size of socket buffers. 
This is because of the large difference in the bandwidths 
of the wireless and the wired media (2 Mbps WaveLAN 
versus 10 Mbps Ethernet) which causes the socket 
buffers at the MSR to be full most of the time. Thus 
when the MH switches cells, I-TCP handoff involves 
transferring a full send buffer for the MH side socket 
and a full receive buffer for the FH side socket from 
one MSR to another. The I-TCP handoff in the case 
with 32 Kbyte socket buffers can add up to 64 Kbytes 
(and possibly some more due to any pending user level 
buffers) to the basic connection state of about 500 bytes. 


We repeated the above experiments with two other 
cell configurations i.e. - i) overlapped cells and iz) 
non-overlapped cells which are not adjacent. The 
second configuration was simulated by the MH staying 
disconnected for 2 seconds before it switched to a new 
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cell. We did not find any significant difference in the 
handoff time in both these configurations compared to 
our test configuration of adjacent non-overlapped cells 
mentioned above. 


We further analyzed the I-TCP handoffs to de- 
termine how much time is spent in each step. The 
results of our analysis are summarized in figure 7 for 
two representative cases - a) idle connection and b) 
active connection with 32 Kbyte socket buffers. All 
timing data shown is with reference to the instant 
when a greeting is received by the MSR from an MH 
entering its cell. In the case with idle connection, the 
new MSR took about 60 msecs to establish the socket 
skeletons from the information contained in the MH 
greeting message after which it sends a forward pointer 
(MICP_FWDPTR) to the old MSR. This included the 
time for two context switches — from the msrmicp 
process which receives the MH greeting to I-TCP dae- 
mon which creates the skeleton sockets and back to 
msrmicp which then sends the forwarding pointer. It 
took additional 150 msecs before the handoff request 
arrives at the new MSR. The actual state transfer took 
only 55 msecs which included two control messages and 
the corresponding ACKs (one to identify the MH, and 
another to identify the connection) in addition to two 
SIOCSETSTATE calls by the new MSR. 

In the second case, with 32 Kbyte socket buffers, 
we see that after the handoff request is received by 
the new MSR, another 1230 msecs elapsed before the 
handoff was completed. Out of these, the state of MH 
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Figure 7. Analysis of I|-TCP handoff events 


side socket was transferred in 790 msecs whereas the 
state of FH side socket took 410 msecs. Thus with large 
socket buffer sizes, a major part of handoff time is spent 
in transferring the buffered data. The time to transfer 
MH side socket is larger than the corresponding time 
for the FH side socket mainly because the TCP handoff 
connection between the two MSRs 1s still in a slow start 
phase while transferring the MH side socket state. 


From the above figure, state transfer of each idle 
I-TCP connection needs approximately 50 msecs, after 
a handoff connection is established between the MSRs; 
whereas transferring the state of a connection that was 
active takes 1 to 1.5 seconds for large socket buffer 
sizes. It should be possible to reduce the handoff 
time with pre-established handoff connections between 
MSRs and faster context switches between the MSR 
daemon processes. 


6 Example Applications 


We have used I-TCP to improve the performance 
of TCP based applications running on mobile wireless 
machines in our indoor wireless LAN environment. 
Some of these applications are listed below along with 
a description of the changes needed for I-TCP: 


1. ttcp benchmark — We used the ttcp benchmark 
to perform the handoff experiments reported in the 
previous section. The regular socket calls for con- 
nect, listen and accept were replaced by their I-TCP 
equivalents. Throughput experiments conducted us- 
ing the ttcp benchmark comparing the performance 
of I-TCP with that of regular TCP have been reported 
in [5]. 

2. ftp — ftp uses two kinds of TCP connections - 
one for control and another for data. The control 
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connection is used to exchange application layer 
control messages between the ftp client and server 
while a separate data connection is opened for every 
file transfer. We developed a hybrid ftp which 
we call i-ftp to use I-TCP for data connections 
but regular TCP for control connections. Using 
I-TCP for the data connections affords us with 
throughput advantages over regular TCP while the 
end-to-end nature of the control connection which 
uses regular TCP gives us adequate error detection 
for MSR failures which may cause loss of I-TCP 
(data) connections. 

3. Chimera WWW browser — Chimera’ uses HTTP 
to access WWW services over the Internet which is 
based on TCP. We modified the Chimera sources 
to use I-TCP instead of TCP which considerably 
improved the time needed to download large files 
at a mobile host. 


7 Related Work 


Performance improvements in the end-to-end trans- 
port layer throughput with the indirect model have 
also been reported elsewhere using a separate transport 
protocol for the wireless link [29]. Termination of the 
wireless protocol stack at an intermediate base station 
has also been explored in [15] for a digital cellular 
telephone network. A scheme for installing filters at 
the MSRs under MH control is described in [30]. In 
addition, the indirect approach where the intermediary 
(or a set of intermediaries) exists at higher protocol 
layers has been investigated by [2, 3]. 


Link layer retransmissions can be used on error- 
prone wireless links to bring their error rate on par 
with that on the wired networks but such an approach 
interferes with the end-to-end retransmissions of TCP 
and thus may not result in improved performance [8]. 
Fast retransmissions coupled with modifications to the 
TCP software on the mobile hosts [6] solve only part 
of the problem since most TCP implementations on the 
fixed network do not support fast retransmissions. I- 
TCP is based on an indirect protocol model proposed in 
[4] which takes a more general approach towards host 
mobility and wireless links. 


8 Conclusion 


In this paper we have described the implementation 
of system support for handing off active transport layer 
connection state in mobile environments. Such support 
is essential for indirect protocols such as I-TCP which 


5 Chimera was developed by John Kilburg. 
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show improved performance over conventional end-to- 
end protocols for wireless mobile hosts. The system 
support consists of daemon processes at the MSRs 
managing indirect connections and handoffs and also 
the coordination with mobile IP handoff between the 
old and the new MSRs when a mobile host switches 
cells. 


Our measurements with I-TCP handoffs show that 
Operating system support in the form of suitable handoff 
mechanisms can help in achieving efficient transport 
layer handoffs. We also analyzed the handoff data 
to determine the time consuming activities in I-TCP 
handoffs. A kernel resident implementation of I-TCP, 
though less flexible than a user level implementation 
such as ours, should further cut down on the copying 
overhead incurred by I-TCP connections. 


We also described TCP based applications that we 
ported to I-TCP resulting in improved performance. 
We are planning to build indirect presentation layer 
protocols over I-TCP. Partial support for building such 
protocols already exists in our I-TCP implementation 
in the form of remote ioctl. Using the remote ioctl on 
the indirect socket at the MSR, makes it possible for a 
mobile host to install a filter in either direction of the 
fully duplex stream of the I-TCP connection. Such a 
filter can also be used to send the data received from 
a fixed host to a higher layer at the MSR for further 
processing before it is sent to the mobile host over the 
wireless link. 
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Abstract 


We present the architecture of an indoor wireless adapter 
card for use in nanocellular wireless networks. The 
card, called FAWN (Flexible Adapter for Wireless 
Networking), includes an RF modem, a CPU and an 
interface to a host computer. The card supports 
mobility, allowing portable machines to handoff 
between base-stations while maintaining a high speed, 
low latency wireless connection. By executing the 
MAC algorithms on the FAWN card the host computer 
is able to run its applications at full speed. In addition, 
this approach enhances the card’s applicability for use 
in a wide variety of machines as it presents a simple 
and universal interface. The on-board CPU can also be 
used as the controller, allowing the card to be used as 
the central component in embedded wireless designs. 
The card has been constructed and is being used as part 
of a larger wireless project in AT&T. 


Introduction 


Advances in technology have enabled high speed 
wireless communication and this has spurred the 
growth of wireless, and now mobile computing 
systems. This technology has enabled many new 
wireless services and systems including a proliferation 
of wireless LANs which make the first step toward a 
mobile computing environment. We are constructing a 
wireless computing testbed to investigate how a mobile 
computing system will be architected, integrated into 
existing and future infrastructure and how applications 
that run on the system will interact with the machine 
and other applications. 


Several models for mobile and wireless computing have 
been proposed. Xerox’s tab [8] uses a small hand-held 
device, called a tab, as a terminal which then interacts 
with the surrounding network of machines which 
contain the intelligence. This allows users to pick up 
and use an arbitrary tab and immediately have access to 
their environment. The tab system uses an infra-red 
link for data receive and transmit, and allows 
communication in office size cells which are connected 
to the installed backbone network. The Infopad system 
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[5,9] uses a similar approach of a terminal device, this 
time connected using a higher speed RF modem to 
access interactive data. The Infopad also relies on the 
network to provide the resources, acting as a terminal 
for the data. 


Intermediate approaches split the intelligence between 
the device and the network. Some of the computation 
can be carried out using powerful processing resources 
in the backbone system instead of on the mobile which 
has limited processing resources as well as a limited 
power budget. Applications take advantage of as much 
communications bandwidth as is_ available by 
adaptively altering the amount of processing on the 
backbone network verses the portable machine. 


A third approach has the intelligence in the mobile 
device and uses the network to access other devices on a 
peer to peer basis. This approach is similar to the 
current model of networked computing, and this model 
1S Supported by wireless LAN systems running Mobile 
IP [6]. Mobile IP allows the definition of a “mobile 
subnet” which has many mobiles associated with it. 
When communicating with a mobile machine, data is 


sent to any one of several fixed hosts associated with. 


that subnet. These hosts either know where the mobile 
is (i.e. which base station the mobile 1s communicating 
with), or can find out by asking a set of other base 
stations. The WaveLAN system [10] is a wireless 
LAN system that allows wireless extension of existing 
Ethernet networks, and has been used as the physical 
layer for several mobile computing projects. 


We envisage a model of wireless untethered computing 
which allows continual connection of mobile machines 
to the network as users move around their office, 
corridors and conference rooms. The system will 
support several models of access, from terminals to 
intelligent mobile hosts. In order to support this 
model, portable machines must be equipped with 
suitable wireless interfaces, wireless base stations must 
be installed and the backbone network must be 
enhanced to support mobile users [1,5,7,]1]. Our 
objective 1s to develop an indoor wireless computing 
environment that supports continual access by 
heterogeneous end systems in the presence of mobility, 
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supports location aware applications and supports end- 
to-end performance requirements over the network. In 
order to be able to investigate these issues we needed to 
have complete control over the software and hardware of 
the wireless interface. Existing wireless designs were 
unsuitable for our experiments so we built our own 


hardware which allowed us to experiment with 
innovative handoff and MAC schemes. We are also 
able to use this approach to experiment with 


applications that are split between the mobile and the 
backbone network. 


The System 


A high level view of our system is shown in Figure |. 
The model uses a wide area ATM backbone network, 
connected to local area communication fabrics which, in 
turn, connect to endpoints. The endpoint machines can 
be base-stations which provide the wireless hardware 
necessary to support a final hop to a mobile, a service 
provider such as a computation server or database server 
or a user’s workstation. The complete system 1s called 
SWAN (Seamless Wireless ATM Network) [1]. A 
mobile computer can connect to the base-station using a 
wireless adapter, as can “personal terminals” which are 
devices that act as terminals onto the network. Each 
base-station normally provides an access point for a few 
offices, although cells may be smaller or larger, 
depending on the demand in that area. For example, a 
conference room may have two or more cells to 
accommodate many users in a small area, or the cells 
may be far larger in areas of low use such as corridors or 
outdoor walkways. A mobile host is able to roam 
around while maintaining connectivity, handing off 
between base-stations on the network even if the base- 
stations are on different local fabrics. Thus we support 
ubiquitous mobile computing anywhere there is a base 
station. If a mobile becomes disconnected for any 
reason it can reconnect once it moves within range of a 
base station. In addition to communicating using 
wired base stations, a group of users can set up a 
temporary network so they can exchange files or use a 
service provided by one of the hosts. 


One of our main objectives is to support multimedia 
access over the network for the mobile systems. An 
important part of being able to provision multimedia 
services 1s being able to provide some form of Quality 
of Service (QoS) guarantee for applications that use the 
network. Asynchronous Transfer Modem (ATM) is 
expected to be able to satisfy these requirements by 
providing per Virtual Channel (VC) _perfonnance 
guarantees. Research investigating per VC QoS can be 
extended to the wireless domain if ATM is used from 
end-to-end. In addition, an ATM interfiace allows a 
mobile host to make informed packet routing decisions 
on to the wireless hop, whose available bandwidth will 


probably be lower that the wired backbone and may 
suddenly change. The QoS model also allows 
renegotiation of the bitrate of each VC which supports 
the changing bitrate which may well occur in a wireless 
system. By directly routing ATM packets through the 
base station we avoid any protocol conversion or data 
repackaging which may of been necessary if a proxy at 
the base-station intercepted the data. Therefore, we 
chose to use ATM as our backbone network as well as 
for the wireless hop. 
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Server 
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Figure 1. System overview. 


To fully support multimedia traffic the network has to 
appear as seamless as possible. During handoff the data 
stream has to be rerouted from the old base-station to 
the new one with the minimum of loss so that the 
network looks continuous to machines using it. An 
important feature in our mobile system is the ability to 
handoff at high speed. This minimizes cell loss and 
allows for a high bitrate to be guaranteed and 
maintained whena VC is established. We use mobile 
directed handoff which allows the mobile to control the 
handoff. When the received power is too low the 
mobile begins searching for a better base-station, and if 
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it finds one, it initiates a handoff. Because both the 
base-stations and the mobile are all informed during the 
move, the handoff processes can be carefully controlled 
to ensure that no data 1s lost in the transition. 


Several other approaches to mobile computing use a 
direct sequence spread spectrum modems such as 
WaveLAN. While newer versions of the WaveLAN 
system offer up to 20Mbits/sec, this bandwidth has to 
be shared among many users. The problem of 
providing a guaranteed bitrate 1s complicated because 
the protocol does not allow guaranteed access to the 
channel. Other spreading codes can be used to increase 
the number of channels, but the aggregate bandwidth 
available using this technique is less than using a 
Frequency Hoping Spread Spectrum (FHSS) modem 
[4]. We chose to couple a MAC protocol (based on 
token passing) which guarantees channel access with a 
FHSS modem in order to support a high aggregate 
bandwidth. The modem we use gives us up to 1M 
bits/sec over the wireless link in the 2.4Ghz ISM band, 
allowing each channel a guaranteed bitrate. Each 
mobile is assigned one virtual channel, and several 
modems allow many _ channels to be used 
simultaneously up to a limit imposed by the RF 
bandwidth. If even more channels are needed they can 
be time division multiplexed onto a single modem’s 
channel. 


In our system we consider a nanocell indoor wireless 
environment with fixed base stations that are 
interconnected with an ATM network. ATM packets 
are used end-to-end in the network, and the packets are 
encapsulated for the final hop from the base station to 
the mobile unit. The system supports mobile directed 
handoff from one base station to another, which is done 
at very high speed and with low latency as part of the 
MAC layer. 


The Architecture 


In order to support the above requirements for 
multimedia the adapter card had to be able to handle 
ATM data, support fast handoff and provide the wireless 
bandwidth needed. The adapter card, called FAWN 
(Flexible Adapter for Wireless Networking) provides 
the necessary computing power to run the MAC and 
handoff software and provides an interfiace between the 
host computer andthe RF modem. To enhance reuse, 
the FAWN adapter was designed so that it could be 
used as the wireless adapter card in either a base-station, 
a mobile or an embedded application such as a personal 
terminal. In order to ensure the widest compatibility 
with desktop and portable computers we chose to use a 
PCMCIA interface for the FAWN adapter. 
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The FAWN adapter set consists of two cards, a modem 
card and a CPU card, and several interfiaces. The CPU 
card provides the CPU, data and program memory as 
well a buffer for data communication between the CPU 
and the PCMCIA interfiace, or between other processes 
running on the system. It also provides an interfiace for 
the modem card, a PCMCIA host and a peripheral card 
which can be used by other systems such as a personal 
terminal [3] or embedded base station. The CPU card 
can accept one or more modem cards which provide 
hardware for packet buffering, clock recovery and the 
interface to an RF modem 


The FAWN adapter set can be used in one of several 
configurations. The base station configuration is shown 
in Figure 2. The base station controller is a computer 
which has an interface to the backbone ATM network as 
well as an expansion bus which is used to plug in 
several PCMCIA adapters. Each PCMCIA adapter 
accepts a FAWN CPU card which in turn interfiaces 
with several modem cards. Because we use a FHSS 
modem, one modem card is required per channel, 
therefore so that the base station can provide enough 
channels for high demand areas several modem cards 
must be supported. 
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Figure 2. The FAWN card used in a base station 


When used as an adapter for a mobile system, the 
FAWN card interfaces to one modem card nd the 
PCMCIA connector in the mobile host. This 
configuration is shown in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. The FAWN card used in a mobile host 





When the FAWN cards are used as an embedded base 
station the peripheral interfiace is used to support a 
network interface, such as ATM. This configuration 1s 
shown in Figure 4. One or more modem cards can be 
plugged into the CPU card, supporting fewer distinct 
channels than the base station. This version of the card 
can be used in areas of medium demand, like in an 
office or corridor 
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Figure 4. The FAWN card used as an embedded base 
station 
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Another incarmation is a personal terminal [3]. Here a 
peripheral with video and audio I/O capability 1s 
plugged into the peripheral connector allowing the 
FAWN card to provide the wireless link. In addition 
the FAWN card provides the necessary CPU to run the 
terminal’s application. Here we take advantage of the 
card’s ability to multitask, so that the MAC layer can 
run on the same CPU as the PDA application. 
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video VO Fs 
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#e Inter-board 

~ connectors 

Figure §. The FAWN board used in a personal 
terminal 
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Detail of the FAWN card 1s shown in Figure 6. The 
main parts are the PCMCIA interface that provides 
connectivity to the host machine, the CPU and RAM 
subsystem which provides the raw processing power, 
the dual port RAM system which provides a fast way of 
transferring information from the host CPU to the 
adapter card, and the modem interfiace which provides 
packet buffering and provides the logic to interfiace with 
the RF modem. 


The following sections describe each part of the 
architecture in detail: 


e PCMCIA Interface. The PCMCIA interface 1s 
implemented in an FPGA and provides an interface 
between the host computer and the adapter card. In 
normal operation, the interface allows the host 
machine to access control registers that configure 
the interrupts for the CPU on the card and control 
the reset, as well as providing access to the Dual 
Port RAM (DPR). The PCMCIA interfiace also 
allows the host computer to access the peripherals 
that the FAWN card’s CPU would normally access 
by stalling the CPU, these include the other side of 
the DPR as well as the memory, the RF modem 
interface and the real time clock. 


e Dual Port RAM (DPR). The DPR provides a high 
speed interface between the host computer and the 
adapter card. The DPR 1s used to implement the 
queues necessary for communication between the 
host and FAWN. By using a RAM structure (as 
opposed to a FIFO) the implementation of arbitrary 
queue structures with differing sizes and priorities 
1s easy. When FAWN is used as an embedded 
controller, communication between the MAC 
process and the higher level processes still 
continues using the DPR, allowing a_ standard 
interface to be presented to all applications, 
wherever they run. The DPR provides support for 
semaphores to ensure that two identical locations 
are never accessed at the same time by the host and 
FAWN. 32K bytes of DPR are used in the 
prototype. The DPR also facilitates the conversion 
of the 32 bit word used by FAWN’s CPU to the 
16 bit word needed by the PCMCIA interfiace. 


e The adapter card contains a 32 bit RISC CPU, the 
ARM 610 [2] running at 20MHz. This 
microprocessor was chosen because of its low 
power as well as it being a powerful 32 bit CPU. 
The prototype systems includes 4M bytes of 
memory for program and data and interfiaces to 
another FPGA which controls the modem and 
provides buffering for the data packets. The 
ARM610 is powerful enough so that a single CPU 
can control many modem boards as well as provide 
the CPU to control a peripheral board which 
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Figure 6. Detailed architecture of the FAWN board 


contains an external network interface or other 
circuits. The CPU is also used to execute Forward 
Error Correction (FEC) code which ensures that 
elroneous cells are at least detected if they cannot 
be corrected. 


e RF Modem Interface. The modem interface is 
implemented in an FPGA and includes a packet 
buffer and a hop controller. The packet buffer is 
64bytes long and allows the buffering of a complete 
ATM _ packet as well as extra space for 
encapsulation and error control bits. The FPGA 
implements four such buffers, two for transmit and 
two for receive. During a receive operation one of 
the two receive buffers slowly fills up (at the data 
rate). When the buffer is full an interrupt is 
generated so that the CPU can empty the buffer all 
at once, meanwhile the other buffer begins to fill 
from the data stream. During transmit operation 
the CPU fills a transmit buffer then sets a bit to tell 
the FPGA that the buffier is ready to be sent. The 
buffer is then made available to the UART at the 
data rate. Once the buffer has been sent the FPGA 
generates an interrupt so that the CPU knows that 
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the buffer is now available to be filled. Meanwhile 
the second transmit buffer can be sent. The 
provision of these buffers allows the CPU to be 
decoupled from the low level byte based transceive 
operations. The FPGA also provides the necessary 
control logic for all the modem control including 
hop control (selecting the channel for the modem). 
Because we use an FPGA we are able to interface 
with other faster modems as they become available. 


The modem FPGA also provides a real time clock 
which can be read and reset by the CPU as well as 
being able to interrupt the CPU when a 
programmed time has been reached. In addition, 
there is an interface to an Analog to Digital 
Converter (ADC) which converts the received 
signal strength to a digital value and makes this 
available tothe CPU. The ADC can also interrupt 
the CPU once a threshold signal level has been 
crossed, this facilitates interrupt driven handoff. 
The FPGA also provides an interface to a UART 
which takes the raw bitstream from the modem and 
converts it to 8bit data bytes. We use SDLC 
encoding, which is a synchronous protocol that 
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guarantees that there are enough transitions to 
ensure that the UART remains synchronized. 


e RF Modem. We use a GEC Plessey frequency 
hopping spread spectrum modem (DE6003) which 
operates in the 2.4Ghz ISM (Industrial, Scientific 
and Medical) band. The modem uses gaussian 
minimum shift keying as the modulation technique 
and the parts we have operate at a bitrate of 625K 
bits/sec (future pin-replaceable modems will operate 
at 1M bits/sec). The modem can operate at one of 
83 channels, assigned for use on this channel by 
the FCC. The RF modem has two antenna ports 
for antenna diversity, so that the antenna with the 
best signal strength can be chosen during receive. 


e Peripheral Interface. The design includes a 
peripheral interfiace that allows additional 
peripherals to be plugged in. Examples include an 
external Ethernet or ATM adapter or a display with 
an audio I/O device allowing the card to be used in 
a personal terminal. 


Software 


The software is split between the FAWN adapter and 
the host CPU, a representation is shown in Figure 7. 
When FAWN is used in an embedded system al] the 
software runs on the CPU as diffierent processes. To 
enable this multiprocess software structure, the FAWN 
system runs a basic kernel which provides support for 
threads and schedules the MAC tasks as well as the 
queuing scheme for the ATM packets. The CPU also 
executes forward error correction, error detecting and 
correcting packets of data. Because the card runs a 
kernel, it is simple to implement another thread which 
might be responsible for running ATM adaptation layer 
code. By using the FAWN board to execute the bulk 
of the code we are able to present a standard interfiace 
and therefore improve compatibility over the many 
different platforms that support PCMCIA. Running the 
time-critical code on the adapter ensures that the data is 
handled in a timely manner. 


The MAC software runs as a high priority interrupt 
driven process on the FAWN CPU. On receiving an 
interrupt the MAC retrieves cells from the packet buffer, 
error checks and corrects the cells, then places the cell 
in the DPR interface. The queue manager operates 
using interrupts from the host and organizes packets in 
the DPR so they can be read by the host ATM 
interface. When FAWN is used with a host CPU, the 
host CPU reads the packets from the PCMCIA interface 
and executes the adaptation layer which makes the cells 
available to the application (in the case of the mobile 
host) or the ATM interface card. Ifthe process that uses 
the cells runs on FAWN then it runs as another process 
thread and communicates with the queue management 
software using software interrupts. 
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Figure 7. The software architecture 


The system that uses the FAWN card, SWAN, also 
implements mobile directed handoff. Therefore the 
MAC interface is able to signal the base station when a 
move is about to occur, the old base station can then 
reroute the data stream to the new base station. 


Implementation 


The FAWN card is implemented as two PC boards, the 
modem board and the CPU board that plug together, 
these are shown in Figure 8. The two boards are 
designed to fit in the floppy drive bay of an AT&T GIS 
3181 laptop computer, which is the machine we are 
using as the mobiles in our prototype. Eventually we 
plan to implement the design in a type Ill PCMCIA 
card that can be used in a wider variety of portable 
machines. Several modem cards can be plugged into 
the CPU card for use in a base station, and several CPU 
cards can be plugged into PCMCIA slots in the host 
computer. We are currently using Pentium based PCs 
as the base stations, and these interfiace with the ATM 
interface card, currently from FORE. The prototype is 
installed in our office environment and allows users of 
mobile systems to remain connected to the backbone 
network as they move. 


Conclusion 


In this paper we have described the architecture of an 
adapter card designed to support wireless mobile 
computing. We architected and built the card which is 
now in use in a prototype indoor wireless network. 
The card was architected and designed in a very flexible 
way, allowing the same card to be reused in _ base 
stations and mobiles. We are able to support high 
speed interfaces from the host machine to the adapter 
card using the DPR. Because the FPGA handles the 


byte level communication operations and only: presents 
the CPU with complete packets the CPU can be left to 
run MAC level code and still have enough capacity to 
execute embedded application programs. The MAC 
and handoff design 1s aided by the interrupt driven ADC 
and the real time clock which are available on the card. 
The processor on the card is responsible for all the low 
level operations, simplifying the interface presented over 
the PCMCIA interface which in tum simplifies the 
software that has to be implemented on the host. This 
increases the ease with which the system can be 
integrated with new hosts. 
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Figure 8. The CPU board and Modem board that make 
up the FAWN set. 
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Abstract 


Integrated Mobile Computing Environment and sim- 
ulation testbed (MCE) is a software platform to de- 
sign, develop, and test algorithms and applications 
for a network of mobile and static computers. MCE 
is designed with the idea of providing users with 
a transparent system so that an application may 
be tested on the simulation testbed and then used 
directly on the network without any source code 
changes. MCE provides default functionalities like 
routing, location tracking, and handoff along with 
service access points to add or change services re- 
sulting in a unique integrated environment for de- 
velopment and testing. MCE may also be used as 
a platform to evaluate and compare various mobile 
network algorithms. 


1 Introduction 


MCE is a software platform for a network of mobile 
and static computers on which various protocols, al- 
gorithms and applications can be built, tested, eval- 
uated and supported. When mobile systems have a 
large number of users, it is not practical to test ap- 
plications with real mobile systems. Conventional 
simulators like event driven simulators suffer from 
the problems that they are not close to reality and, 
when the number of mobile users is large, the time 
taken to test an application is enormous. Hence, we 
also provide facilities within MCE so that it can be 
used as a simulation testbed to test protocols devel- 
oped for a mobile network. 

MCE simulates a mobile host by a process, and 
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mobility is accomplished by checkpointing and pro- 
cess migration. In this aspect, MCE differs from 
other platforms such as the one described in [5]. 
This approach also provides for a transparent plat- 
form where the application developer need not 
make any changes when moving from the simulation 
testbed to the actual mobile environment. 

MCE provides features such as routing, location 
tracking and multicasting as default features. We 
have taken a modular design approach so that any 
communication protocol [3, 4, 6, 7] may be inte- 
grated into MCE and evaluated. Currently, we have 
our initial version of MCE simulatien testbed run- 
ning in our lab. The design and implementation 
details are described in Section 7. The current sta- 
tus report is given in Section 8. We are planning on 
setting up an ftp site for access to MCE information, 
and these details are given in Section 9. 


2 Mobile Computing Systems 


A mobile computing system consists of a network 
of static hosts and mobile hosts. A static host has 
a fixed geographical location in the network and a 
fixed network address. A mobile host can move and 
has no fixed location. However, every mobile host 
has a unique network address. All the static hosts 
are part of a wired network that forms the backbone 
of the mobile computing network. Some of the static 
hosts may be designated as Mobile Support Stations 
(MSS). An MSS has the necessary infrastructures 
to support mobile hosts and related functionalities. 
Each MSS supports mobile hosts within a certain 
geographical area called the cell. A mobile host may 
belong to at most one cell at any time. 
Communication among MSSs is supported by us- 
ing the backbone network. We assume that a logical 
communication channel exists between every pair of 
MSSs. Communications between an MSS and mo- 
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bile hosts in its cell are over a wireless medium. Al] 
communications among the mobile hosts are through 
their MSSs. Each mobile host has an MSS desig- 
nated as the home MSS where all relevant data for 
the mobile host, such as the current location, sub- 
scribed services etc., are maintained. 

A mobile host may migrate from one cell to an- 
other at any time. In order to keep track of the num- 
ber and identity of mobile hosts in its cell, an MSS 
periodically broadcasts an MSS specific beacon [6]. 
When a mobile host h receives the beacon from MSS 
Snew, verifies the MSS address; if the MSS has 
changed from what h remembers, say Sprey, then h 
sends a response tO Sney that includes the address 
Of Sprey. When Snew receives this message, a handoff 
procedure is executed between Snew and Sprey- 


3 MCE Architecture 


MCE consists of several networked UNIX machines. 
We consider every static machine as a mobile sup- 
port station and each MSS will have a server process, 
MSS Daemon (mssd), running in the background 
on the MSS. These daemon processes wi] control all 
communications that occur within the mobile net- 
work. We use sockets for establishing and control- 
ling various communication interfaces between static 
hosts. In our integrated platform, we provide soft- 
ware to support real mobile hosts along with features 
to support mobile host simulation. 

In case of simulation, we can develop and test 
applications for a mobile environment without the 
presence of actual mobile hosts and wireless inter- 
faces. Each mobile host f in the cell of an MSS s, 
is simulated by a process p, running on the MSS 
S,}. Migration of MH fA from an MSS s; to another 
MSS s2 is simulated by checkpointing and process 
migration of p;, from s, to sq followed by a hand- 
off. The wireless link between an MSS and an MH 
is simulated using sockets. The messages sent along 
the sockets are delayed to match the bandwidth ca- 
pabilities of wireless links. The mobility of MHs 
will be controlled by a mobility simulator (msim) 
process running on MSS machines. The correspon- 
dence between some of the entities in a mobile net- 
work and in the simulation is shown in Table 1. The 
msims communicate among themselves using sock- 
ets. The msims communicate with the MH pro- 
cesses (to checkpoint and migrate) using signals. A 
pictorial representation of the architecture is shown 
in Figure 1. Although, MCE is defined on the basis 
of networked UNIX machines, we have taken suf- 
ficient care to ensure that MCE could be ported 


Mobile Network 
Mobile Hosts 


Simulation 
Processes 
Sockets 
Process Migration 


Wireless Links 
Mobility 





Table 1: Correspondence between Mobile Network 
and Simulation in MCE 


easily to different hardware plaforms and operating 
systems. This has been done to make it easy to 
support MCE applications on different PDAs, note- 
books etc., that become available in the market. 

In order to support actual mobile network ap- 
plication development, MCE provides two libraries 
with identical Application Programming Interfaces 
(API), namely, MCE Simulation Library and 
MCE Mobile Environment Library.  Appli- 
cation developers may use the following steps to 
develop, test and deploy their mobile applications 
within MCE. 


e Develop the application using the APIs pro- 
vided by MCE. 


e Link the application with MCE Simulation 
Library and get an executable for the simula- 
tion testbed. 


e Test the application on the simulation testbed. 


e Once the application has been debugged, create 
a new executable by linking the application to 
the MCE Mobile Environment Library. 


e The application is now ready for use on a mobile 
host. 


MCE application developers need not be aware of 
any OS/hardware dependencies within MCE as the 
MCE API resides on top of the operating system. 
Thus, MCE application developers need not be con- 
cerned with any machine and/or operating system 
dependencies within MCE. MCE does not require 
any modifications to the operating system. More- 
over, MCE-specific processes such as mssd may be 
run as user level processes. This makes it easy to 
install MCE and develop and test MCE-based appli- 
cations. This view of MCE 1s illustrated in Figure 2. 

In the initial version of MCE, we have provided 
only the simulation and testbed features and hence 
MCE Simulation Library is the only library 
available at this time. We provide details about the 
simulation testbed environment in the following sec- 
tions. 
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e One of our design goals is to minimize develop- 


MCE Software ment that is not common to both the simulation 
/ testbed and real mobile network within MCE. 


e If mobile host processes were the only elements 
that were different from actual mobile comput- 


ing network, then the performance of the mobile 
applications and algorithms can be measured 
effectively. The only difference we need to ac- 
count for would be the mobile host processing 
and the wireless interface. 





Figure 1: The Simulation Testbed 


—— 4 Mobility Management 


We use checkpointing to simulate mobile host migra- 
tion from one MSS to another. Complexities intro- 
duced by checkpointing and process migration can 
be avoided by letting a single host simulate multi- 
ple MSSs. We chose not to take that approach for 
several reasons, some of which are: 








Operating System 





e By using the backbone network as part of the 
simulation, the static network part of MCE gets 
tested completely. Moreover, this lets us use an 

Data Network MSS as a simulation node as well as a real MSS 
supporting mobile hosts. This facility may help 
in testing and evaluating performance of either 
end involved in a protocol independently. 


Figure 2: MCE Software on a System In the simulation testbed, when a mobile host en- 
ters an MSS, the corresponding msim process will 
decide when the mobile host will leave that MSS. 
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Figure 3: Mobility and Handoff 


We use a simple scheme that assumes the time of 
stay in an MSS to be random (uniform distribu- 
tion) and choose a destination. More sophisticated 
schemes may be designed based on the velocity of 
a mobile host and direction of its movement. For 
such schemes to work, msim should be aware of the 
topology and dimensions of the cells. We also pro- 
vide an option to let users specify mobility patterns. 

Let MH h move from the cell of MSS s to the 
cell of MSS s’. Let m and m’, respectively, be the 
msim processes in the machines s and s’. The steps 
involved in the migration of MH h from s to s’ are 
as follows. 


¢ msim m sends a signal to mobile host h to 
checkpoint h’s state ((1) in Figure 3). 


e msim m then transfers the checkpointed state 
of mobile host h to msim m’ in the MSS s’ ((2) 
in Figure 3). 


e msim m’ then restarts the MH h from its check- 
pointed state ((3) in Figure 3). As part of 
restart, socket connections are released with the 
mssd of s and are established with the mssd 
of s’. 


4.1 Checkpointing 


For checkpointing, we are using an implementation 
available in the public domain. To checkpoint the 
state of an MH, msim sends a signal to MH. The 


MH executes a signal handler to checkpoint its state. 
First, the data region of the process is saved. Next 
a setjmp() call is made to save the register contents 
into a file. The msim process at the destination 
MSS uses the checkpointed data to restart the pro- 
cess at the destination. Currently, we do not support 
file operations. 

The files associated with the MH are not moved 
along with the MH. At present, we assume that the 
files in a remote machine are accessible using NFS 
automount (which is the case in our testbed environ- 
ment). This simple option is chosen to reduce the 
time taken to simulate mobility. 

In order to support file operations, we are plan- 
ning to implement a scheme similar to that of con- 
dor [8]. The file position of all open files will be 
saved, and the buffers will be flushed. Since we 
checkpoint the state of an MH (and flush the buffers) 
only when the MH has to migrate, we can support 
combinations of read and write operations. (In con- 
dor, only idempotent file operations are supported. ) 


5 Handoff 


After MH h is restarted by msim m’, the following 
steps take place as part of a handoff procedure exe- 
cuted between the MSS s and the new MSS s’ within 
the MCE. The handoff procedure described below is 
the same for both the actual mobile environment 
and the simulation testbed. In case of actual mo- 
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bile environment, handoff is triggered by reception 
of beacon by MH fh from MSS s’. In case of simu- 
lation, we simulate reception of beacon from MSS 
s' during process restart. This triggers the handoff 
between s and s’. 


e MH h registers with MSS s’ by sending a mes- 
sage register(h, s) ((4) in Figure 3). MSS s’ then 
sends a message to the home MSS of MH & to 
request verification and to update the current 
location of h to be MSS s’. 


e MSS s’ sends a deregister{h) message to s ((5) 
in Figure 3). 


e MSS s, on receiving deregister message, removes 
MH A from its list of local MHs and sets the 
forwarding pointer for MH h to MSS s’. 


e MSS s then transfers the state of MH hf stored 
in s (if any) to MSS s’ ((6) in Figure 3). MSS s 
also transfers any undelivered messages buffered 
for MH h to MSS s’. If s receives any messages 
for h, they will be forwarded to MSS s’. 


e MSS s’ then sends a registration accepted mes- 
sage to A. 


6 Features 


The simulation testbed provides a set of features, 
such as search(h) and deliver{m,h), that could be 
used while developing, evaluating or testing new ap- 
plications. These features are outlined in this sec- 
tion. MCE provides these as default features and the 
implementation details are provided in Section 8. 

search(h) returns the current location of the mo- 
bile host A. The current location of h is the MSS s’ 
in whose cell A currently resides in. Let search(h) be 
invoked at MSS s. MSS s then sends a message to 
the home MSS of A enquiring the current location 
of MH h. The home MSS, on receiving the enquiry, 
checks to see if the MH has been registered with any 
MSS by checking its database. If h is registered with 
MSS Seurr, then the location enquiry message is for- 
warded to Scurr. When Seyurp receives the message, 
it verifies that mobile host A is present in its cell and 
sends a reply to the originator of the search(h) op- 
eration. If h is not present in Seyy, and if Scu,, has 
a forwarding address, say Sneze for h, then the loca- 
tion enquiry message is forwarded to Syezz. In case 
there is no forwarding address for A, a “not found” 
message is sent as a reply. 

deliver(m, h) delivers message m to MH A using 
a routing strategy similar to the scheme designed 
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by IETF [1]. Every mobile host has a home MSS. 
Whenever a mobile host registers with an MSS, it 
will inform the home machine of its current location. 
deliver(m, h) will send message m to h’s home MSS, 
which wil] then forward it to the current MSS of h. 


7 MCE Platform Design and 
Implementation Details 


Our MCE platform is currently implemented on 
Pentium PCs running the Linux operating system 
(version 1.0.8) and on Sun workstations running 
SunOS 4.1.3. In our initial setup, we do not have 
true mobile hosts. As stated earlier, mobile hosts 
are simulated by processes running on the MSS it- 
self. This will be useful to test various protocols and 
algorithms for the MCE platform. In our initial ver- 
sion, we restrict migration of an MH from MSS s 
to MSS s’ only if s and s’ have the same hardware 
and OS. This is due to the fact that we do process 
migration by checkpointing and transferring the pro- 
cess to the new host. Our scheme for check pointing 
(as explained earlier in section 4.1) is hardware/OS 
specific which imposes this restriction. This is a lim- 
itation only on the simulation testbed part of MCE, 
since in areal mobile network, mobile hosts migrate 
on their own to anew MSS and MCE does not have 
to simulate the mobility aspect. 

The MSS server process (mssd), which supports 
the MCE platform, runs in the background as a 
daemon process. The mssd server will be a hy- 
brid server with certain services like date and time 
provided in an iterative fashion and others like file 
transfer provided in a concurrent fashion. The na- 
ture of service will dictate whether the server will do 
it iteratively or concurrently. 

The mssd process handles all the MCE-related 
messages going through the MSS. When an MSS 
boots, the mssd process is initiated. The process 
then sets up the required communication interfaces 
using sockets to handle message traffic within the 
MCE. We have three distinct interfaces to handle: 


e MSS to MSS static network-based communica- 
tions between their respective mssd daemons. 


e messages between an MH and the mssd process 
of its current MSS. 


e messages between processes (other than mssd) 
in an MSS and its mssd process (intra-MSS 
MCE communications). This includes support- 
ing msim communications. 
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Once the sockets are created and bound to ad- 
dresses, we set up the mssd process to handle 
the asynchronous messages arriving on any of the 
above mentioned interfaces. Another step in the 1ni- 
tialization phase is to setup tables needed to ver- 
ify/authenticate mobile host data. In our initial ver- 
sion, we have two tables as follows: 


e HMSS database table to keep track of mobile 
hosts whose home MSS 1s the local host. 


e VMSS table to keep track of all mobile hosts 
currently getting serviced by the MSS. This 1n- 
cludes all the mobile hosts that have been reg- 
istered with the local MSS regardless of their 
home MSSs. 


In order to support the development of mobile 
host processes, we have developed a MCE Applica- 
tion Programming Interface (MCE-APIT). The pur- 
pose of this interface 1s to provide interface routines 
that will make the underlying issues of mobility etc., 
transparent to the application developer so that the 
developer does not require an in-depth understand- 
ing of ‘how’ the MCE works. The knowledge of 
‘what’ the MCE provides is sufficient. The MCE- 
API also provides a way to ensure that the applica- 
tions need not be rewritten or modified irrespective 
of whether the process is being simulated on the MSS 
itself or is actually run on a mobile host with a wire- 
less communication interface. The MCE-API pro- 
vides interfaces to handle response to beacon mes- 
sages for registration, to setup connections, to send 
and receive messages and to terminate connections. 
The software architecture and message flow paths 
are shown in Figure 4. 


8 Current Status Report 


At present, we have MCE simulation testbed work- 
ing in our lab with a default routing scheme, default 
search facility, default registration and default dereg- 
istration features. We describe these features in de- 
tail and state the current development status along 
with immediate and future plans. We are planning 
to add support to let users add similar services with- 
out having to modify MCE source code. We view 
this as a subscription based service and the motiva- 
tion behind this idea is to be able to use MCE as 
an evaluation and/or comparison platform to eval- 
uate different algorithms. For example, if there are 
two routing algorithms to be compared, one can run 
test cases on both algorithms using the same bench- 
mark applications and compare the results. MCE 


keeps environment used on both algorithms the same 
which helps the user get more dependable results. 

The following is a list of terms used in the rest of 
this section. 


e h- A mobile host. 


® Snew - The MSS of the cell into which A has just 
moved into during cell to cell migration. 


© Sprey - The MSS of the cell from where A mi- 
grated. 


® Seurr - The MSS of the cell where fA currently 
resides. 


© Shome - The home MSS of h. 


8.1 Simulation Testbed Setup 


Figure 5 shows the backbone local area network on 
which MCE 1s being developed and tested. Files in 
any of the machines may be accessed from any other 
machine using automount facility. Each machine is 
represented by a node in the diagram and the node 
contains the name! and the operating system of the 
machine. Ascan be seen, the MCE simulation plat- 
form is running on different flavors of the UNIX op- 
erating system. The checkpointing scheme that we 
use is also OS/hardware specific. But the evolution 
of MCE 1s being planned to be independent of any 
operating system and/or hardware specific idiosyn- 
cracies as much as possible. The PDAs, notebooks 
etc. are mostly available on the DOS/Windews op- 
erating environments and we are planning to tune 
MCE-API to be usable on these platforms as well. 


8.2 Limitations 


Wesimulate a mobile host by asingle process at this 
time. This poses a limitation on the use of MCE as 
this restricts the ability to test multiple concurrent 
applications on a single mobile host. However, the 
current version of MCE may be effectively used to 
test applications that are independent of other pro- 
cesses on the mobile host. This implies that we sim- 
ulate these independent mobile host processes as if 
they were running on different mobile hosts. Note 
that this still does not impose or introduce appli- 
cation code that is specific to the simulation en- 
vironment. But this does not aid in the develop- 
ment of inter-dependent, concurrent mobile host ap- 
plications. We are working on extending the MCE 


'The internet address of the machines may be derived by 
just appending “.utdalias.edu” to the names shown 
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Figure 4: MCE Software Architecture 


simulation facility to support development of inter- 
dependent concurrent processes. 

The checkpointing method used is another limita- 
tion within MCE simulation testbed. We are explor- 
ing methods to do checkpointing and recovery in a 
machine independent way to overcome the limitation 
imposed by our current method. 


8.3 Utilities 


Each mobile host must have subscribed for service 
with its home MSS. MCE provides a subscribe util- 
ity that takes subscription data from a user and 
adds the data to the HMSS database. The HMSS 
database stores the mobile host’s unique network 
identifier, subscribed services, privileges and last 
known location for the mobile host. In the cur- 
rent implementation, we use a 2-tuple, [home MSS 
network address, mobile host identifier] to form the 
unique network-wide mobile host identifier. When- 
ever a mobile host registers for service with any MSS, 
the HMSS database is updated to reflect the cur- 
rent location of the mobile host. There are no ser- 
vice subscription data stored in HMSS database now 
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but as MCE evolves to support various subscribable 
services like ftp, email etc., the subscription tool 
will evolve to support them. MCE does not have a 
browser tool to browse the HMSS database and we 
are working on adding such a tool in the near fu- 
ture. Each MSS has an in-memory database called 
VMSS, to keep track of the mobile hosts that are 
getting serviced by the MSS at any given time. 


8.4 Registration 


MCE requires a mobile host to register with the lo- 
cal MSS prior to requesting or receiving any service. 
MCE provides a default registration service for mo- 
bile hosts to register with their local MSS. Mobile 
hosts may request registration services with the lo- 
cal MSS under (at least) two different circumstances 
and both of these are explained below. 


e MH h is powered up and hence does not have 
an MSS that is currently providing service. In 
this scenario, when h receives a beacon from the 
MSS of the cell it currently resides in, say Snew, 
h sends a registration request tO Spew-. Snew 
forwards the message to the home MSS of fh, 
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Figure 6: Mobile Host Registration Message Ladder 


SAY Shome. When Shome receives the registration 
request, it validates the information and sends 
an accept or deny message. If Shome accepts 
the registration request, the HMSS database is 
updated with the location information about h. 
Snew Teceives this message and forwards it to 
h. If the registration was accepted, Spey also 
modifies the VMSS tables with data about h. 
Once this registration process is completed, MH 
h may receive messages from anywhere in the 
network at the new location via Spey. 


MH fh has just moved into the cell of sje, and 
receives a beacon from Spey. The MSS address 
is different from what h remembers and so h 
sends a registration request to the new MSS 
Snew. The sequence is the same as the previ- 
ous case till s,e, receives a reply from Shome- 
If the registration succeeds, Se, sends a dereg- 
istration due to handoff request to the previ- 
ous MSS as remembered by A, say Sprey. When 
Sprey Teceives the deregistration due to handoff 
message from Syey, all buffered messages for h 
are forwarded to Syne, and then the VMSS table 
entry for A in Sprey 18 deleted. Sprey then sends a 
deregistration acknowledgement to spew. When 
Snew Teceives this acknowledgement, it updates 
its VMSS table for A and then forwards an ac- 
cept message. If registration was denied, no 
deregistration request is sent by spew. 


Message ladder depicting the second registration 
scenario is shown in Figure 6. The default regis- 
tration algorithm used by MCE is presented in Ap- 
pendix A.1. 


8.5 Deregistration 


MCE uses a deregistration message to keep the lo- 
cation tracking of mobile hosts up-to-date in VMSS 
and HMSS databases. In case of deregistration also, 
there are two scenarios that are supported by MCE. 


e Mobile host h is going to be shut down. This 
may result in the mobile host sending a dereg- 
istration with disconnect as the reason. When 
Scurr, the current MSS of A, receives it, Scurr 
will forward the request to Shome. Then Secure 
will clear the data about h from its VMSS 
table. When Shome receives the deregistra- 
tion disconnect message, it updates its HMSS 
database to reflect h’s disconnected state from 
the network. 


e The disconnect message is sent as part of the 
handoff sequence as described in registration 
earlier. The disconnect message sent by Spey 
will indicate handoff as the reason. When 
Sprev Teceives this message, it forwards all the 
buffered messages for h to Spey, then sends 
a deregistration acknowledgement and clears 
VMSS table of h’s data. 
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Figure 7: Mobile Host Deregistration Message Ladders 


Message ladders for these deregistration scenar- 
los are presented in Figure 7. The default deregis- 
tration algorithm used by MCE is presented in Ap- 
pendix A.2. 


8.6 Routing Scheme 


MCE provides a message routing mechanism, 
which is similar to IETF [1]. MCE assumes that 
message delivery between mobile hosts is done us- 
ing their respective mobile support stations. This 
assumption not only helps in simulation but also 
in providing other services like tolerating MSS fail- 
ures [2]. The default scheme provided for rout- 
ing within MCE is built using datagram sockets on 
UDP/IP protocols above the transport layer. This 
may be modified to be part of IP layer in the future. 
MCE’s default routing scheme is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 8. When a mobile host h;,. sends a message m; 
to another mobile host hges;, the message ™, 1s first 
received by the current MSS of hs,-. The message 
is then forwarded to the home MSS of hges:. Home 
MSS of hges: looks up hges¢’s location in its HMSS 
database and forwards m, to the current MSS of 
hdest. When the current MSS of hges: receives ™1, 
it looks up its VMSS database for information on 
hdest and delivers the message to hges:. The routing 
scheme is not reliable and assumes that applications 
have mechanisms to ensure reliable message delivery. 
We are planning to add reliable message delivery op- 


tions in the near future. The routing algorithm ex- 
ecuted at every MSS is described in Appendix A.3. 


8.7 Mobile Host Search Facility 


The search(h) feature as described earlier in Sec- 
tion 6 is provided by the current version of 
MCE. The implementation uses the default routing 
scheme. The location enquiry message is forwarded 
to the MSS where A resides. Instead of delivering 
the message to A, the local MSS returns a message 
giving the current location information to the origi- 
nator of the search(h) request. 


9 Future Work 


We plan to enhance MCE so as to make it a com- 
plete simulation testbed as well as a platform to sup- 
port a mobile network environment. Currently we 
are planning to add support to provide subscribable 
services like ftp, email, talk etc. We are working on 
schemes to let the user subscribe for a service either 
on an iterative or on a concurrent basis. We plan to 
add fault tolerance [2] and study the performance. 
In addition, we are planning to provide support to 
do performance comparison and analysis of routing 
schemes. Support for concurrent mobile host pro- 
cesses is also being planned for the near future. 

An ftp site for accessing MCE software and doc- 
uments will be setup in the very near future. Once 
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setup, the access will be provided through anony- 
mous ftp to ftp.utdallas.edu. The proposed directory 
is pub/cs/venky/MCE and a README file in that 
directory will explain the setup procedures for MCE. 
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A MCE Default Algorithms 
A.l1 MCE Registration Algorithm 


if the message is from a local mobile host 
if home MSS of the mobile host == local MSS 
update current location information on HMSS databse; 
update the VMSS table for mobile host interface data; 
if the registration is part of handoff 
send deregister message to previous MSS; 
else 
send regsiter accept message to mobile host; 
else if home MSS is not the local MSS 
forward the register message to the hmss MSS of the mobile host; 
else if the message was received on the MSS network interface 
if the message is a registration request message 
if local MSS is not the home MSS of the mobile host 
ignore the message and return; 
retrieve the profile of the mobile host from HMSS database; 
verify the mobile host request and validate; 
if registration is valid request 
update current location information on HMSS database; 
send registration accepted message to the new MSS of the mobile host; 
else 
send a registration denied message to the new MSS of the mobile host; 
else if the message is a registration accepted message 
if registration is due to handoff 
send a deregister message to the previous MSS of the mobile host; 
else 
send registration accepted message to the mobile host; 
else if the message is a registration denied message 
send registration denied message to the mobile host; 
delete any current information on the mobile host; 


A.2 MCE Deregistration Algorithm 


if the deregister message is from a local mobile host 
update the VMSS table for mobile host interface data; 
if the home MSS of the mobile host is local MSS 
update current location information on HMSS databse; 
else if home MSS is not the local MSS 
forward the deregister message to the home MSS of the mobile host; 
else if the message was received on the MSS network interface 
if the message is handoff deregistration message 
if local MSS is not the home MSS of the mobile host 
ignore the message and return; 
forward all the buffered data for the mobile host to the source MSS of the message; 
cleanout mobile host data in VMSS table; 
send deregistration accepted message to the source MSS of the message; 
else if the message is a disconnect deregistration message 
cleanout mobile host data in VMSS table; 
if this MSS is the home MSS of the mobile host that is getting deregistered 
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update the HMSS database to reflect the disconnected state of the mobile host; 
else if the message is a deregistration acknowledgement message 

/* this is the reply to deregistration message */ 

/* to the previous MSS during handoff */ 

update VMSS table with the mobile host data; 





A.38 MCE Routing Algorithm 





if message was received on the mobile host (wireless) interface: 
if home MSS of destination is the local MSS 
find location information of mobile host from HMSS database; 
if mobile host is in cell of home MSS 
send message to destination mobile host; 
else 
forward the message to the MSS of current location of the destination mobile host; 
else if the home MSS of destination is different 
forward the message to the home MSS of the destination; 
else if message was received on the MSS network interface: 
if home MSS of destination is the local MSS 
find location information of mobile host from HMSS database; 
if mobile host is in cell of home MSS 
send message to destination mobile host; 
else 
forward the message to the MSS of current location of the destination mobile host; 
else /* not home MSS of destination mobile host */ 
if destination mobile host is registered with local MSS 
send message to destination mobile host; 
else if destination host has buffering setup 
buffer the message to be forwarded later; 
else 
message gets dropped; 
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Abstract 


Mobile applications must operate in environments in 
which the network connectivity, input/output devices, 
power and contextual information available to them 
may all vary. Applications which react to changes in 
these parameters in order to ensure continuing service to 
the user are termed adaptive applications and have 
recently emerged as an area of intense research activity. 
In this paper we describe the design and implementation 
of a network emulator which facilitates research in this 
field by allowing applications to be exposed to user 
controlled fluctuations in network service. The emulator 
can be used with any application which uses UDP and 
requires only minimal changes to the application or, it 
may be used with applications written using the 
ANSAware distributed systems platform in which case 
no changes are necessary to the application. The design 
and implementation of the emulator are described in this 
paper as our experiences of using the emulator to model 
three distinct types of wireless network: GSM, an 
analogue cellular service and a simple shared radio 
channel. The source code for the emulator is freely 
available and instructions on obtaining the code are also 
included. 


1. Introduction 


Mobile computing environments are characterised 
by variation. In particular, during the execution-time of 
a mobile application the network connectivity, 
input/output devices, power and contextual information 
available to the application may all vary [Davies,94], 
[Duchamp,92], [Schilit,94]. In our research at Lancaster 
we are interested in developing applications and system 
services which are able to cope with wide fluctuations 
in these parameters (termed adaptive applications 
[Katz,94]) and in particular with fluctuations in the first 
of these parameters, i.e. network connectivity. This 
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work has been motivated by two beliefs: firstly, that 
fluctuations in network connectivity are unavoidable in 
a mobile environment and secondly, that such 
fluctuations should become an accepted part of an 
application's operation and not be treated as an error or 
temporary ‘glitch’. 


The first of these statements 1s clearly true if we 
assume that mobile computers will have multiple 


- network interfaces [Hager,93] and that users will be able 


to dynamically switch between networks (for example 
switching between a wired network and a local area 
wireless network when un-docking a portable PC). 
Determining the feasibility of the second of these 
statements requires further research. However, to 
conduct this research requires an environment in which 
the level of network service available to a mobile 
machine can be varied. This paper reports on the 
development of such an environment based not on 
hardware but on a software network emulator which 
allows us to conduct research into network variance 
without investing in multiple network infrastructures. 


Section 2 of this paper describes the overall design 
and configuration of the network emulator. Details are 
given of how the emulator may be configured to 
emulate a number of different networks with examples 
based on three wide-area wireless networks with which 
we have practical experience: GSM, a U.K. analogue 
cellular service and an analogue private mobile radio 
(PMR) system. Section 3 then briefly describes a 
graphical user interface to the emulator which enables 
users to control and visualise the flow of information 
between mobile computers. Section 4 presents details of 
the modifications necessary to client applications to 
enable them to exploit the emulator. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the use of applications written 
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using the ANSAware distributed systems platform 
which we have modified to operate with the emulator. 
Section 5 then presents an analysis of the performance 
of the emulator and highlights the relationship between 
the network bandwidth to be emulated and the average 
size of packets sent to the emulator. Finally, section 6 
contains some concluding remarks. 


2. Design and Implementation 
2.1. Emulator Design 


The network emulator is designed to provide an 
approximate emulation of low-speed networks using 
standard hardware and systems software. It should be 
stressed that as researchers we are more concerned with 
variance in network connectivity than precise 
simulations of network characteristics and hence the 
accuracy of the emulator is not considered to be of 
critical importance (for example, we use standard UNIX 
timing facilities). The basic approach used by the 
emulator is to intercept UDP packets travelling between 
sources and sinks and to introduce a delay similar to that 
which would be incurred if the packets were transmitted 
over a slower network. The emulator mimics the 
workings of a slow speed network and so delays are 
related to (for example) network load and error rates. The 
most controversial feature of the emulator's design is 
that it is structured as a single, central point through 
which all messages are routed and at which point 
network delays are introduced. Thus for each node in the 
network to be emulated the emulator maintains a queue 
of packets waiting to be transmitted. This use of a 
central point for the emulation is in contrast to systems 
such as Ingham's Delayline network emulator 
[Ingham,94] in which processing 1s carried out at both 
the sender and recipient of messages with delays being 
implemented at the receiver's end. 


While implementing the emulator as a central point 
clearly creates a bottleneck in the system there are two 
key advantages to be gained from this approach. Firstly, 
the emulator is able to adjust the network characteristics 
experienced by applications based on load. Hence, for 
example, if the network to be emulated has a simple 
shared transmission medium the emulator itself can 
detect potential packet collisions and discard the 
appropriate packets. The second advantage is that the 
semantics of sockets are automatically preserved by the 
emulator: the sender always believes that packets have 
been sent properly since they always appear to reach 
their destination (in practice of course they have only 
reached the emulator) and the receiver receives messages 
in the order in which they would arrive in a real network 
(in contrast to the Delayline system in which packets 
may arrive in the wrong order since the delay is 


introduced at the receiver side of the communication). 


However, there are a number of disadvantages in 
structuring the network emulator as a central process. In 
particular, the design makes the following 
assumptions:- 


* The time the emulator takes to process a packet 1s 
negligible compared to the delay incurred during 
transmission over a slow network. 


* The time taken to transmit a UDP packet over the 
high speed network is negligible compared to the 
delay incurred during transmission over a slow 
network. 


* The number of nodes that are to be interconnected 
via the emulator is small (i.e. less than sixteen) and 
only a subset of these are transmitting at any one 
time. 


Clearly, as the size of UDP packets decrease or the 
speed of the network being emulated increases then the 
first two of these assumptions introduce increasing 
inaccuracies. However, in practice we have found that 
these assumptions are valid for the type of experimental 
work we wish to carry out (see section 5). 


2.2. Emulator Configuration 


The network emulator can be configured in two 
distinct ways. Firstly, new types of network may be 
introduced, e.g. a connection oriented cellular service or 
a connectionless shared medium network. This requires 
modification to one of the emulator's source files and re- 
compilation. In more detail, the user must supply a 
function called new_network_name_send (senderNodeld, 
dataPacket) which is called by the emulator every time a 
packet is to be sent via the new network. Within this 
function the user must implement any delays which are 
associated with attempting to send packets on the 
network. For example, if the network has a high turn- 
around time which occurs when the node switches from 
receiving to transmitting information this can be 
modelled with the new_network_name_send function. 
Error characteristics can also be specified for the 
network or the occurrence of errors may be modelled as 
part of the throughput specified. Once a new network 
has been introduced its behaviour can be tailored during 
run-time using configuration files. A_ typical 
configuration file is shown in figure 1. 


Line 1 of the configuration file denotes the type of 
the network to emulate - in this case a raw radio 
channel. Line 2 specifies the number of nodes that are 
connected to the network (in this case 3) and lines 3 to 
5 provide information about each node. Specifically, for 
each node its name, maximum buffer size and internet 
address must be specified. The buffer size is used to 
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<network to be emulated> 
<no. of sources/sinks of data> 
<source no. 0> 

< source no |> 

<source no. 2> 

< channel characteristics 0-1> 
< channel characteristics 0-2> 
< channel characteristics 1-O> 
< channel characteristics 1-2> 
< channel characteristics 2-0> 
< channel characteristics 2-1> 


Figure 1 : A Typical Configuration File 


prevent applications from running ahead of the network; 
once a node's buffer is full all subsequent send requests 
will be blocked. 


Se 
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2 3 
0 5 


Figure 2 : Emulator Channel Connection Diagram 


For the purposes of the emulator the network to be 
emulated must be visualised as a series of uni- 
directional channels interconnecting each of the nodes 
(see figure 2). The characteristics of these channels are 
specified in lines 6-11. For example, line 6 of the 
configuration file specifies the characteristics of channel 
QO, i.e. the channel between nodes O and 1. The 
characteristics are that the channel has a throughput of 
1200 bps and that messages transmitted on this channel 
collide with messages transmitted simultaneously on 
any of the other channels except channel 1, 1.e. the 
Other outgoing channel from this node. This is 
expressed using a bit map mask with a bit being set 
denoting that collisions occur with messages on the 
corresponding channel (channel O being the least 
significant bit). 


The network emulator supports dynamic updates to 
the configuration file during operation so that the effect 
of changing the quality-of-service of a network can be 
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easily demonstrated. For example, by simply setting the 
throughput of a given node's output channels to zero we 
can emulate disconnection. It should be noted however 
that radical changes to the network configuration may 
result in those packets currently being queued at the 
emulator being delayed longer than expected during the 
reconfiguration. This is because when the emulator 1s 
re-configured it re-calculates the dispatch time of all the 
waiting packets without taking into account any time 
the packets have already been delayed. Thus re- 
configurations involving small changes to the 
throughput of slow-speed networks are most susceptible 
to this problem (particularly if the packets being queued 
are relatively large). Re-configurations involving the 
addition or removal of nodes are supported: the emulator 
simply prints a warning if a previously supported node 
is no-longer supported in the new configuration file. 


2.3. Example Configurations 


We have used the emulator to emulate three types 
of network: GSM, a U.K. analogue cellular service and 
a simple shared radio channel. In the case of GSM the 
network appears to have fairly dependable characteristics 
with an average call set up time of 3 seconds and a 
corrected throughput of 9600 bits/sec. In the case of the 
analogue cellular service (using Motorola Cellect 
modems and MicroTac II handsets) the call set up time 
is substantially longer, taking about 20 seconds for the 
connection to be fully established. Once the connection 
has been established we are able to get a corrected 
throughput of around 3700 bits/sec on a theoretical 
4800 link. Setting the modems to run at higher speeds 
typically gives us a lower corrected throughput due to 
the number of retransmissions necessary to compensate 
for the high errorrate. 


The emulator configuration for these two networks 
is very similar. Two new send routines were required 
(gsm_send () and analogue_send ()) which introduced the 
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appropriate connection delay for each network. For both 
networks packets sent by a node to a new destination 
causes the emulator to simulate the disconnection of the 
node from its previous destination and connection to the 
new destination node. The only difference between the 
gsm_send and analogue_send routines is the length of 
delay they introduce to emulate call connection. The 
configuration files for these networks are both 
straightforward with the collisions flags being set to no 
collisions and the throughput being set at 9600 and 
3700 for the GSM and analogue networks respectively. 


raw_send ( int : sourceld, dataPacket *pkt) 
{ 
mapAddressToNodeld (dataPkt-> 
destinationAddress, &sinkId); 
if (emptyQ(sourceld) { 
addToTxQ (sourceld, pkt); 
obtainChannelCharacteristics(sourceld, 
sinkId, &characteristics); 
/* insert any additional delays/errors here */ 
calculateDispatchTime(pkt-> length, 
characteristics->bandwidth); 
resetCollisionBits (characteristics); 


} 


else 
addToTxQ (sourceld, pkt); 


Figure 3 : Pseudo Code for Emulator Send Routine for 
a Raw Radio Channel 
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The emulation of the raw radio channel has a much 
more straightforward send routine which introduces no 
additional delays (see figure 3). However, the 
configuration file for this type of network is more 
complex. In particular, the collision flags must be set 
such that data on any channel collides with data on any 
other channel. For the purposes of our work we have 
used a throughput of 1200 bits/sec to emulate the 
characteristics of a simple analogue private mobile radio 
(PMR) system. An example configuration file for this 
type of network is given in figure 2. 


3. A Graphical Interface to 
the Network Emulator 


At an early stage in the network emulator's 
development it was realised that a graphical front-end to 
the emulator could be used to enhance demonstrations of 
adaptive applications. The interface we have developed 
allows users to both view and control the operation of 
the emulator. During normal use the interface displays 
for each node the number of packets waiting to be 
dispatched, the last action that occurred with respect to 
that node (e.g. packet arrived, packet dispatched etc.) and 
for the packet at the head of the node's queue its 
destination, size and dispatch time. Hence, if-we have a 
fast sender connected to its intended destination by a 
slow network the queue size for the sending node will 
build up steadily and we will see many more packet 
arrival events than packet departures. The interface to 
the emulator also allows users to control the emulator 
by dynamically changing the configuration file it uses. 
In this way we can, for example, show the effect on 
applications of gradually reducing the throughput 
available. 








9.6nocrashs 
9.6crashs 
4.8nocrashs 
4.8crashs 
2.4nocrashs 









Figure 4 ; The Network Emulator Controller 
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The interface is implemented as an entirely separate 
process which communicates with the emulator using 
sockets. This communication takes the form of well- 
defined packets sent from the emulator whenever a 
relevant event occurs (see figure 5). Control packets to, 
for example, force the emulator to update its 
configuration file can be sent from the monitor to the 
emulator. 


struct monitorPacket { 
char header [2]; 
int type; 


/* identifies emulator pkt */ 
/* type of pkt */ 


struct timeval 


time_now; /* emulator's clock time */ 
int nodeld; /* node to which msg relates */ 
int qLength; /* length of q for this node */ 
int event; /* event which has occurred */ 
int size; /* size of data pkt involved */ 
int dest; /* destination nodeld */ 


struct timeval 
event_time; /* time relating to the event. 


Can be different for each 


event */ 
ie 
/* pkt has been discarded */ 
#def ine EVENT_PKT_DISCARD 0 
/* pkt has been sent */ 
#define EVENT_PKT_SENT l 
/* pkt collided (and discarded) */ 
#define EVENT_PKT_COLLIDED 2 
/* pkt has arrived at node */ 
#define EVENT_PKT_ARRIVED 3 
/* pkt has been scheduled for tx */ 
#define EVENT_PKT_SCHEDULED | 


Figure 5: Packet Format For Communications 
Between the Emulator and its Interface 


Implementing the emulator's user interface as a 
separate process has the two distinct advantages. Firstly, 
we can run the interface on a separate machine and thus 
could implement processor intensive graphics 
monitoring tools without affecting the performance of 
the emulator. Secondly, we can have a number of 
different interfaces implemented to illustrate and control 
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different aspects of the emulator. 
4. Emulator Client Code 
4.1. Standard Distributed Applications 


We use the emulator with two types of distributed 
application. The first are standard distributed 
applications which communicate using UDP. In order 
that these can use the emulator they must use new 
versions of the sendto and recvfrom system calls. These 
are currently implemented as new functions 
emulator_sendto and emulator_recvfrom which form 
wrappers around the standard calls in order to add and 
remove additional header information required by the 
emulator. Applications must at present be re-compiled 
to use these new functions. However, it would be a 
relatively straightforward task to compile these 
functions as a library which could be dynamically linked 
with existing applications to allow them to 
transparently use the emulator. The format of the packet 
headers used by emulator_sendto and emulator_recvfrom 
is shown in figure 6. 


struct dataPacket { 
header [2]; 
int _ type; 


char /* identifies em. pkt */ 
/* type of pkt */ 

struct sockaddr_intoAddr; /* destination */ 
struct sockaddr_in frAddr; 


struct sockaddr_in ackAddr; /* address to ack. 


/* source address */ 


transmission */ 


int bufLen; /* length of user data */ 


char *buf; /* user data */ 


}; 


Figure 6: Structure of an Emulator Data Packet 


The header field identifies the packet as being 
associated with the emulator. It 1s used by the emulator 
to check that it 1s receiving valid packets and by the 
emulator_recvfrom function to determine whether or not 
to strip off the header before passing the buffer up to the 
application. The type field is used to distinguish 
between data and control packets. Data packets are those 
which are passed to the emulator for subsequent dispatch 
to a destination mode. Control packets are used to 
control the emulator's behaviour and typically originate 
from the emulator's user interface. In addition data 
packets can be flagged as those requiring an 
acknowledgement that the packet has been queued for 
transmission, those that require an acknowledgement of 
transmission and those which require no 
acknowledgement at all. This allows us to implement 
synchronous emulator_sendto routines for those 
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applications which would otherwise 'run-away' or cause 
congestion when operating over a low-speed link. If the 
packet requires an acknowledgement the emulator sends 
this to the address specified in the ackAddr field. 


The first two address fields are used by the emulator 
to ensure that the packet is transmitted to the 
appropriate final destination and, at the destination, to 
ensure that the application believes that the packet 
originates from the initial source rather than from the 
emulator. The ack_address is used for flow control 
between the emulator and the source application as 
described above. 


4.2. ANSAware Applications 


The second type of application we have used with 
the emulator are those based on the ANSAware 
distributed systems platform [APM,89]. This software 
suite is itself based on the ANSA architecture which has 
had a profound influence on the RM-ODP [ISO,92}. 
Thus, the platform tackles the problem of developing 
applications to operate in a heterogeneous environment. 
The ANSA programming model is based on a location- 
independent object model where all interacting entities 
are treated uniformly as encapsulated objects. Objects 
are accessed through operational interfaces which define 
named operations together with constraints on their 
invocation. Objects are made available for access by 
exporting interfaces to a special object known as the 
trader. An object wishing to interact with this interface 
must then import the interface from the trader by 
specifying a set of requirements in terms of a interface 
type and attribute values. This will be matched against 
the available services and a suitable candidate selected. 
At this stage, an implicit binding is created to the 
object supporting the interface, 1.e. a communication 
path is established to the object. Invocation of 
operations can then proceed. 


To provide a platform conformant with the above 
programming model the ANSAware suite augments a 
general purpose programming language (usually C) 
with two additional languages. The first of these is IDL 
(Interface Definition Language), which allows interfaces 
to be precisely defined in terms of operations, 
arguments and results. The second language, DPL 
(Distributed Processing Language) is embedded in a 
host language, such as C, and allows interactions to be 
specified between programs which implement the 
behaviour defined by these interfaces. Specifically, DPL 
statements allow the programmer to import and export 
interfaces, and to invoke operations in those interfaces 
(see figure 7). 


! {stack} <- traderRef$Import ("Stack", 


"context", " properties") 


! {result}<-stack$Push (value) 
Figure 7 : Example DPL Statements 


In the engineering infrastructure, the binding 
necessary for invocations is provided by a remote 
procedure call protocol known as REX (Remote 
EXecution protocol) or a group execution protocol 
know as GEX (Group EXecution Protocol). These are 
layered on top of a generic transport layer interface 
known as a message passing service (MPS). A number 
of additional protocols may be included at both the 
MPS and the execution protocol levels and these may 
be combined in a number of different configurations. 
The infrastructure also supports lightweight threads 
within objects so that multiple concurrent invocations 
can be dealt with. 


All the above engineering functionality is collected 
into a single library, and an instance of this library is 
linked with application code to form a capsule. Each 
capsule may implement one or more computational 
objects. In the UNIX operating system, a capsule 
corresponds to a single UNIX process. Computational 
objects always communicate via invocation at the 
conceptual level but, as may be expected, invocation 
between objects in the same capsule is actually 
implemented by straightforward procedure calls rather 
than by execution protocols. 


We have developed a modified version of the 
ANSAware libraries which includes code to route 
packets generated as a result of object invocations via 
the emulator. By use of a single function call the 
application can optionally enable one or other of the 
synchronous transmission modes supported by the 
emulator, 1.e. application is blocked until messages are 
queued or application is blocked until messages are 
transmitted. Running ANSAware applications over the 
emulator highlighted a number of shortcomings in the 
ANSAware remote procedure call protocol REX. More 
specifically, REX is tuned to run on a moderately loaded 
Ethernet and does not implement any form of 
congestion control. In addition, the tuning parameters 
are specified at compile time which makes it impossible 
for REX to adapt to changes in network bandwidth. 


We have implemented a new remote procedure call 
package for ANSAware called QEX (Quality-of-service 
remote EXecution protocol). QEX differs from REX in 
that it is specifically designed to operate over a wide 
range of network types adapting seamlessly to changes 
in network quality-of-service. This is achieved by 
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analysing sequences of messages to determine the round- 
trip time between client and server. These round-trip 
times are smoothed to eliminate network jitter 
(processing at the server end ensures that application 
delays are eliminated from the calculation) and then 
form the basis of tuning parameters. In particular, retry 
rates are calculated to avoid unnecessary network 
congestion while ensuring that packet losses are detected 
as early as possible. Quality-of-service information is 
maintained on a per-session basis and hence the protocol 
is able to accommodate simultaneous object interactions 
over differing networks (e.g. if a client is talking to two 
services one of which is located on a mobile host while 
the other is on a high-bandwidth fixed network). 


In addition to using quality-of-service information 
for tuning purposes QEX is also able to provide 
feedback to applications on the state of the underlying 
communications channels. To facilitate this we have 
introduced the notion of explicit bindings into the 
ANSAware platfiorm. Explicit bindings are established 
using a bind operation which takes as parameters the 
source and sink interfaces to be bound and a further set 
of parameters which express the desired quality-of- 
service. Clients are returned a binding control interface 
as a result of the bind operation through which they can 
register for call-backs if the specified quality-of-service 
is violated. These call-backs are generated by QEX 
based on the information it collects for tunning 
purposes and allow applications to adapt to changes in 
the network characteristics. In this way applications can 
provide feedback to users on the state of the network 
and congestion control strategies can be adopted by 
applications and users in addition to the underlying 
protocol. 


QEX has been largely developed using the network 
emulator which has allowed us to simulate rapid 
fluctuations in network quality-of-service and thus refine 
our algorithm for calculating retry rates. More details on 
QEX can be found in [Davies,94]. 


5. Performance 


We have tested the accuracy of the network 
emulator over a range of different network speeds and 
with varying numbers of clients transmitting different 
packet sizes. The graphs in this section can be used to 
ascertain the optimum configuration file settings for a 
given combination of network speed and average packet 
size. All of the figures were taken using a network of 
Sun Sparx! machines running SunOS 4.1 and 
interconnected using Ethernet. The emulator ran on a 
separate machine to the clients and servers and all the 
machines and the network were ‘lightly loaded’ at the 


time of testing. 


To obtain the figures we ran simple client/server 
pairs in which the client repeatedly sent fixed size 
buffers to the server. The server recorded the time taken 
to receive a set number of these buffers and from this 
timing information calculated the average throughput. 
Standard Unix timing facilities were used throughout. 
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Figure 8 : Network Emulator Performance For Single 
Client/Server Pair in the Range 0-614400 
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Figure 9 ; Network Emulator Performance For Single 
Client/Server Pair in the Range 0-9600 


Figures 8 and 9 shows the emulator's performance 
for a single client/server pair of processes. Figure 9 is 
based on the same timings as figure 8 but the graph 
shows a narrower range of network bandwidths in order 
to improve the level of detail which can be observed. In 
both graphs the x-axis 1s the bandwidth as specified in 
the configuration file and the y-axis is the observed 
bandwidth. The different lines denote different packet 
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sizes (10, 100 and 1000 bytes). 


The key thing to note from these graphs is that the 
accuracy with which the emulator models the network 
bandwidth is heavily dependent on the packet size. 
Moreover, for any given packet size there is a 
maximum speed at which the emulator can process and 
dispatch the packets. Increasing the bandwidth in the 
configuration file has no effect on the observed 
bandwidth above this cut-off point. In our tests the cut- 
off points were as follows: the maximum observable 
throughput with 10 byte packets was 3998 bytes; the 
maximum observable throughput with 100 byte packets 
was 39978 bytes and the maximum observable 
throughput with 1000 byte packets was 399792 bytes. 
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Figure 10: Network Emulator Performance For Two 
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Figure 11 ; Network Emulator Performance For Two 
Client/Server Pairs in the Range 0-9600 


Figures 10 and 11 illustrate how the performance of 
the emulator degrades with the addition of a new client- 
server pair. For these figures the emulator was driven by 
two clients, both sending fixed size packets at their 
maximum rate. The graphs show the two different traces 


(one for each client) for the same packet sizes as above. 
Once again the cut-off points are evident with the 
maximum observable throughput with 10 byte packets 
being 2439 bytes; the maximum observable throughput 
with 100 byte packets being 19985 bytes and the 
maximum observable throughput with 1000 byte 
packets being 201000 bytes. As might be expected 
while the addition of new client/server pairs impacts on 
the performance of the emulator this impact 1s evenly 
distributed between the client/server pairs such that both 
see an almost identical (though less accurate) 
throughput. 


The frequency with which the situation depicted in 
figures 10 and 11 occurs is clearly application 
dependent. In our work at Lancaster we have been 
focusing on the development of collaborative mobile 
applications for use by field engineers in the utilities 
industries. As aresult, we have been mainly interested 
in emulating the type of low-speed radio networks 
suitable for wide-area use. In addition, the collaborative 
applications we have written typically have a fairly 
well-defined request-reply style interaction based on 
packet sizes of around 100 bytes and as a result we 
typically do not have multiple processes transmitting 
large numbers of messages concurrently. For this type 
of application the emulator has proved more than 
adequate and enabled us to make substantial progress in 
application development prior to obtaining wide-area 
mobile communications hardware. For more demanding 
applications with multiple nodes transmitting 
concurrently the emulator’s performance can be 
improved by replication. In the degenerate case a 
separate network emulator can be used for each source 
node. In this case however, the emulafor is only able to 
provide functionality equivalent to that found in 
Delayline since there is currently no mechanism defined 
for separate instances of the emulator to communicate 
in order to support packet collisions etc. 
Experimentation would be required to determine if such 
a distributed co-ordination protocol could be 
implemented while still allowing the emulators to 
function at level significantly better than a centralised 
version. 


6. Concluding Remarks 


This paper has described a network emulator 
developed at Lancaster to enable research into adaptive 
applications. It should be stressed that the system 
described provides an emulation of low-speed networks 
not a simulation, i.e. real applications can be compiled 
and executed using the emulator and these applications 
will experience a level of network service similar to that 
which they would experience if they were running over 
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real low-speed networks. The design and 
implementation of the emulator has been described as 
has the design and implementation of a separate 
graphical front-end and monitoring tool for the 
emulator. 


The performance of the emulator has been evaluated 
and those applications for which the emulator is best 
suited identified. In particular, the impact of small 
message sizes on the emulator's accuracy has been 
discussed. 


The emulator and its front end have been 
successfully compiled and run on SUN Sparcs running 
SunOS, SUN Sparcs running a soft real-time version of 
SunOS 4.1 [Hagsand,94] and portable 486 PCs running 
SVR4. Sources for the emulator and the front-end are 
available via anonymous ftp from ftp.comp.lancs.ac.uk. 
In addition, the URL: 


http://www.comp.lancs.ac.uk 
/computing/users/nigel/emulator.html 


provides more information on the network emulator and 
access to the source code for both the emulator and the 
interfiace described 1n this paper. 
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Abstract 


Mobile clients face wide variations in network 
conditions and local resource availability when 
accessing remote data. Coping with this uncer- 
tainty requires the ability to retrieve and present 
data at varying degrees of fidelity. In this pa- 
per we present applicaton-aware adaptation as a 
solution to this problem. The essence of our so- 
lution is a collaborative partnership between ap- 
plications and the operating system. We describe 
the Odyssey API for application-aware adaptation 
and demonstrate its use in accessing two types of 
data: videoand maps. 


1. Introduction 


Mobile clients face many challenges in accessing data 
from servers. Because a mobile client has to be com- 
pact and lightweight, it is typically resource-poor rel- 
ative to a desktop client. Network connectivity, es- 
pecially via wireless media over a large area, tends to 
vary considerably in bandwidth, latency, reliability and 
cost. Power management considerations often require 
certain actions to be deferred, avoided or slowed down 
to prolong battery life. The relative costs of accessing 
distributed services changes as mobile clients move. 
Finally, the very nature of mobility has a negative im- 
pact on robustness and security. 


As a consequence of these constraints, the mech- 
anism for mobile data access has to be adaptive in 


This research was supportedby the Air Force Materiel Command(AFMC) and 
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provided by the IBM Corporation, Intel Corporation and AT&T Corporation. 
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nature, dynamically conforming to the limitations of 
individual clients and their current environments. We 
believe that such adaptation can best beperformed by a 
collaborative partnership between the operating system 
and individual applications. We refer to this strategy 
as application-aware adaptation{ 10]. 


Application-aware adaptation characterizes the de- 
sign space between two extremes. At one extreme, 
adaptivity is entirely the responsibility of individual 
applications. This means that there is no focal point 
in the system to resolve the potentially incompatible 
resource demands of individual applications. It also 
means that there 1s no way to enforce limits on resource 
usage. At the other extreme, adaptivity 1s completely 
subsumed by the system. Although the feasibility of 
this approach has been demonstrated in systems such 
as Coda[5, 9], there are limits to its applicability. In 
particular, the end-to-end argument[8] suggests that 
there will be circumstances where only an application 
can determine the best form of adaptation. Unless the 
system is extended to incorporate specific knowledge 
about every application, there will be situations where 
adaptation by the system will be inadequate or even 
counter-productive. By striking a balance between 
these extremes, application-aware adaptation offers a 
more promising approach to mobile data access. It per- 
mits individual applications to determine how best to 
adapt, but allows the system to retain management of 
key resources and enforcement of decisions regarding 
their usage. 


How can application-aware adaptation be effectively 
supported? This paper is a status report on our work 
toward answering this question. This work is being 
done in the the context of Odyssey, an experimental 
Unix platform for mobility. We have implemented a 
preliminary prototype and have demonstrated its use 
in two applications accessing data in a mobile envi- 
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ronment. While rudimentary in many respects, our 
prototype does provide initial evidence of the feasibil- 
ity and effectiveness of application-aware adaptation. 


We begin the paper by introducing the concept of 
data fidelity and discussing the central role it plays 
in application-aware adaptation. Next, we discuss a 
number of factors influencing our design. We then 
describe the design of Odyssey, focusing specifically 
on its support for application-aware adaptation. Fi- 
nally, we describe the implementation and status of our 
prototype. 


2. Data Fidelity 


Under ideal circumstances, the data presented at a mo- 
bile client should be identical tothecurrent server copy. 
As resources become scarce, it may no longer be feasi- 
ble to completely preserve this correspondence; some 
form of degradation is unavoidable. How does one 
characterize the extent of this degradation? We define 
fidelity as the degree to which a copy of data presented 
for use matches the reference copy. 


Fidelity has many dimensions. One well-known, 
universal dimension 1s consistency. Other dimensions 
depend on the type of data in question. For exam- 
ple, video data has at least two additional dimensions: 
frame rate and image quality of individual frames. Spa- 
tial data, such as topographical maps, have dimensions 
of minimum feature size or resolution. For telemetry 
data, appropriate dimensions include sampling rate and 
cultency. 


The dimensions of fidelity are natural axes of adap- 
tation for mobility. But the adaptation cannot be solely 
determined by the type of data; it also depends on the 
application. As we show in the next section, different 
applications using the same data may make different 
tradeoffs among dimensions of fidelity. 


2.1. Video Data in Mobile Environments 


Consider a movie stored on a server, and two ap- 
plications accessing that video stream from a mobile 
client. The first application is a video playback appli- 
cation, player, and the second, editor, is a video scene 
editor. These two applications must make different 
fidelity tradeoffs in accessing the same video stream. 
No single policy can satisfy them both. 


The player’s primary goal is to preserve correspon- 
dence between movie time and real time. A secondary 
goal is to play the movie at the original frame rate, 
resolution, and image quality. In times of plentiful re- 
sources, the player can indeed meet both goals. How- 
ever, when network bandwidth becomes scarce, the 
player may have to sacrifice its secondary goal in or- 
der to meet its primary goal. Thus, it may choose 
to switch to a black-and-white stream at full frame 
rate, to drop frames, or otherwise reduce the band- 
width requirements of the stream. To guard against 
total disconnection, the player may even hoard a very 
low quality version of the movie. 


The editor’s main goal is very different from that of 
the player; it must ensure that the user sees every frame 
of the video stream to allow precise editing. To allow 
this, the editor is willing to relax the correspondence 
between movie time and real time. Thus, when network 
bandwidth decreases, the editor will access the movie 
at a rate slower than real time to avoid dropping frames. 


It is hard to see how any single operating system pol- 
icy can adequately service both of these applications’ 
needs, even though they are accessing exactly the same 
data. Regardless of the system’s decision to change the 
fidelity of the stream it is retrieving, either the player 
or the editor — and quite possibly both — will not be 
satisfied. No system can be clever enough to anticipate 
and satisfy every application’s needs. On mobile ma- 
chines, where the environment is unpredictable, such 
unsatisfactory service will be even more evident. 


3. Design Considerations 


What is required to support application-aware adapta- 
tion? Generally, the system must provide a set of API 
extensions that allow applications to track and react 
to their environment, and a system architecture which 
effectively supports these extensions. In the sections 
below, we outline the desired properties of the API 
extensions and supporting architecture. 


3.1. API Extensions 


In order for applications to make decisions based on 
their environment, they must be able to name aspects of 
the environment that are important to them. This nam- 
ing mechanism must be both simple and extensible. 
Applications should be able to specify exactly those 
features of the environment in which they are inter- 
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ested, and be notified of changes to just those features. 
Such specification and notification should be efficient. 
They must also fit into the programming style and cul- 
ture of the base operating system, but cannot depend 
on esoteric features. Popular applications run on an in- 
creasingly diverse set of operating systems; providing 
common adaptation facilities enhances the portability 
of such applications. 


As applications track changes in the environment, 
they must adapt their access to data. Some types of 
adaptation will require changes in operating system 
policy. There must be an efficient, flexible, and exten- 
sible mechanism to request such changes. Since the 
operating system is the final arbiter of resource usage, 
the request need not always be honored. 


3.2. Supporting Architecture 


What of the underlying architecture supporting these 
extensions? The overriding goal is simplicity. We 
are not trying to invent a new operating system, but 
merely extend existing ones in simple ways. We have 
striven to keep such extensions minimal, while making 
them powerful enough to explore application-aware 
adaptation for a wide range of data types. 


It 1s important to note that we do not attempt to 
provide resource guarantees to applications. Such 
guarantees, typically encountered in real-time systems, 
require guarantees from lower layers of the system. 
But the environment of a mobile computer is too 
unpredictable for such guarantees. Hence, we only 
promise to inform applications when theirenvironment 
changes, and arbitrate between applications competing 
for scarce and unpredictable resources. 


Finally, our architecture should adhere to sound prin- 
ciples of software engineering. Some functionality in 
support of the API will be independent of the type of 
data, while other functionality will be type-specific. 
The architecture should provide isolation between dif- 
ferent types of data as well as between the generic and 
type-specific portions of the system. 


4. Odyssey API 


This section describes our design of the Odyssey API 
supporting application-aware adaptation. As discussed 
above, there are three components to the Odyssey API. 
First, there is a way for applications and the system to 
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talk about salient features of the environment. Second, 
there is a mechanism that enables applications to track 
theirenvironment. Third, there is amechanism through 
which applications request policy changes based upon 
their environment. 


4.1. What is an Application’s Environment? 


We consider the salient features of an application’s 
environment to be the resources available to that appli- 
cation. Such resources can be either generic or type- 
specific. Generic resources have meaning for all items 
stored in Odyssey. Examples of generic resources 1n- 
clude network bandwidth between the mobile client 
and the server storing an item, available disk space on 
the mobile client, and battery power remaining on the 
mobile client. The generic resources in Odyssey are 
listed in Figure 1. 


Ty pe-specific resources have meaning only foritems 
of a particular type. For example, consider a commer- 
cial database that indexes items in the World Wide Web. 
Such a service might sell a subscription that enables a 
client to make some number of queries per day. The 
number of queries left in a given day is a resource that 
is sensible only in the context of queries against that 
database. 


Odyssey tracks and reports the availability of a re- 
source, and how that availability changes. We measure 
the availability of an individual resource with a single 
scalar value. The units of a particular resource’s avail- 
ability are chosen appropriately for that resource. For 
example, network bandwidth is measured in bits per 
second. Available disk space 1s measured in kilobytes. 
Power remaining to a laptop is measured 1n minutes of 
operation. 


Some resources are estimated with respect to a par- 
ticular item in the Odyssey store. We call such items 
reference items. For example, network bandwidth be- 
tween a mobile client and a server differs for different 
servers. Thus, we only speak of network bandwidth 
with respect to a particular reference item; the band- 
width in question is that between the client and the 
server storing that particular item. Since type-specific 
resources only have meaning for items of a particular 
type, they always have reference items. 
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Resource Units 


Network Bandwidth 






bits per second 


Reference Item? | 






Network Latency microseconds yes 
Disk Cache Space kilobytes no 
CPU SPECints available no 
Power minutes of computation no 
Money cents no 





This figure lists the generic resources defined for the Odyssey system. The first column lists the name of the resource. 
The second column gives the units in which the resource is measured. The third column specifies whether or not the 
resource is measured with respect to a particular item in the Odyssey store. Of particular interest is the last item, 
money. Many experimental implementations of electronic money as well as systems that use money in exchange for 
services exist. We believe that such services, particularly those which offer some sort of query facility, will become 
more common. Note that these are only the generic resources; there may be others that are type-specific. 


Figure 1: Generic Resources in Odyssey 


4.2. How to Track the Environment? 


For an application to track the availability of re- 
sources two things must happen. First, the application 
must inform the system of the resources in which it 
is interested. Second, the system must monitor the 
availability of resources, and notify the application 
when the availability of one or more relevant resources 
changes in an interesting way. For efficiency, we chose 
to use asynchronous notification rather than polling in 
Odyssey. 


Naturally, not all applications will be interested in 
the same set of resources. ‘To tell the system what re- 
sources an application is interested in, the Odyssey API 
provides a call, ody_request. For example, an ap- 
plication making an ody..request might ask, “Please 
invoke procedure bar if the network bandwidth be- 
tween here and the server storing /ody/foo.c ex- 
ceeds ten Mb/s or falls below one Mb/s.” ‘The C decla- 
rations for ody_request and associated data struc- 
tures appear in Figures 2 — 4. 


Requests name the resource of interest, the bounds of 
tolerance on that resource’s availability, the reference 
item, and an upcall procedure. In our example above, 
the resource of interest 1s network bandwidth. The 
upper tolerance bound is ten Mb/s, and the lower bound 
is one Mb/s. The reference itemis /ody/foo.c, and 
the upcall procedure is the procedure bar. 


The resource is named in the ody_req_des_t 
structure, as are the tolerance bounds and the address 
of the upcall procedure, which is a handler function 
much like a signal handler. The resource is named by 


an integer identifier. Generic resource identifiers are 
known throughout the system; type-specific identifiers 
are known only to portions of the system that imple- 
ment that type, butare limitedtoa specific range. Ifthe 
resource is not within the specified tolerance bounds, 
the call fails and returns the current value inres. Oth- 
erwise, the request 1s registered with the system. If 
the resource later strays outside of those bounds, the 
system invokes the handler through an upcall. 


If a request is granted by the system, the system 
returns a request identifier. ‘That request identifier is 
also passed to the request handler when the application 
is notified by the system. If the application no longer 
wishes to be notified for that request, it can invoke 
ody_cancel on it. 


4.3. How to Request Policy Change? 


As applications are notified of resource changes, 
they will need to adapt their access patterns. Some 
of this adaptation will require changes in policy within 
the operating system. Since policies are type-specific, 
these requests for changes in policy must also by type- 
specific. We call such a request a type-specific oper- 
ation, or ody.tsop. An example of a type specific 
operation would be, ‘“‘Please switch from the full color 
version of this stream to the black-and-white version.” 


Just as there is no way to predict the needs of all 
applications , there is also no way to predict all possi- 
ble requests for policy changes. So, instead of trying 
to enumerate them for each type a priori, we instead 
provide a general mechanism to allow for experimen- 
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/* Pathname resource request * / 
int ody.request (path, req, res); 


char *path; /* pathname of reference item */ 
ody_req_des_t ‘*req; /* A request descriptor */ 
long *res; /* The requestid returned, or current value */ 


/* Cancela request */ 
int ody.cancel (reqid) ; 
long reqid; /* The request to cancel */ 


This figure shows the C declarations for the pathname-based version of ody.request, as well as ody_cancel. The 
descriptor-based version is identical except that a file descriptor is used instead of path. Note that ody..request is 
similar to the UNIX sigvec system call. ody-request allows an application to place a notification request req; 
ody-cancel cancels an outstanding request. Declarations for relevant data structures can be found in Figure 3; the 
signature for the callback function to be invoked on notification of an outstanding ody.xrequest is shown in Figure 4. 


Figure 2: C Declaration for ody_request and ody-cancel 


/* A version stamp* / 
typedef struct { 


long gs; /* Version of generic resource interface* / 
ody_codex_t codex; /* The type of the reference item* / 
long cS; /* Version of type-specific resource interface* / 


} ody_vers_t; 


/* A resource requestdescriptor * / 
typedef struct { 


long resource; /* Resource identifier */ 
ody_vers_t version; /* Version stamp */ 

long low, high; /* low, high values of window */ 
ODY_REQ FN_T frit toe /* function to callif window ts left */ 


} ody_req_des_t; 


These are the principal data structures used in the ody_request call. ody-vers-t is used to ensure that the application 
and system are using the same set of resource identifiers, and that the application and the system agree on the type of 
the reference item. The type ody.codex-_t is an enumeration of known types in the system, called codices. The 
req-des-_t type holds the fields of a request: the resource, version information, the window of tolerance, andthe upcall 
procedure. The signature for upcall procedures is shown in Figure 4. 


Figure 3: Data Structures for ody_request 


/* A resource requesthandler * / 
typedef void (*ODY_REQ FN_T) {long, long, long); 
/* the three argumenisare: */ 


{x the request id to which this notification is responding * / 
/* the resource identifier */ 
f* the current value of the resource * / 


This figure shows the type signature of a request handler. A request handler takes three arguments: the request identifier, 
as retumed by ody..request, to which this notification is responding, a resource identifier denoting the resource that 
has changed, and the new availability of that resource. 


Figure 4: Notification Handler Declaration 
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/* Pathname-based type specific operation */ 
long ody _tsop (path, vers, op, argsz, arg, retsz, ret); 


char *path; /* pathname of reference item */ 
ody_vers_t vers; /* version of this codex’ interface */ 
long Op; /* which operationto perform */ 
size_t argsz; /* size of argument buffer */ 

void *arg; /* arguments for operation */ 
size_t retsz; /* size of return buffer */ 

void *ret; /* return buffer */ 


This figure shows the C declaration for ody_tsop, the pathname-based invocation of a type-specific operation. The 
descriptor-based version is identical except that a file descriptor is used instead of path. The atguments name the 
reference item, version information, the operation to be performed, and buffers for the arguments and results. The 
definition of ody_vers_t can be found in Figure 3. The sizes of the argument and result buffers must be passed, so that 
layers that do not know the details of the patticular type can pass arguments correctly. Note that this is similar in flavor 
to the UNIX ioctl system call. 


Figure 5: C Declaration for ody_tsop 
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tation and extension. The C declaration for ody.tsop 
appears 1n Figure 5. 


Toinvoke ody_tsop, an application must specify 
a reference item. It must also specify the operation to 
perform, the arguments to the operation, and a buffer 
for the return value. The type of the reference item 
determines the type of the ody_tsop, and the refer- 
ence item is passed through to the body of code that 
implements the ody.tsop. The reference item can 
be specified by file descriptor or pathname. The op- 
eration 1s denoted by an integer identifier, and need 
only be unique within a single type, thus preserving 
independence between different types. The sizes of 
these buffers are specific to the operation; hence, they 
are also type-specific. To preserve isolation between 
generic and type-specific portions of Odyssey, the sizes 
of these buffers must be specified. 


The type-specific operation mechanism is designed 
to allow applications to make policy requests. How- 
ever, once it 1S present, ody_tsop can be lever- 
aged to provide a set of access methods richer than 
the simple file system interface provided by com- 
mon operating systems. For example, items of 
type “video” might support the type-specific operation 
video.read_frame, which reads a single variable 
sized frame, in addition to the simpler read system 
call. Such extension allows us to use data of different 
types in ways that are natural to the data, rather than 
forcing the data to fit the more restrictive file system 
model. 


5. Odyssey Structure 


To support the Odyssey API, our design provides three 
extensions to UNIX. First, we have added a notion of 
type to the standard UNIX filesystem. Second, we have 
added a generic cache manager, the viceroy, to provide 
type-independent support for the Odyssey API. Third, 
we have provided a set of wardens, which are part of 
the Odyssey cache manager, each providing support 
for an individual type in the Odyssey store. The next 
three sections explore each of these in turn. 


5.1. Adding Types tothe Operating System 


Odyssey provides a single, global namespace to its 
clients. A simple example of such a namespace is 
shown in Figure 6. This namespace is broken into 
subspaces called tomes, or typed volumes. Tomes are 
similar to volumes in AFS and Coda[]1, 4,9]. A tome 
carries with ita notion of type; all items in a tome are of 
the same type. A tome’s type determines type-specific 
resources, operations, and dimensions of fidelity for 
items in that tome. All tomes which have the same 
type are logically grouped together into a codex. 


We envision a small number of types in Odyssey. 
The implementation effort to add a type is nontrivial, 
and will likely be undertaken by experienced system 
builders. A new type will be justified when applica- 
tions using data of that type exhibit access patterns 
fundamentally different from any other existing ones. 
In the video example in Section 2.1, the player and ed- 
itor have roughly the same access patterns, but prefer 
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UT] Sat Tome 


This figure illustrates a sample Odyssey names- 


pace. In this example, there are three tomes, 
each of a different type. The first tome, rooted 
at odyssey, contains the single UNIX file 
hello.c. The second, rooted at payroll, is 
a database. Note that no nodes appear inside of 
payroll; it is named associatively rather than 
hierarchically. The third tome, rooted at movies, 
contains two MPEG movies, ball.mpg and 
cal.mpg. 


Figure 6: Odyssey Tomes 


to make different tradeoffs. In contrast, video data, 
which 1s inherently linear, will be accessed differently 
from topographical maps, which are inherently spatial. 


5.2. Providing Generic Support 


There are many client-side tasks that are independent 
of datatype. This generic functionality is implemented 
by the viceroy. The viceroy can be thought of as the 
generic cache manager, which depends on type-specific 
cache managers to do its job. The logical role of the 
viceroy is illustrated in Figure 7. 


The viceroy’s most important task is to act as the 
single point of resource control in the system; all other 
pieces of the Odyssey client are subordinate to it. The 
viceroy also handles requests for generic resources, 
and notifies applications when those resources leave 
requested bounds. Finally the viceroy responds to re- 
quests on individual Odyssey objects, and forwards 
them to the appropriate warden. 
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This figure illustrates the architecture of an 
Odyssey client. Odyssey applications make use 
of the Odyssey API extensions along with the 
operating system’s API. Operations on Odyssey 
objects are redirected by the kemel to the cache 
manager, Which is at user level for ease of im- 
plementation. The cache manager is split into 
two logical pieces: the viceroy, providing generic 
support, and a set of wardens, each supporting a 
single type. 


Figure 7: Odyssey Client Architecture 


5.3. Providing Type-Specific Support 


We call Odyssey’s type-specific cache managers 
wardens. There is one warden in the Odyssey cache 
manager for each type in the Odyssey store. The war- 
dens’ logical role on the client 1s illustrated in Figure 7. 


The wardens are responsible for implementing the 
access methods on objects of their type — both the stan- 
dard UNIX operations as well as the type-specific ones. 
The wardens also implement a number of different fi- 
delity mechanisms, and allow applications to choose 
between them. In addition, they provide reasonable 
default policies for naive applications. Default policies 
are also important in providing backward compatibility 
with legacy applications. 


6. Implementation Status 


We have built a preliminary prototype of the Odyssey 
client along with applications, wardens and servers 
for two data types. The goals of the prototype were 
twofold. First, we wanted to code applications that 
might benefit from application-aware adaptation to the 
Odyssey API to test the efficacy of the interface. Sec- 
ond, we wished to explore the practical implications of 
the division between viceroy and warden. 
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The two data types we have explored are 
QuickTime[1] and GRASS[7]. QuickTime is a multi- 
media encoding standard proposed by Apple Com- 
puter. GRASS is a public domain geographical in- 
formation system. Along with some basic applications 
using these data types, we provide a simple control 
program to a user of the prototype. The control pro- 
gram is used to simulate various network bandwidths 
on the connection between the cache manager and var- 
ious Servers. The applications then change the fidelity 
of the data they access to match the simulated band- 
width. While each application works well in isolation, 
we have not yet explored resource control mechanisms 
to arbitrate between them. 


The QuickTime application we have explored is a 
movie player. The playercan open a QuickTime movie 
on a Server via the Odyssey cache manager and begin 
playing it. The server stores the movie at several dif- 
ferent levels of fidelity, and bundles them into a logical 
movie. The player, by using ody_request and re- 
sponding to notifications, asks the cache manager to 
fetch the highest fidelity stream that can be played in 
real time given the available bandwidth. 


The GRASS prototype supports applications via a 
modification to the GIS library. These applications 
display, query, and combine geographical data. The 
main type of data is raster data: a two-dimensional 
array of values set into a coordinate space. The client 
caches files from the server in the local filesystem; the 
raster data is fetched at various resolutions, depending 
on available network bandwidth. The GRASS appli- 
cations then access those cached files. 


We have made many simplificationsforease of rapid 
prototyping. The current prototype is completely user- 
level, trading realistic resource management policies 
and performance for simple implementation. It makes 
no attempt to measure resources, and depends on the 
control program instead. The UNIX file system call 
interface is not currently implemented; the application 
uses the Odyssey API exclusively in communicating 
with the viceroy, and uses the local file system when 
necessary for a cache. The prototype consists of a 
library linked into Odyssey applications, a prototype 
cache manager and wardens, and the applications and 
servers. Each of these is discussed below. 


6.1. The Odyssey Library 


The API extensions are provided by a library linked 
with the prototype application. All of the calls de- 


scribed in Section 4 are provided, but the prototype 
does not include the standard file system interface. The 
library communicates with the cache manager via RPC. 
The library responds to all notifications by the proto- 
type cache manager, and forwards them to the proper 
upcall handler registered by the application; the UNIX 
Signal interface is used to simulate upcalls. 


6.2. The Prototype Cache Manager 


The prototype cache manger consists of a simple 
viceroy, along with the QuickTime and GRASS war- 
dens. It performs minimal resource management, and 
makes no attempt to authenticate users or arbitrate be- 
tween conflicting applications. Rather than attempt to 
eStimate resources, it depends on the external control 
program to advise it. It implements ody_request 
and ody_cancel, and forwards ody_tsop opera- 
tions to the wardens based on the reference item’s type. 
It notifies applications by sending them a signal, and 
passing information about the notification through the 
filesystem. In the sections below, we describe both the 
QuickTime and GRASS wardens. 


6.2.1. The QuickTime Warden 


The QuickTime warden exports the interface we 
envision for the final system. It has no type- 
specific resources, but has four type-specific oper- 
ations. Those operations are shown in Figure 8. 
OT_SwitchTracks, Is a request for policy change, 
while the other three perform data access. Each of 
these operations is explained below. 


QT-OpenMovie takes a string which represents a 
movie name and attempts to open it at every available 
fidelity level on the server. Each version is opened as a 
track of the base movie, and they are logically bundled 
as a Single movie and returned. Along witha handle for 
the movie, akin to a file descriptor, OT-OpenMovie 
returns information about each track — specifically, the 
average bytes per second required to transmit each 
track across the network and the encoding method of 
each track. Upon opening, the best possible track is 
made the active track, and will remain active until 
the application requests otherwise. OT-CloseMovie 
frees up any resources associated with an open movie. 


OT_GetFrame takes a movie handle, returned by 
OT_OpenMovie, and atime offset into the movie, and 
returns the first frame of the active track to be displayed 


OT-OpenMovie(m) 
OT_CloseMovie (m) 


OT_GetFrame (t) 
OT_SwitchTracks(m, i) 


Open movie m and return track information. 
Close movie mand free resources. 

Returns the first frame to display after time t. 
Ask to make track i of movie m the active track 





Figure 8: Operations Supported by the QuickTime Warden 


after the offset. The frame is copied intothe ody.tsop 
return buffer for use by the player. GetFrame also 
returns the index of the currently active track, so the 
application can properly decode the frame. 


QOT.SwitchTracks takes a movie handle, and a 
track identifier within that movie handle, and makes 
that track the new active track. Readahead is termi- 
nated for the old active track, and started for the new 
track. After the pre-read portion of the old track is ex- 
hausted, OT_GetFrame will return a frame from this 
new track. The new track will be used until another 
QT_SwitchTracks request is made. 


6.2.2. The GRASS Warden 


The GRASS warden provides two operations: Grass 
Fetch, which fetches a logical file from a server if 
not already cached, and GrassSetQuality, which 
determines which fidelity level future fetches will 
use. The final version of the system won’t need 
GrassFetch: it’ll have open redirected to it in- 
stead. 


GRASS stores logical files in groups of related phys- 
ical files. To avoid inconsistencies such as a raster 
header file showing the full size and a raster data 
file with lower resolution data, the prototype warden 
fetches files as a group. The GRASS warden currently 
makes no effort at cache replacement. Future refine- 
ments will address this as well. 


6.3. The QuickTime Server and Player 


The obvious fidelity dimension to exploit in video 
is the quality of individual frames; by reducing frame 
quality, we can also reduce bandwidth requirements. 
The QuickTime server currently stores movies at three 
different fidelity levels: full color uncompressed, full 
color with lossy JPEG compression, and black and 
white. Individual tracks can be opened, pre-read and 
closed. The server itself does not manage the different 
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fidelity levels of the same logical movie as a unit; that 
is handled by the Quick Time warden. 


The QuickTime player was modeled after a pre- 
viously built standalone version that used the UNIX 
file system interface. It was redesigned to use the 
ody-_tsop interface exported by the warden, rather 
than the standard UNIX file system interface. The new 
player opens a movie, finds the stream with the highest 
possible quality, and begins playing it. It also places 
a request to be notified if the bandwidth drops too low 
to support this track. If so, it switches to the new 
best possible stream. If, at some later time, bandwidth 
improves enough to allow playing a better track, the 
player will request a change. 


Although the prototype explicitly trades perfor- 
mance for ease of implementation, the player has ade- 
quate performance in playing back movies, even at the 
highest quality. Of particular interest 1s the fact that the 
player was both simplified and functionally improved 
by the switch from the UNIX file system interface to 
that provided by Odyssey. 


6.4. The GRASS Server and Applications 


The server stores raster objects at three levels of 
fidelity, losing a factor of two in resolution for each 
degradation. Because the rasters are two dimensional, 
each degradation provides a savings of a factor of four 
in data size. 


Applications wishing to open raster objects share a 
single routine in the GIS library. That routine first 
determines the estimated bandwidth available to the 
viceroy through the request interface with an empty 
bounds window, effectively polling the viceroy. Since 
no value could satisfy that bounds window, the band- 
width estimation is returned by the request call. The 
application then uses the GrassSetQuality oper- 
ation to ask for a particular fidelity of raster. That 
fidelity is then cached on local disk for future use by 
GRASS applications. 
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7. Conclusion 


Though rudimentary in many respects, our preliminary 
prototype has allowed us to gain initial validation of 
our ideas at low implementation cost. The results so 
far are encouraging. We have taken the source code 
of applications for two data types and have been able 
to restructure them into the Odyssey framework with 
modest effort. 


We are now working toward a more complete and 
efficient prototype, motivated by two goals. First, we 
would like the prototype to support a broader collec- 
tion of data types and associated applications. This 
will stress the designs of the Odyssey API and archi- 
tecture, expose shortcomings, if any, and lead to refine- 
ments in both. It will also deepen our understanding 
of application-aware adaptation. Second, we would 
like the prototype to be better integrated with an oper- 
ating system. An in-kermel implementation will allow 
more serlous resource management, provide better per- 
formance and functionality, and enable more rigorous 
evaluation of our design. 


As was discussed early in this paper, the constraints 
of mobile computing lead inevitably to the recogni- 
tion that adaptivity is essential in any system that pro- 
vides mobile data access. But although the general 
importance of adaptivity has been recognized by many 
researchers[2, 3, 6, 12, 13], we are not aware of specific 
system designs, much less implementations, that sup- 
port application aware adaptation. The work reported 
here thus represents a journey into uncharted waters. 
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Abstract 


UNIX hosts configured for network operation 
typically hang, or freeze, when temporarily 
disconnected from the network. This failure is 
unacceptable to the user of a mobile host who purposely 
disconnects the host from the network in order to move 
it to another location not serviced by a network 
connection. This paper describes an approach that 
automatically enables a system to continue to function, 
in a diminished capacity, when disconnected from the 
network. 


1.0 Introduction - Why is there a 
problem? 


Modem computing environments typically consist 
of a core cluster of servers and many desktop 
workstations. Together they implement a client-server 
model of decentralized distributed processing that 
depends on a robust functional network for successful 
operation. This type of distributed processing avoids 
reliance on a particular host and, instead, places the 
emphasis on the network. In other words, “the network 
is the computer.” 


The problem is, if a network operation fails, the 
system is often rendered unusable. It is assumed that this 
is a temporary condition, and the best recovery 
procedure is to periodically retry the failed network 
operation until conditions improve. Some clients, such 
as NIS, ignore network failures and retry forever, 
effectively preventing their clients from continuing to 
operate, even in a diminished capacity. In most cases, 
the system appears to hang or freeze during the period 
of disconnection. 


With the advent of nomadic computing devices, 
systems operating with intermittent network 
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connectivity are increasingly more common. In this 
case, system isolation brought on by network 
disconnection may very well be purposeful and 
expected to continue for the duration of the user's 
session. Any network operations are guaranteed to fail. 
It is not, however, desirable for the system to stop 
functioning. 


An ancillary problem is that several applications 
built specifically for the mobile or nomadic user have 
appeared. These typically have a disconnection state, 1n 
which they either log operations to be replayed upon 
reconnection, or make use of local caches. Each 
application determines system connectivity using a 
private method that typically depends on time-outs. This 
presents the user with different non-homogeneous 
models of system behavior during a network outage. 


It has been pointed out that the main problem with 
distributed systems is that the applications are 
implemented with the assumption that all the processes 
involved reside in the same system. As soon as 
latencies, errors and network outages occur, the 
paradigm breaks down [WALDO 94], and errors such as 
system hangs appear, 


Obviously, one approach to solving the problem is 
to modify existing services and applications so that they 
have more information regarding network status and so 
that they are more aware of the characteristics of the 
underlying communications medium. This approach, 
however, is very expensive and time consuming. 


We chose, instead, to provide a fast-fail capability 
so that network operations that are guaranteed to fail, do 
so quickly and that the clients who are notified of the 
failures give up quickly. Instead of waiting for network 
operations to resume (and hanging during the outage), it 
makes more sense for the system to continue operating, 
using whatever local resources (e.g. cached 
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information) may be available. 


In addition to allowing currently existing 
applications an opportunity to continue operations 
during a network outage, we have also provided 
mechanisms for developing more knowledgeable 
applications and kernel modules that modify their 
behavior during a network disconnection. 


The fast-fail capability can also alleviate the 
ancillary user interface problem described earlier, by 
providing these applications with immediate and 
unequivocal indication of network disconnection. They 
no longer need to implement private algorithms to 
determine the state of network connections. 


2.0 What is System Isolation? 

When thinking about system isolation, several 
related concepts and networking conditions come to 
mind: 

e stand-alone systems 
e time-outs 
¢ temporary network outages 
e Mobile IP 
e network partitioning 
e disabled interfaces 
e weakly connected systems 
We now examine each of these in some detail. 


The problem we are trying to solve only concerns 
hosts that must adapt to intermittent network 
connectivity. This means that a system that is always 
disconnected from the network is not part of the 
problem domain. It is a stand-alone system that does not 
run the risk of freezing by retrying network operations. 


System isolation is a guarantee that no network 
access is possible, and will not be possible for much 
longer than usual network time-out periods, typically 
ranging from under a second to several seconds. 
Accordingly, system isolation occurs when a time-out is 
on the order of minutes or hours. 


Admittedly, the distinction between system 
isolation and a temporary network outage is sometimes 
hazy. The determination on whether a system is isolated 
or not can also depend on the particular network 
technology. For example, wireless interfaces can 
experience loss of signal in between cells, because of 
fading, etc. These are momentary and do not represent 


system isolation. Mobile IP [PERKINS 95] deals with 
this scenario to some extent by suggesting procedures 
for hand-off and for reducing the adverse effects of this 
unreliable link. 


On the other hand, mobile systems may choose to 
operate in isolation for extended periods of time (e.g. 
during travel in a plane flight). This is not handled by 
Mobile IP. After all, this technology assumes the 
existence of a network, albeit a mobile one. System 
isolation assumes there is no network, mobile or static, 
so all procedures meant to circumvent the obstacles of a 
lossy, noisy medium are in vain: there simply is no 
medium. The system cannot use any form of IP. 


System isolation is also different from network 
partitioning. Here, a collection of hosts may be able to 
reach some but not all destinations in the network. Since 
the network is still available (albeit in a diminished 
capacity), this condition is best handled by level 2 
routers repairing the partition [PERLMAN 92]. A host 
in the partitioned region may receive ICMP error 
messages [POSTEL 81] indicating that the destination 
or the net is unreachable. During this time, it makes 
sense for this host to continue retrying the network 
access. Notice that this may also be the case if some of 
the interfaces of a multi-homed host are disabled 
(perhaps as aresultof ifconfig down). 


Finally, mobile systems often disconnect from the 
network and reconnect at another point using a vastly 
different medium (e.g. moving from a high-speed 
Ethernet LAN to a WAN using PPP). Furthermore, in 
the wireless case the network characteristics fluctuate 
dramatically even without changing media. These 
scenarios imply that a system may become weakly 
connected (i.e., service may diminish to the point that it 
is no longer usable, although strictly speaking the 
network is still available). Even though this is not 
described by system isolation, our prototype includes a 
condition notification facility that could accommodate 
this scenario (see Section 6). 


3.0 Our Solution 


The IP fast-fail capability prevents the system from 
freezing or retrying network operations when it is 
isolated. Network client processes become 
nonpersistent: instead of waiting for a reply from their 
server, they receive a notification that they are isolated 
from the network, and they immediately fail the 
operation. There are no futile retries. 


Alternatively, clients can react to system isolation 
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by making use of local caches or recording network 
operations to be replayed upon reconnection. 


Our prototype implements this capability within the 
following constraints: 


1. Accessing the loopback interface must not trigger 
the fast-fail mechanism. Only outgoing network 
accesses trigger it. 


2. Existing, unmodified, applications should benefit 
from the fast-fail mechanism. 


Our prototype works very well with existing 
applications (see section 7). When a system becomes 
isolated, there is no need to change its configuration to 
prevent it from issuing network requests. For example, 
the path environment variable may still point at network 
resources. These path queries fail immediately by virtue 
of IP fast-fail detection incorporated into NFS. The 
automounter, in particular, may try several servers in 
order to mount a certain file system over the network. 
Usual behavior implies a hang of several minutes until, 
one-by-one, all the servers time out. With fast-fail, there 
Is no delay. 


We have tested applications built with system 
isolation in mind. Sun's ROAM nomadic mail tool and a 
prototype disconnected cache file system now have an 
unequivocal and immediate notification that the system 
is isolated. They respond by entering their own 
disconnected operation mode. 


We have also provided a framework for 
applications to subscribe to notifications of network 
conditions. This is for isolation aware applications that 
wish to make better use of this information. 


4.0 Enabling and Disabling System 
Isolation 


The system becomes isolated either: 


1. explicitly, by direct user input requesting system 
isolation, or 


2. implicitly, when all (non-loopback) interfaces are 
down or unusable. 


Our prototype includes both a command line and a 
graphical user interface tool that allows the user to 
explicitly change the state of system isolation, and to 
inquire about the isolation status. 


Implicitly enabling system isolation provides a 
capability for automatic reconfiguration if a smart 
interface detects network disconnection and configures 
itself down. If all interfaces configure themselves down, 
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then the system becomes isolated. Notice that new 
semantics take effect only when ALL non-loopback 
interfaces are configured down. This allows the user the 
ability to selectively mark some interfaces down 
without causing system isolation. 


For the SPARCstation Voyager, we have 
implemented a connection monitoring daemon that 
takes advantage of a special hardware feature to 
determine whether or not the Ethernet cable is plugged 
in. When the cable is removed, the daemon issues an 
ifconfig down on the interface. Usually, this is the 
only (non-loopback) interface the system uses. 
Consequently, the system automatically enters the 
isolated state. At this point, the system become perfectly 
usable in a stand-alone mode. 


When the ethernet cable is plugged back in, the 
daemon senses it, and issues the equivalent of an 
ifconfig up on this interface. Since the number of 
up interfaces is no longer 0, the system is not isolated, 
and normal behavior resumes. Notice that the same is 
true if the user issues an ifconfig up on any 
interface (e.g., a PPP interface). 


On systems without this special hardware support, a 
similar facility can be built into the Ethernet driver 
itself. When it detects no carrier on the physical 
interface, it can cause the interface to be marked down. 
which in turn causes the system to enter the isolated 
state. When the driver later senses a carrier, the interface 
can be brought up, resuming normal network 
operations. 


5.0 Reacting to System Isolation 


Once the system is isolated, IP's output routines 
generate an ICMP error report whenever an IP packet is 
sent to any interface except the loopback interface. The 
error message is retuned back up the appropriate UDP, 
TCP, or ICMP protocol stack to the application. 


5.1 Using ICMP to Propagate the Errors 


We chose to use ICMP instead of a different 
mechanism because typical TCP/IP code already 
handles a similar case upon reception of an ICMP port 
unreachable message, and therefore it could be 
implemented without significant changes to existing 
network code. The only remaining question was which 
ICMP error should we use to flag this condition? 


The original ICMP specification defines three other 
codes for destination unreachable errors: 
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e fragmentation needed 
e host unreachable 
e net unreachable 


Of these, the last two appear related to fast-fail 
during isolated operation. However they are quite 
commonly used, and we did not want to overload their 
meaning. In fact, further investigation revealed we 
could not use them. RFC-1122 (“Requirements for 
Internet hosts - communication layers”) specifies why 
[BRADEN 89a]: 


“A Destination Unreachable message that is 
received with code 0 (Net), 1 (Host), or 5 (Bad 
Source Route) may result from a routing transient 
and MUST therefore be interpreted as only a hint, 
not proof, that the specified destination is 
unreachable [IP:11]. For example, it MUST NOT 
be used as proof of a dead gateway (see Section 
3.3L )i” 


In short. the host and net unreachable codes are 
hints and are usually treated as soft errors. According to 
RFC-1122, these are simply recorded for eventual return 
if the connection times out. Hard errors abort the 
connection. 


Even though [BRADEN 89a] defines additional 
codes: 


6: destination network unknown 

E destination host unknown 

8: source host isolated 

9 communication with destination network 


administratively prohibited 

10: communication with destination host 
administratively prohibited 

11: network unreachable for type of service 

12: host unreachable for type of service 


it is not documented whether each of these should be 
treated as hard or soft [BRADEN 89b]. It seems like the 
code we could adopt for isolated operation is 8. This 
code was created for routers (actually, IMP's) for return 
to hosts [POSTEL 94]. 


As originally envisioned, reception of a source host 
isolated error from a router or IMP should be a hint. If 
one router informs the system that it is isolated, it does 
not mean that other paths (traversing other routers) are 
not available. However, if the source host isolated 
packet originates from the local system, as can be 
ascertained by checking the source address field, then 
we know the outgoing IP packet never made it into the 
network. This is no longer a hint, but a hard fact that the 


system does not have access to ANY network. In this 
case, we chose to treat this indication as a hard error. 


There are two reasons why this use of the source 
host isolated error code does not introduce confusion. 


1. Currently, this code is used very rarely, if at all. 
Not only is it considered obsolete [STEVENS 
94], but current internet routers are required not 
to generate it [ALMQUIST 94}. 


2. Even if this code were received by the 
networking modules, it would not be interpreted 
as an indication of system isolation unless the 
source address of the ICMP packet corresponds 
to the local system. This limits the sender of the 
packet to the local system’s fast-fail code. 


In effect, the source address of the source host 
isolated packet determines the semantics to be adopted. 
For example, if the source is not local, 4.4BSD simply 
treats this message as equivalent to host unreachable. 
Thus, the user process displays the error message “No 
route to host’. On the other hand, if the source is local, 
corresponding to the system isolation interpretation, the 
user sees the error message “Network is down”. 


5.2 Modifications to Network Modules 


If there is an outgoing packet and the system is 
isolated, the IP module starts the chain of events by 
creating and retuming upstream an ICMP unreachable 
error with code source host isolated. 


The ICMP module was augmented to pass ICMP 
error notifications to the correct UDP stream. UDP 
handles the notification by producing a 
T_UDERROR_IND TLI message for consumption by 
its clients. Both UDP and TCP translate the ICMP error 
notification to the UNIX error ENETDOWN (127). 
Depending upon the state of a user selectable option, 
TCP may: 


e record the ENETDOWN error to be 
returned when TCP finally times out, or 


e kill the connection. 


To do so, it uses the same function it calls to 
terminate timed out connections, but with the error 
ENETDOWN. 


The sockets kernel module handles the 
T_UDERROR_IND message by sending an M_ERROR 
message up to the stream head. However, it only does so 
for connected sockets (i.e. those for which the source 
and destination information allow some sanity checks). 
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The next access to the socket returns with the 
appropriate error code, and the stream becomes 
unusable from this point on. The transport independent 
kernel module handles the T. UDERROR_IND by 
simply propagating it upstream. 

Additionally, we made minor changes to 
in.rdisc (router discovery), ping and snoop for 
correct decoding of the source host isolated code. 
Router discovery was also made isolation aware by 
allowing it to bypass time-out loops if a source host 
isolated error 1s received. 


6.6 A Proactive Approach 


ICMP error messages certainly offer the advantage 
that the system already has the facilities to handle them. 
However, they are limiting in two important ways: 


1. the type of information that can be carried 
2. they are only sent in response to previous traffic. 


In order to alleviate this, we have defined a set of 
ioctl! commands for IP that allow isolation aware 
applications to query, set or reset the isolation status of 
the system. For example, NIS and DNS use the query 
mechanism to check the system’s status before initiating 
network operations. 


Applications may wish to be notified whenever the 
isolation status changes. Accordingly, a subscription 
mechanism was introduced for applications to receive 
immediate notification whenever IP's connectivity 
changes. We use this facility to implement a graphical 
application that displays real-time isolation status. 


Another ioctl command with a similar purpose 
allows kernel modules to register a callback function 
with IP. When IP senses a change in isolation status, it 
invokes the registered function. A user-selectable option 
employing this facility allows the TCP module to abort 
all connections in the process of transmitting data. 


These subscription and registration interfaces 
provide a framework for lower layers to notify upper 
layer protocols and applications of varying network 
conditions. For example, a cellular handoff notification 
could be used by TCP to “kick” its fast retransmit code 
[CACERES 94]. A good candidate for notification is the 
amount of bandwidth available. Each layer could use 
this information to decide if it is worth offering service. 
For example, if the bandwidth available is 2400 bps, 
TCP and UDP might still offer service, but NFS could 
just return an error. In effect, this allows the 
specification of minimum conditions for each type of 
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network connection. 


By generalizing these mechanisms we plan to 
implement a condition notification facility that separates 
information (e.g. “The bandwidth is now 4800 bps”), 
from policy (e.g. “What am I going to do about it?”). 
This gives each layer the freedom to make its own 
decisions. Of course, some layers depend on others. If in 
the above example UDP says: “This is tooslow for me, I 
will send an error message upstream”, NFS does not 
have much choice but to propagate an error upstream. 


This enhanced condition notification facility will 
not only implement the current semantics for 
notification of system isolation and connectivity, but it 
will also accommodate additional conditions such as 
moved (to report mobile handoffs), bandwidth (for 
periodic updates of actual network bandwidth), cost (for 
connectivity pricing information), etc. 


7.0 Application Response to Fast-Fail 


One of the main motivations in our approach has 
been to allow unmodified applications to fast-fail. There 
may be two different responses depending on whether 
the application establishes its network connection 
before or after the system becomes isolated. We have 
tested both cases when applicable. 


7.1 System Isolated before Issuing the 
Command 


Usually, the application displays one of these two 
error messages: 


1. Network is down 
2. Unknown host 


Message 1 above occurs when the application itself 
attempts the network operation. Usually, however, the 
application must first resolve a name. Depending on the 
system's configuration, DNS or NIS may contact a 
server on the application's behalf. They receive the error 
notification, and fast-fail in their efforts to resolve a 
name. The application itself also fast-fails, but this time 
it displays message 2 above. The results of our testing 
were: 


¢ xrsh, wlootn, zcp, finger 


Immediate exit after displaying one of the error 
messages above. 


e ftp, telnet 
Immediate return to application prompt (ft p> or 


fil 


telnet>) after displaying one of the error 
messages above. 

spray 

Exits with an immediate failure notification to the 
user: 


“sprays cannot elnt_create <rhest>: 
netpath: RPC: Rpcbind failure - RPC: 
Unable to send” 


If resolving a name, the error message is: 


“Spray? <Sannhot Glnt create “nhmst>: 
netpath: RPC: Unknown host” 


ping 
If resolving a name, immediate exit with message 
2. Otherwise, it loops retrying to reach the target 


host, and displaying the ICMP host isolated error 
received from IP: 


“ICMP Source Host Isolated from gateway 
<localhost>...” 


rusers 

Immediate exit and message 2, if resolving a 
name. Otherwise, the following message: 

“RPC: Rpcbind failure” 

WWW browsers Mosaic and netscape 
Immediate notification formatted in html: 
“<H1>Fatal Error 500</H1>” 

The error may be caused by the application itself: 


“<B>Reason:</B> System call *“connect'! 
failed: Network is down.” 


Or by name resolution via DNS or NIS: 


“<B>Reason:</B> Can't locate remote host: 
host.” 


cd using the automounter 


This is a method of automatically mounting a file 
system when issuing a cd into it. It fast-fails with 
the following indication: 


“No such file or directory” 
cd into an NFS mounted file system 


The file system has already been mounted over 
the network (using the automounter or explicitly 
via mount). cd to the root of the mount point 
succeeds, because it requires no network traffic. 
All that is needed is a valid file handle. However, 
cd past the root of the mount point does require 
network traffic, and it fast-fails with these error 
messages. 


“NES getattr failed for server 
<remote_host>: RPC: Program unavailable” 


“<target file system>: Network is down” 
e cat NFS mounted file 
Immediate exit displaying: 
“cat: cannot open file” 
e cdusing OPENLOOK’s filemgr into an 
NFS mounted file system 
Status display shows: 


“Unable to read directory for folder 
‘folder’: Network 1s down” 


e edit an NFS mounted file with 
OPENLOOK’s textedit 


Attempting to open an NFS mounted file brings 
up an error window: 


“The file ~“foo' does not exist. Please 
Contirm creation of new €ile for 
textedit.” 


Creating the new file exits the program with the 
following message: 
“NFS getattr failed for server <server>” 


“Unable to Save Current File. Cannot 
back-up file.” 
e ROAM nomadic mailtool 


Immediate notification in the status window: 
“Could not contact mail server” 


ROAM does not even display the login window. 
When instructed to connect, ROAM suggests the 
user try another mail server, as it has failed in 
trying to contact the default one. ROAM's 
disconnected mode is still available, though, and 
the user can compose messages, and queue them 
in the outbox. 


7.2 System Isolated after Issuing the 
Command 
Unless otherwise specified, the programs below 
exit immediately after the TCP connection is aborted. 
The usual behavior of exiting after a time-out is also 
available as a user-selectable option. The tests below 
were run with TCP aborts enabled. 
e rsh, rlogin 
“Read error from network: Network is 
down” 


“Connection closed.” 
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telnet 

“Connection closed by foreign host” 

ftp 

ftp does not exit. Instead, it resets the 
connection, displays an error message: 


“421 Service not available, remote server 
has closed connection” 


and returns to the ft p> prompt. 

cCp 

“rep: lost connection” 

finger 

The program displays only the information that 
made it before the network was severed. Since 
there is no error indication, this may be 
misleading. 

spray 


WeeR&YPROC. GET: 
System error” 


RPC: Unable to send; 


rusers 
“RPC: Unable to send” 
WWW browsers Mosaic and net scape 


If the http connection is severed during a transfer, 
there is no error indication. net scape even 
prints a completion status. The partial document 
is misleadingly displayed without any warnings. 
If the system becomes isolated after the http 
request has been sent but before the browsers 
receive the entire response from the server, there 
is no indication of failure. The browser waits 
until interrupted by the user. 


cd using OPENLOOK filemgr into an 
NFS mounted file system 


The status indicates that the 


“Network is down” 


Furthermore, the target directory's contents are 
displayed, but there is visual indication that not 
all the information was fetched. For example, if 
the file types are unresolved, their icons flag this 
condition. 


edit an NFS mounted file with 
OPENLOOK's textedit 


This can display a large number of error 
messages, specially when loading a file or 
scrolling. textedit can sometimes dump core and 
terminate. Simple operations like saving or 
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reading simply generate a pop up error window: 
¢ ROAM nomadic mailtool 


Immediate notification in the status window: 
“Connection to server broken” 


ROAM then enters its disconnected mode. 


8.0 Programming Interface 


This prototype provides isolation at the IP layer. An 
application can access IP either through a socket 
descriptor or a TLI file descriptor. In either case the 
application can receive the system isolation error 
through the standard error reporting facility supported 
by the transport layer. 


In general, when an application sends or transmits a 
packet to the network, the library or system call 
completes successfully at the stream head, and then the 
data is forwarded down the stream. Thus, the 
application's transmit operation and the kernel's error 
reporting operation are asynchronous events. The next 
time the application accesses the socket or TLI file 
descriptor, the isolated condition is noticed and the 
system or library call exits with an appropriate error. 


In most cases however, an application receives a 
system isolation indication prior to attempting a data 
transfer, because it typically uses NIS or DNS for name 
resolution. These detect the isolation and return an 
appropriate error to the calling program. 


New applications can take advantage of the query 
ioctl discussed previously to ascertain whether or not 
the system is connected prior to initiating network 
activity. 


Of course, if the application uses ICMP directly 
(ping, router discovery, etc.), it receives the ICMP 
packet generated to flag the isolation condition: 


ICMP Type: Destination Unreachable 
Code: 8 (Source Host Isolated) 


Applications that use UDP or TCP encounter the 
interfaces described below. 


8.1 TLI 


In the examples below, notice that the error is first 
noticed by some function setting t_ errno to TLOOK, 
as is expected for all such asynchronous events 
{STEVENS 901]. 


Nevertheless, we could return TSYSERR and set 
ermo to ENETDOWN. However, TLI already defines 
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the TLOOK (event requires attention) mechanism to 
handle asynchronous events. Not doing so would depart 
from the interface specifications. 


8.1.1 TCP case 


System in isolated state before TCP connection ts 
established. 


The application issues t_connect to obtain a 
connection: 


t_Conrect: 


retum value: -l 
t_ermo: TLOOK 
ermo: 0 (no error) 


A subsequent call tot _1ook interrogates and 
clears the error condition as follows: 


t_look; 


retum value: T_DISCONNECT 


TCP connection established before the system enters 
isolated State. 


The application is already connected, so it sends 
data via t_ snd, and succeeds. When TCP 
receives the subsequent ICMP host isolated error 
notification, it kills the connection. Upon reading 
the TLI endpoint via t_ rcv, the error is noticed 
and the function call exits as follows: 


ee 
retum value: -l 
t_ermo: TLOOK 
emo: 0 (no error) 


A subsequent call to t_look mterrogates and 
clears the error condition as follows: 


t._look: 


retum value: T_DISCONNECT 


If instead of reading or receiving, the application 
attempts to transmit again (t_ snd) no error is 
reported. Errors are noticed when receiving 


8.1.2 UDP case 


TLI’s connectionless send function is 
t_ sndudata. If the system is isolated, this 
causes the ICMP error notification to propagate 


back from IP through UDP and the Transport 
Interface cooperating STREAMS module, 
timod(7). When the TLI file descriptor is 
accessed with a connectionless receive 
(t_rcvudata) the error is noticed: 


t_revudata: 


retum value: -] 
t_ermo: TLOOK 
ermo: 0 (no error) 
look: 
re tum value: 0 
t_ermo: T_UDERR (datagram error 


indication) 
EC Pevilters: 
retum value: 0 
unitdataerror. ENETDOWN (Network is 
down) 


If instead of reading or receiving, the application 
attempts to transmit again (t_ sndudata) no 
error is reported. Errors are noticed when 
receiving. 

The TLI endpoint remains usable. This is 
different from the current sockets interface. 


8.2. Sockets 


As explained previously, the network isolation error 
is encountered after the send operation has completed 
successfully. The sockets interface returns such 
asynchronous errors in subsequent operations on the 
socket. Alternatively, the SO_ERROR option of 
getsockopt can be used to interrogate the error 
[STEVENS 90]. Datagram sockets must be connected in 
order to receive such error reports. Furthermore, these 
are only available via getsockopt, but not as a result 
of socket I/O calls (recv, recvfrom, send, write, 
read, etc). In practice, this SO_ERROR interface is not 
very useful because applications rarely call 
getsockopt before accessing the socket endpoint. 


Instead, in the UDP case, we decided that accesses 
to the socket endpoint return with the error condition. 
We do so by: 


1. setting so_error to the error reported in the 
T_UDERROR_IND message (ENETDOWN), 
and 


2. sending an M_ERROR message (with 
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ENEIDOWN being the error on both read and 
write operations) up to the stream head. 


The issue here 1s that once an M_ERROR 1s seen at 
the stream head, that stream is rendered unusable (1.e. 
the sockets interface is destructive). This is the main 
difference with the TLI interface. The rules for pipes, 
FIFO's and sockets in this situation are very clear: if a 
write operation is attempted on an unwriteable 
descriptor, SIGPIPE is generated [STEVENS 90]. It is 
the application's responsibility to catch this signal (see 
also the man pages for socket (3N) and write(2)). 


It is also possible to avoid sending an MLERROR 
to the stream head in response to a host isolated 
indication. Setting the sockets error variable so_error to 
the error ENETDOWN does allow the applications to 
fetch this information by using the SO_LERROR option 
to getsockopt. However, this does not allow current 
unmodified applications to fast-fail on network 
operations. 


Furthermore, there have been discussions about 
allowing the user to enable and disable isolation 
semantics on a per-socket basis. This would allow finer 
granularity in deciding which applications fast-fail. It 
also guarantees that unsuspecting applications do not 
malfunction in the presence of fast-fail. The interface to 
this socket option would be something like: 


e Add a new setsockopt option at the 
SOL_SOCKET layer named 
SO_FF_EN ABLED. 


e If SO_FF_ENABLED option is set ON, the 
transport layer will disconnect upon 
receiving host isolated errors. TCP will 
abort the connection, and UDP will 
permanently error out the socket. 


e If the SO_LFF_ENABLED option is set to 
OFF, the transport layer behaves exactly as 
it does today (no disconnection semantics). 


The default behavior would be to not fast-fail, 
implying that current applications would not behave any 
differently unless explicitly modified. Because of this, 
we decided not to implement this interface in our 
prototype. 

The interface seen by sockets programmers is as 
follows: 


8.2.1 TCP case 


System in tsolated state before TCP connection is 
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established. 
The application issues connect to obtain a 
connection: 
connect: 
retum value: -] 
ermo: ENETDOWN (Network is 


down) 
TCP connection established before the system enters 
isolated state. 


The application is already connected, so it sends 
data via send, sendto, sendmsg or write, 
and succeeds. When TCP receives the subsequent 
ICMP host isolated error notification, it kills the 
connection. Upon reading the socket endpoint via 
read, the error 1s noticed and the function call 
exits as follows: 


read, recv, recvfromor recvmsg: 


retum value: -1 
ermo: ENETDOWN (Network is 
down) 


If instead of reading or receiving, the application 
attempts another write operation (or send, 
sendto, sendmsg), the result 1s: 


(another) write, send, sendtoor sendmsg: 


return value: -] 
ermo: EPIPE (Broken pipe) 
signal generated: SIGPIPE 


By default, SIGPIPE terminates the calling 
program. 


8.2.2 UDP case 


There is no information to match unconnected 
UDP sockets with incoming error notifications. 
Accordingly, it is not desirable to fast-fail 
applications that use unconnected UDP sockets. 


Connecting a datagram socket involves nothing 
more than local caching of some information. 
Since there 1s no exchange with the target system, 
this step always succeeds. Applications transmit 
data on a datagram socket via any of the write, 
writev, send, sendto, or sendmsg 
functions. Even if the system is isolated these 
will succeed. However, this causes the ICMP 
error notification to propagate back from IP 
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through UDP and the sockets kemel module. The 
error is seen when the socket is accessed via any 
of recv, recvfrom, recvmsg or read. 


read, recv, recvfrom or recvmsa: 


return value: -] 
errno: ENETDOWN (Network is 
down) 


If instead of reading or receiving, the application 
attempts another write operation (or send, 
sendto, sendmsa), the result is: 


(another) write, send, sendto or sendmsa: 
return value: -] 


errno: EPIPE (Broken pipe) 
signal generated: SIGPIPE 


By default, SIGPIPE terminates the calling 
program. The DNS resolver library caused this 
problem, and would terminate the calling 
program. To avoid this we modified the resolver 
as outlined in section 9. 


The SO_ERROR option to getsockopt 
behaves as follows: 


getsockopt(SO_ERROR): 


return value: -l 
ermo: ENETDOWN (Network is 
down) 


Again, the function itself fails (returns “-1”’), 
because the M_ERROR message is destructive to 
the stream head. 


We experimented with another variation of UDP 
socket isolation that avoided sending an 
M_ERROR to the stream head. In this case, we 
obtained the following interface: 
“non-destructive” getsockopt (SO_ERROR): 


return value: 0 


SO_eITOT: ENETDOWN (Network is 
down) 
ermo: not applicable 


This is the expected behavior of getsockopt: 
the value of so_error 1s retumed successfully. Of 
course, no other function calls (i.e. write, 
read, send, recv) detect the isolation 
indication, and in order to allow current 


unmodified applications to fast-fail, we opted for 
the M_ERROR message. 


9.0 Modifications to Network Services and 
Utilities 
In addition to making changes to allow the error to 
propagate back up the protocol stack we had to make 
changes to the network services modules and some 
utilities so that they would react properly (1.e. fast-fa1l) 
to system isolation. 


As mentioned above, sockets may fast-fail by 
sending an M_ERROR message up the stream head. 
This had the unpleasant effect of causing DNS queries 
to receive SIGPIPE with the default effect of 
terminating the calling program without any error 
message. We modified DNS to check for the isolation 
status of the system before attempting network 
operations. If the system is isolated, an error is returned 
instead of attempting the network access. This avoids 
the SIGPIPE problem. Currently, the check is done by 
using the newly defined isolation status query ioctl for 
IP. A better way might be to subscribe via the status 
subscription ioctl. DNS would then know the exact 
status without having to constantly poll for it. A more 
general solution would be to allow M_ERROR 
messages to be interpreted as non-persiste.nt conditions. 
The next operation would both fetch and clear the error 
condition. The socket would not be destroyed, and it 
would remain usable. 


RPC exists as both a kernel module for use by NFS 
and as part of a library. We modified both instances of 
RPC to handle correctly the unit data error indication 
received from the underlying layer, and to propagate the 
error RPC_CANTSEND to its clients. Handling this 
error correctly at the kemel RPC module enables NFS to 
fast-fail. Handling it correctly at the RPC library enables 
RPC applications (e.g. NIS) to fast-fail. 


There are two cases to tale care ofin NIS: 


System in isolated state before the NIS domain has been 
bound. 


In this case, ypbind forks a child to broadcast 
for an NIS server. We decided not to allow the 
child to be spawned if the system was isolated. 
Accordingly, we query the network status in 
ypbind using one of the ioctl commands for IP. 
If the host is found isolated, a return of 
YPBIND_ERR_ERR causes NIS to fast-fail. 


System in isolated state after the NIS domain has been 
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bound. 


We modified the ypbind program to recognize the 
RPC error RPC_CANTSEND, and return the 
NIS error YPBIND_ERR_ERR. 


The mount program receives RPC_CANTSEND 
as a result of isolated operation, and quickly terminates 
without retrying. 


The talk program did not fast-fail when initiating 
a new session while isolated, because it used a 
disconnected UDP socket. Since fast-fail only applies to 
connected UDP sockets, talk never received the 
ENETDOWN error indication. This was fixed by 
connecting the control socket used by talk. 


10.0 Implementation Details 


Our prototype primarily consists of modifications to 
Solaris 2.4, Sun's SVR4-based operating system. Since 
the TCP/IP implementation is STREAMS-based, we 
had to modify various networking modules as follows 
(with the number of additional lines of code in 
parentheses): 


e IP kernel module, ip (724) 

e UDP kernel module, udp (169) 

e TCP kernel module, tcp (163) 

e sockets kernel module, sockmod (199) 


e Transport Interface cooperating STREAMS 
module, timod (9) 


e RPC kernel module, rpcmod (15) 


Furthermore, we modified the following user-level 
code: 


e ping program (8) 

¢ snoop program (22) 

¢ talk program (3) 

¢ router discovery demon, in.rdisc (63) 

e DNS client library, Libresolv.so (120) 

e Network Services Library, l1ibnsl .so (57) 
e ypbind program (227) 

e NFS mount program (53) 


Administrative programs and scripts represent an 
additional 695 lines of code. 


11.0 Conclusion 
We have developed a prototype that allows systems 
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usually connected to the network to continue to function 
in a diminished capacity if the network is disconnected. 
The prototype uses an ICMP code to provide a fast-fail 
capability that allows unmodifed applications to fail 
quickly when a network connection 1s not available. 


Our framework allows for isolation aware 
applications and kernel modules to proactively handle 
system isolation by registering for and receiving 
notification as soon as system conditions change. 
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Abstract 


Many mobile computing applications can profit from 
process groups and reliable multicast communication 
to maintain replicated data, but most operating sys- 
tems available today fail in providing the primitive 
operations needed by such applications. In this paper 
we describe a highly configurable, Generic Multicast 
Transport Service (GTS), which supports the imple- 
mentation of group-based applications in wide-area 
settings. GTS is uniquein that it offers fault-tolerant, 
order-preserving multicast on arbitrary communica- 
tion protocols, including e-mail. As another distin- 
guishing mark, messages can be sent to processes even 
when they are temporarily unavailable, which per- 
mits disconnected operation and mobility. We further 
propose an object-oriented system design consisting 
of adaptor objects interconnected to form a protocol 
tree. Adaptor objects offer a common interface to dis- 
similar communication protocols, and make it easy to 
incorporate new protocols into GTS. Currently, GTS 
is being used in a cooperative software engineering 
environment and in other projects. GTS is available 
for anonymous ftp. 


Keywords: Disconnected Operation, Replication, 
Message Spooling, Reliable Multicast, Wide Area 
Networks 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Motivation 


Groupware, replicated file archives, and other kinds 
of distributed systems stimulate the need for struc- 
turing activities around process groups [3, 15] and 
reliable, order-preserving multicast [8]. We have de- 
veloped a novel communication substrate, called the 
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Generic Multicast Transport Service (GTS), which 
enables the implementation of process group-based 
applications in wide-area networks. As the main ab- 
stractions, GTS offers reliable order-preserving multi- 
cast, reliable point-to-point communication, and pro- 
cess groups. A variety of transport protocols are sup- 
ported and new protocols can be incorporated into 
the service easily. GTS is unique in that it per- 
mits disconnected operation, encrypted communica- 
tion, reconfiguration, and in that applications may 
transmit messages without waiting until they have 
been delivered. 

In the GTS system model, processes become unre- 
sponsive due to failures or due to disconnected opera- 
tion of portable equipment. In such situations, GTS 
will spool messages on non-volatile storage and de- 
liver them to their recipients as soon as they become 
available and register with GTS again. Addressing is 
by Untform Resource Locators similar to the World 
Wide Web. 


1.2 Related Work 


Examples of state-of-the-art toolkits offering process 
groups and reliable, order-preserving multicast are 
CoNnsuUL [12], ELECTRA [10], Horus {14], Isis [4], 
and TRANSIS [1]. These toolkits primarily aim to 
support applications running within one LAN. If a 
process has been unresponsive for a certain (usually 
short) period of time, their default behavior is to re- 
gard the process as faulty and to exclude it from the 
system. If a process or a whole group becomes un- 
responsive, applications cannot submit messages to 
it any more. Thus, periodic communication and dis- 
connected operation are not adequately supported. 
In contrast, GTS tolerates arbitrary communica- 
tion delays and permits the sending of messages to 
disconnected processes, both by unicast! and mul- 
ticast communication. In GTS, processes are never 


1 point-to-point communication 
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excluded from the system unless explicitly requested 
by the user. Electronic retail banking, cooperative 
software engineering, software update protocols, dis- 
tributed document servers, WAN applications to cap- 
ture seismic signals, and replicated file archives are 
examples of applications which fit the GTS model. 
Moreover, GTS does not compete with the aforemen- 
tioned toolkits but can be used in conjunction with 
them. Simply put, our scheme is well-suited for appli- 
cations where disconnected operation, configurability, 
and widely distributed resources are more important 
than high-performance communication. 

The IsIs wide-area facility {11] is the system most 
similar to GTS. At the heart of the facility lies a 
fault-tolerant application spooler which is restricted 
to a single LAN. IsIs applications can log messages 
into the spooler. An application that has failed will 
restart by initiating a spool] replay operation, causing 
messages in the spooler to be played back to the appli- 
cation. During communication failures, messages are 
directed into a second spooler, called the znterLAN 
area, and delivered to the destination after commu- 
nication is re-established. The ISIS wide area facil- 
ity supports process groups as well as totally ordered 
and causally ordered multicast. The main difference 
to GTS is that the IsIs wide-area facility is built on 
TCP, whereas GTS can run on virtually any com- 
munication protocol. Further, GTS embodies a flex- 
ible system design which permits to add functional- 
ity such as message compression or encryption easily. 
Last but not least, the wide-area facility is part of the 
Isis toolkit whereas GTS is a stand-alone system. An 
important advantage of the IsIs facility is that it can 
be replicated over a LAN to increase availability. In 
contrast, a GTS LAN spooler is not replicated. How- 
ever, availability can be increased by disk mirroring 
and by instantiating more than one GTS server pro- 
cess per LAN. 


1.3. Organization of the Paper 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes the system model, Uniform Resource 
Locators, and other important base concepts of GTS. 
GTS’ system design is addressed in Section 3. In Sec- 
tion 4 the programming interface is presented along 
with simple example programs. Application experi- 
ence with a cooperative software engineering environ- 
ment based on GTS is reported in Section 5. Finally, 
Section 6 summarizes and concludes the paper. 
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2 Generic Multicast Transport 
Service 


2.1 System Model 


In our system model we distinguish between two 
kinds of processes: on one side are the GTS servers, 
which implement message spooling, reliable multi- 
cast, and unicast communication. On the other side 
stand the end-user applications, which use GTS. End- 
user applications can run on both mobile (laptops, 
palmtops, message pads) and immobile (hosts, work- 
stations, PCs) equipment. A GTS server, along with 
the applications connected to it, makes up what we 
call a cluster (Figure 1). Typically, a cluster is con- 
tained in one LAN or within one mobile component. 
If an application in cluster A wants to send a mes- 
sage to an application in cluster B, it submits it to 
its server S4, which in turn sends it to server Sp. 
Finally, Sg delivers the message to the end-user ap- 
plication. 

GTS permits reliable unicast and multicast com- 
munication even when the underlying communication 
protocol is unreliable. In multicast communication, 
a sender application submits a message to a group of 
receiver applications. GTS guarantees that all mem- 
bers of the group receive the message, and that all 
members deliver messages in exactly the same order, 
which is called totally ordered multicast [8]. Mul- 
ticast communication is useful for distributing the 
same data from one sender to a group of receivers 
efficiently, to perform computations redundantly, or 
to synchronize replicated data. GTS also supports 
groups of process groups. In WAN settings, this is 
useful for structuring large groups as a hierarchy of 
separately maintained subgroups. 

A message to a disconnected destination is retained 
in the spooler of the GTS server which observes the 
disconnection. As was mentioned before, a mobile 
computer contains both a message spooler (i.e., a 
GTS server) and one or several applications. The 
server will try to deliver the message until it succeeds 
or until the destination is removed permanently from 
GTS. As a message travels through GTS, there will 
always be one copy of it in some spooler, and the 
server holding the copy is responsible for delivering it 
to the destination server or to the end-user applica- 
tion itself, if it runs in the server’s cluster. If a GTS 
server fails, then nothing is lost since messages, group 
membership lists, and other important data are per- 
sistent. 





Figure 1: A typical GTS system configuration. S; denotes the GTS server for cluster 2. Applications are 
running on the workstations connected to their servers (Cluster A, C), on laptop computers (Cluster B), or 


on personal digital assistants (Cluster D). 


2.2 Uniform Resource Locators 


GTS supports an unrestricted set of protocols, for in- 
stance TCP, IP, AppleTalk, Mach Messages, ATM, 
e-mail, and UUCP. The API which programmers 
are confronted with is independent of the underlying 
transport protocols, and reliable multicast interpro- 
cess communication is feasible even with e-mail as 
the transport medium. In consequence, the address- 
ing mechanism has to be simple and flexible. We de- 
cided to adopt the Uniform Resource Locator (URL) 
scheme proposed by the Internet Engineering Task 
Force. GTS URLs obey the following general form: 
protocol: //cluster: server: localAddress/ticket 
The following GTS URLs all denote the same desti- 
nation application: 
tcp://ifi.unizh.ch:claude:9999/myApp 

modem: //ifi.unizh.ch:claude: (41) (1)3023570/myApp 
uucp://ifi.unizh.ch:claude:Uclaude/myApp 

email: //ifi.unizh. ch:claude: gts/myApp 


The first part of a URL defines the protocol used 
to deliver the message to its destination. The sec- 
ond part contains the address of the destination clus- 
ter. The server part contains the name of the GTS 
server. Hence, several GTS servers can run within 
the same cluster, if required. The localAddress is 
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an internal, protocol-dependent address for the GTS 
server daemon, e.g. a TCP port number, a phone 
number, an e-mail account, and so forth. The ticket 
denotes the local application or application group the 
message is directed to. Here a character string stands 
for an endpoint application, a number for a group. 


2.3. Privacy 


GTS can be configured such that messages are trans- 
parently encrypted and decrypted using a public-key 
cryptosystem. Therefore, GTS maintains a public- 
key/private-key pair per URL. Typically, a GTS 
server provides the public keys of all destination 
URLs its client applications will send messages to, 
and it also maintains the private keys of its clients, 
such that incoming messages can be decrypted. If 
required, communication between a GTS server and 
its clients can be encrypted as well. Message encryp- 
tion is accomplished by third-party software such as 
RSAREF or Pretty Good Privacy (PGP). GTS’ flex- 
ible system design (Section 3) permits easy incor po- 
ration of such encryption libraries. 
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2.4 Reliable Multicast Protocol 


The multicast protocol we employ is similar to the 
one implemented in the AMOEBA [9] operating sys- 
tem. For each process group, there is one GTS server 
distinguished as the sequencer of the group. The se- 
quencer maintains the URLs of the group members, 
and requests for joining or leaving the group must be 
directed to its sequencer. 

To submit a multicast, the source server first deliv- 
ers the message point-to-point to the sequencer server 
of the group (Figure 2). By inspecting the ticket of 
the destination URL, the server identifies the message 
as a multicast request, assigns the next multicast se- 
quence number to it, looks up the URLs of the group 
members in a local membership file, and delivers the 
message to the member servers. Delivery is by one 
separate message per group member if the underlying 
transport protocol does not support multicast, or by 
one message for the whole group if all members can 
be reached with the same protocol, and given that the 
protocol supports multicast (e.g., IP with multicast 
extensions [2]). Note that a server can be sequencer 
and member of a group at the same time, and that 
member applications can be contained in the same 
cluster. 


panes 
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Figure 2: Message flow in the GTS multicast proto- 
col. 


Reliable multicast means that the members of a 
group agree on the set of multicasts they receive. If 
no damage to a source, sequencer, or member spooler 
occurs?, GTS guarantees that a multicast is eventu- 
ally received by all group members, and that mem- 
bers agree on the order of the multicasts they receive. 
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Figure 3: An example situation involving cascaded 
groups in a heterogeneous environment. 


Consider the situation in Figure 3. Here, an appli- 
cation in the cluster cs.cornell.edu sends a mes- 
sage to the group 
tcp: //ifi.unizh.ch: claude: 9999/77. 

First, the sender’s server delivers the message point- 
to-point to server claude. Since the ticket is a nu- 
meric value, claude retrieves the membership file for 
group 77 from its spooler. Assume that the file con- 
tains the entries 
tcp://prep.ai.mit.edu: gremlin: 9999/myApp, 
uucp://ifi.unizh.ch: claude: pc_at_home/myApp, 
email://secure.com: venus :gts/31, and 
mbone://ifi.unizh.ch:claude: 8700/81. 

The message is multiplexed by server claude and 
forwarded to the four destinations. Since the third 
destination is a group maintained by the server of 
secure.com, which is reachable only by e-mail, the 
message is multiplexed by venus and transmitted to 
the message pads. ‘The fourth destination also is 
a group; it contains members that can be reached 
by the IP multicast protocol [6] (also referred to as 
MBONE [2]). 
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3 Design of GTS 


3.1 Protocol Tree 
Several design goals guided the development of GTS: 


e to support a wide range of protocols and oper- 
ating systems, 


e to make it easy for programmers to incorporate 
as yet unsupported protocols, 


e to allow programmers to include their own API, 
and 


e to devise a flexible design which other people can 
apply to their own systems. 


This section focusses on the design of the GTS 
server, which is implemented in the C++ program- 
ming language. A GTS server is structured in a way 
similar to the z-kerne] [13]. Each GTS server consists 
of a collection of adaptor objects plugged together to 
form a protocol tree as depicted in Figure 4. The root 
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Figure 4: A sample protocol tree. 


object (GTSroot) communicates with the client ap- 
plications running in its cluster. Leaf objects, called 
protocol adaptors, perform unreliable message pass- 
ing with remote servers by specific communication 
protocols. The utility adaptors in the middle area 
carry out tasks such as spooling and retransmission 
(the Actor object), compression, encryption, encod- 
ing, integrity check, and so forth in an operating 
system-independent fashion. Each adaptor object 
passes the messages it receives down the tree to one 
ofits child adaptors. A message is routed through the 
tree according to the protocol part of its destination 
URL until it reaches a protocol adaptor. Finally, the 
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protocol adaptor transmits the message to the desti- 
nation server by the protocol it encapsulates. 

At the destination server, the message is received 
by a protocol adaptor and is passed up the tree. If 
needed, it is checked, decoded, decrypted, and decom- 
pressed by the utility adaptors. The Actor adaptor 
spools the message to permit retransmission in case 
the end-user application is not available. Finally, the 
received message arrives at the GTSroot object where 
it is transmitted to the end-user application. Adaptor 
objects are organized in the form of the inheritance 
hierarchy depicted in Figure 5. Owing to this flexi- 
ble system design, more than 90% of GTS’ program 
code could be realized in a protocol- and operating 
system-independent way. 
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Figure 5: Adaptor inheritance hierarchy. 


3.2 Adaptor Interface 
A GTS adaptor object obeys the following interface: 












class Adaptor { 
public: 
virtual boolean down(Messageéz); 
virtual boolean up(Messageéz); 
virtual boolean done(Message&); 
virtual boolean view Change( Message&); 
virtual boolean flush(); 
virtual Adaptor& attach(Adaptor&); 


An adaptor’s down method is invoked by its father 
adaptor to pass down a message. To pass up a mes- 
Sage, an adaptor invokes its father’s up method. If 
an adaptor wants to discard a message (because it 
is corrupted or because it was received by the end- 
user application) it invokes the done method of all its 
child adaptors to ensure that they discard copies of 
the message they might hold. To force an adaptor to 
pass down the messages it stores, its flush method is 
invoked. The viewChange method informs an adap- 
tor that an application joined or left a local group. 
Finally, the attach method is used to attach child 
adaptors and thus to construct a protocol tree. 
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For example, consider an adaptor to compress mes- 
sages. Its down method compresses the data in the 
message, whereas its up method uncompresses the 
data. done, viewChange, flush, and attach need 
not be overwritten, thus the default behavior imple- 
mented in class Adaptor is inherited. 


4 Using GTS 


4.1 Programming Interface 






s LAN Protocol 

: ( LanProto ) : : ( LanProto ) : 

: (SimpleApi) : : ( GTSroot ) : 
:( Actor ): 

: Enduser GTS 

Application Server 
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Figure 6: Coupling end-user applications with their 
GTS server. 


In a LAN, end-user applications are linked with a 
communication stub that governs interaction with 
the cluster’s server (with the GTSroot object, more 
exactly). This stub consists of an interface adaptor 
(SimpleApi) connected to a protocol adaptor (Fig- 
ure 6 a.). The interface adaptor serves as an API 
to the programmer, whereas the protocol adaptor is 
used to communicate with the GTS server by a reli- 
able LAN protocol like TCP or AppleTalk. In case 
GTS is installed on a mobile computer, end-user ap- 
plications use the same interface adaptor as above, 
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but can be directly linked with the server if required 
(Figure 6 b.). The present version of GTS provides 
the API below. As future work we plan to imple- 
ment an API compatible with the CORBA Dynamic 
Invocation Inter face [7]. 





class SimpleApi: public InterfaceAd { 
public: 

// non-blocking send: 

boolean send(URL destination, const Message é&z); 



















// blocking receive: 

boolean receive(OUT Messageé, 
URL source =anybody); 

// non-blocking receive (polling): 

boolean receive(OUT Message, 

OUT boolean& dataReady, 

URL source =anybody); 














// create a local URL group: 
boolean groupCreate(OUT unsigned int& groupID); 
// destroy a local URL group: 

boolean groupDestroy(unsigned int groupID); 

// join a URL group: 

boolean groupJoin(URL group, URL member); 

// leave a URL group: 

boolean groupLeave(URL group, URL member); 

// obtain the members of a local group: 

boolean groupGetInfo(URL group, 

OUT List& members); 







// obtain the URL of an application: 
boolean getMyURL(OUT URL& me); 


h 


The send operation submits a message to a des- 


tination URL without blocking the sender. ‘To 
be suspended until a message has arrived, applica- 
tions issue the first version of receive. To wait 
for a message from a specific sender, source is 
set to the URL of that sender. Otherwise the 
first arriving message is returned, regardless of the 
sender. The second version of receive is used to 
check whether a message is available without being 
blocked. If a message is available, it is assigned 
to the Message parameter and dataReady is set to 
TRUE. groupCreate/groupDestroy are used to cre- 
ate/destroy a group on the local server, groupID 
holds the group ID. groupJoin is used to add a mem- 
ber to a group, groupLeave to remove a member. 
groupGetInfo returns a list containing the URLs of 
the members of group. Finally, getMyURL serves to 
obtain the URL of an application. 


4.2 Configuration 


Various parameters of the GTS server can be tailored 
in a configuration file. For instance, permission to 
join or leave a group may be explicitly granted only 
to applications running in a certain cluster: 
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# ACCESS RIGHTS FOR LOCAL GROUPS: 
# 


7 everybody can join or leave group 1: 


group l ji * 
7# only applications in cluster foo.edu can join group 2: 
group 2 j foo.edu 


The return address assigned to an outgoing mes- 
sage can be controlled as well. This is useful for tai- 
loring a GTS installation to environments where a 
firewall allows TCP traffic only in one direction, for 
instance. 


# RULES TO SET THE RETURN ADDRESSES OF 
# OUTGOING MESSAGES: 

Fa 

# The filters below are applied in sequence to the 

# destination URL of an outgoing message until a 

## match occurs. 


# 


7## We request that replies to messages sent to bitnet 


## or smajlfirm.com destinations be returned to us by 
# email: 
myurl 
myurl 
# uucp destinations shall submit replies by uucp: 


*.bitnet email 
smallfirm.com email 


myurl *.uucp uucp 
# for the rest of the world we choose TCP: 
myurl * tcp 


For a cluster called secure. com residing behind a 
firewall (Figure 3), the myurl entries could be set as 


follows: 
myurl *secure.com tcp 


myurl * email 

This means that within the secure.com domain, 
messages are exchanged by TCP. Replies for mes- 
sages delivered to applications outside the domain 
will automatically arrive by e-mail to bypass the fire- 
wall. Thus, messages will be delivered by TCP in 
one direction and by e-mail in the other direction. 
For security, GTS can be set up such that messages 
crossing domain boundaries are protected by public 
key encryption (Section 2.3). 

Protocol adaptors are configured as follows: 





| # CONFIGURATION OF PROTOCOL ADAPTORS: 
# 

protocol tcp 200000 30 300 9999 unicast 

protocol email 100000 3600 28800 gts unicast 

protocol mbone 2048 30 300 9999 multicast tcp 





In the above protocol configuration, the second en- 
try assigns a name to the protocol adaptor. Messages 
traveling through the adaptor are split into fragments 
whose maximum size is controlled with the third en- 
try. The fourth entry gives the initia] retransmission 
interval in seconds, whereas the fifth entry the maxi- 
mum interval. A retransmission interval is constantly 
increased until it reaches the maximum value. The 
sixth entry defines an address the adaptor uses to 
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check for messages, for instance a TCP port num- 
ber or an e-mail account. The seventh entry declares 
whether the underlying protocol supports multicast. 
In case of a multicast protocol, a further entry is sup- 
plied to specify by which protocol failed messages are 
retransmitted. For instance, when a multicast is sent 
through the mbone adaptor it is transmitted to the 
group by IP multicast (6, 2]. If the message fails to 
arrive at some destinations, it is transmitted point- 
to-point to them by tcp. If an adaptor does not 
support multicast, the Actor adaptor (Section 3.1) 
transparently multiplexes a multicast to one message 
per group member. 


4.3. Examples 


In the following example, a client application sends a 
request message to a weathermap server application, 
and then is suspended until a reply has arrived: 


















// client application: 


{7 
SimpleApi gts; 


Message request, reply; 
request << "send weathermap of Detroit”; 


// submit the request: 
gts.send(”tcp://arc.nasa.gov:explorer:9999 /mapServer”, 
request): 


// wait for the reply from the map server: 
gts.receive(reply, 


“tcp://arc.nasa.gov:explorer:9999/mapServer” ); 


// process received data ... 





// server application: 


// 
SimpleApi gts; 


Message request, reply; 
// wait for a request message from any source: 
gts.receive(request); 







// process the request ... 
// return a reply to the sender: 
gts.send(request.get IrueFrom(), reply); 


If the request is to be transmitted by e-mail, it is 
sufficient to change the above destination URL to 
email: //arc.nasa.gov:explorer: gts/mapServer 

In the next example, an application creates a group 
on its local GTS server and sends a multicast to it: 
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SimpleApi gts; 


// variable to hold the group ID: 
unsigned int gid; 


// get the URL of this application: 
URL group; 
gts.getMyURL(group); 


// create a group on the local server. 
// Its group ID is assigned to gid: 
gts.groupCreate(gid); 


// modify the ticket of my URL to obtain 
// the URL of the group: 
group.set Ticket(gid); 


Message msg; 
msg << "Hello World”; 


// join members to the group: 

gts.groupJoin(group, 
"tcp://prep.ai.mit.edu:grem]in:9999/my App”); 

gts.groupJoin(group, 
"uucp://ifi.unizh.ch:claude:pc_at.home/myApp”); 

gts.groupJoin(group, 
”email://secure.com:venus:gts/31”); 

gts.groupJoin(group, 
"mbone://ifi.unizh.ch:claude:8700/81" ); 


// submit a multicast: 
gts.send(group, msg); 


5 Application Experience 


At the UBILAB we are currently developing Beyond- 
Sniff, a platform with tools to support cooperative 
software engineering {5]. For developers connected by 
networks with high communication bandwidth (1.e. 
in LANs), cooperation is made possible by a number 
of distributed infrastructure services which rely on 
Beyond-Sniff’s own mechanisms for data and control 
integration. Cooperation support over networks with 
low bandwidth and with portable destinations which 
are only temporarily active is based on a replication 
mechanism. 


Replicator Client | Replicator Server 


File REplication Daemon (FRED) 





Figure 7: Architecture of the Beyond-Sniff Replica- 
tor. 


In the mid-term we intend to integrate the repli- 
cation mechanism into Beyond-Sniff’s infrastructure 
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services such that it will become as transparent as 
possible to developers. To gain hands-on experience 
on how a replication-based approach infiuences soft- 
ware development in widely distributed teams, we 
have implemented and successfully applied the Repli- 
cator, a stand-alone replication mechanism based on 
GTS. The purpose of the Replicator is to reliably syn- 
chronize any number of remote client directories with 
a master directory tree. Its architecture consists of 
three levels as depicted in Figure 7. 

The lowest level is formed by GTS which guaran- 
tees reliable data transfer between the master and the 
client sites over various protocols and in spite of tem- 
porarily disconnected clients. The GTS File Replica- 
tion Daemon (Fred) creates, packages, transmits, and 
applies incremental] updates to a replicated directory 
tree. Fred provides a simple command-line interface 
and can be used either as a background daemon, syn- 
chronizing automatically at well-defined time inter- 
vals, or as a slave synchronizing on demand. The 
highest level is formed by the Replicator’s graphical 
user interface which consists of a server (Figure 8) 
and a client part (Figure 9). The interface mainly 
serves to let users easily access Fred’s functionality. 

From the user’s perspective, the Replicator works 
as follows. To set up a synchronization group, the ad- 
ministrator of the master copy defines the directory 
to be mirrored and a further directory needed to cal- 
culate incremental] updates. The administrator then 
defines which clients will be supported by specifying 
their URLs as well as the persona] e-mail addresses 
of the persons in charge of administering the clients. 
When a new client joins a replication group, a com- 
plete version of the directory hierarchy is packaged 
and sent to it. When a directory is updated, the 
packaging and multicasting of updates to the clients 
is triggered explicitly on the master site. 

The client administrators are automatically noti- 
fied by an e-mail message when a data transfer took 
place. The graphical user interface on the client side 
(Figure 9) mainly presents lists with new and already 
applied updates. Updates are explicitly applied when 
it makes sense in the context of the ongoing cooper- 
ation. 

The implementation of Fred and of the Replicator’s 
user interface was straightforward (about 10 working 
days) and it has proven the usefulness of GTS as well 
as the adequacy of its API. Without GTS we would 
not have been able to develop the Replicator in a 
reasonable time. The Replicator is successfully being 
applied to synchronize our joint development efforts 
between sites in Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. 
We intend to make the Replicator publicly available 
in the near future. 
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Figure 9: User interface of the Replicator client. 
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6 Conclusions 


Widely-distributed systems often need to synchro- 
nize replicated data in spite of disconnected equip- 
ment and failures. In this paper we presented a novel 
communication substrate, called the Generic Multz- 
cast Transport Service (GTS), which was developed 
at the University of Zurich and at the Union Bank of 
Switzerland. The development of GTS was influenced 
by the results of projects such as AMOEBA, ELECTRA, 
Isis, and zkernel. GTS is different from previous 
work on process group-based systems mainly in that 
it deals with disconnected operation and in that it fo- 
cusses on widely-distributed rather than on local re- 
sources. Moreover, a flexible, object-oriented system 
design consisting of adaptor objects interconnected to 
a protocol tree has been devised. This system design 
permits reliable multicasts to be issued on arbitrary 
transport protocols, for example on TCP/IP or even 
on e-mail, if necessary, and messages are addressed to 
Uniform Resource Locators. New functionality can 
be added to GTS easily by developing new plug-in 
adaptors. 

Presently, GTS is being used to build heteroge- 
neous distributed applications interconnecting sev- 
eral clusters. As an example of a real-world appli- 
cation employing GTS we described Beyond-Sniff, a 
cooperative software engineering environment. In our 
experience, GTS is ideal for replicating data in a dis- 
tributed system consisting of static and mobile com- 
puting equipment. We also found that groupware 
serving asynchronous forms of collaboration often re- 
quires the kind of system support this paper proposes. 

As future work we plan to port GTS to PC oper- 
ating systems and to personal digital] assistants. We 
also intend to incorporate GTS into a CORBA event 
channel service such that widely distributed CORBA 
objects can communicate through GTS. 


Availability 


GTS is available for anonymous ftp in the directory 
ftp://ftp.ifi.unizh.ch/pub/projects/gts/. In- 
formation on Beyond-Sniff and on the Replicator 
can be retrieved from ftp://ftp.ubilab.ubs.ch. 
Universities can obtain a free copy of the non- 
distributed SNiFF+ programming environment from 
ftp://self .stanford.edu/pub/sniff/. 
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ABSTRACT 


RPC latencies and other network-related delays can frustrate mobile users of a distributed file 
system. Disconnected operation helps, but fails to use networking opportunities to their full 
advantage. In this paper we describe partially connected operation, an extension of discon- 
nected operation that resolves cache misses and preserves client cache consistency, but does not 
incur the write latencies of a fully connected client. Benchmarks of partially connected mode 
over a slow network indicate overall system performance comparable to fully connected opera- 


tion over Ethernet. 


1. Introduction 


An important advantage of a distributed computing 
environment is on-demand access to distributed data. 
Disconnected operation [11,7], a form of optimistic 
replication that allows access to cached data when file 
servers are unavailable, has proved successful at pro- 
viding this access to mobile users. Disconnected opera- 
tion is especially successful at hiding network 
deficiencies by deferring and logging all mutating 
operations, replaying them later. 


Distributed systems tend to be designed to work in 
environments that provide high data rates and low 
latencies, but these assumptions are generally invalid in 
a mobile environment. Here, disconnected operation 
has broad applicability, but is something of a blunt 
instrument: because it treats networks as either avail- 
able or unavailable, disconnected operation does not 
account for the varying degrees of network quality 
encountered by mobile users. 


For example, even though AFS [6] caches aggressively 
and has good support for low-speed networking in the 
transport protocol [1], the network latency that accom- 
panies many operations can make AFS over a low- 
speed network a trying experience. This affects user 
Satisfaction when interactive response time is increased 
beyond that which a user is willing to tolerate. 


One option is to use disconnected operation when only 
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a low bandwidth network is available, using the net- 
work solely to satisfy cache misses. This approach 
does not support the AFS cache coherence mechanisms, 
SO a uSer May unwittingly use stale data at a time when 
it is possible to obtain the most recent version. Further- 
more, mutating operations are not propagated immedi- 
ately, increasing the chance that two users might con- 
currently update the same file. 


Lying between connected and disconnected operation is 
a mode of operation that allows us to hide many of the 
network latencies, but to continue to use the network to 
maintain a relaxed form of cache consistency. In the 
remainder of this paper, we give an overview of our 
approach and some implementation details, and present 
some benchmarks that illustrate the effectiveness of the 
technique. 


2. Background 


The work presented in this paper is based on a version 
of the AFS client that supports disconnected operation 
[7]. The client cache manager supports three modes of 
Operation; connected, disconnected, and fetch-only. In 
connected mode the cache manager is an ordinary AFS 
client, using callback promises to preserve cache coher- 
ence [10]. In disconnected mode the cache manger 
treats the network as unavailable, and allows cached 
data to be used even though cache consistency can not 
be guaranteed. File and directory modifications are 
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also handled optimistically: updates are reflected in the 
disconnected cache and logged for later propagation to 
the file server when the decision is made to return to 
connected operation. Conflict due to overlapping 
updates while disconnected is possible, but rare. 


Fetch-only mode is similar to disconnected mode, but 
differs in that it processes cache misses by requesting 
the needed data from the server. We use fetch-only 
mode frequently, both at home and when traveling, to 
bring missing files to a client without the cost of a full 
replay. 

When a network is available, the user may choose to 
retum to connected operation. The cache manger 
replays the log of deferred operations by iterating 
through the operations and _ propagating’ the 
modifications to the server. Before any operation is 
replayed, the cache manager examines server state to 
make sure someone else’s newly created data is not 
destroyed. Manual error recovery is invoked if such a 
conflict occurs. 


3. Related work 


Our work with disconnected operation is inspired by 
the CODA project, which introduced the concept of 
disconnected operation and identified its usefulness for 
mobility [11]. CODA researchers are working on sup- 
port for low bandwidth networks, such as predictive 
caching to obviate network demands caused by cache 
misses, and trickle discharging, which shares our goal 
of using network connectivity opportunistically without 
interfering with other traffic [3]. 


The Echo distributed file system is similar to ours in its 
use of write behind to reduce the latencies of operations 
and improve performance [14]. We depart from the 
Echo approach in two important ways. The first is 
failure semantics. We log synchronously, so when an 
operation completes, its changes are committed to the 
log and will eventually be replayed. Echo applications 
must either call fsync or a special operation that 
guarantees the order in which operations are committed 
to the server. 


Echo enforces single system UNIX semantics by 
demanding delayed updates from client machines. In 
the mobile environment this requirement might be 
expensive or impossible to honor and can project the 
bandwidth latencies of mobile networks onto users of a 
high speed network. 


4. Partially connected operation 


We now describe partially connected operation, a tech- 
nique for mobile systems that lies between connected 
and disconnected operation. As in _ disconnected 


operation, all file system writes are performed locally 
and logged. The main differences from disconnected 
operation are in the way it maintains client cache coher- 
ence and processes cache misses. 


In partially connected mode, as in disconnected opera- 
tion, vnode operations that cause file modifications are 
processed by modifying the file cache to reflect the 
update and creating a log entry. In some cases the ordi- 
nary AFS cache manager delegates error checking to 
the server, but we need to fail invalid operations as they 
occur, so we modified the cache manager to perform 
the necessary checks locally. 


In disconnected mode, the cache manager behaves as 
though the network were unavailable and optimistically 
assumes that all cached data is valid. In contrast, par- 
tially connected mode assumes the availability of some 
communication between the client and file servers. 
This lets us use AFS callbacks to offer regular AFS 
consistency guarantees to the partially connected client: 
such a client opening a file is guaranteed to see the data 
stored when the latest (connected) writer closed the file 
[10]. A partially connected client sees _ local 
modifications to files before they have been propagated 
to the server, as do connected clients. 


Directories can be tricky. A partially connected user 
may insert a file in a directory, while another user 
inserts another entry into the directory. If the cached 
version of the directory is used (because it has local 
modifications not yet propagated to the server), the 
entry inserted by the other user will not be seen, so we 
have to fetch a fresh copy of the directory and merge in 
our update. We plan to address this problem in the 
future. 


On low bandwidth networks, the user may not always 
want the most recent version of files. For example if 
any files under /usr/X11/bin/ are modified, the 
user may wish to continue using the cached versions 
instead of incurring the cost of fetching the most recent 
version.t We are investigating methods of providing an 
interface to allow this form of selective consistency. 


5. Background replay 


In disconnected operation, file modifications are not 
propagated immediately, making it difficult to share 
data consistently and increasing the likelihood of a 
conflict during replay [12]. For partially connected 
operation, we want to take advantage of network avai- 
lability no matter what the quality if it lets us achieve 
timely propagation of updates, so we implemented a 


* At Some point the current version should be brought into the 
cache, but this can be deferred to a background task that runs 
when the system is otherwise quieScent. 
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background daemon to replay the log whenever oppor- 
tunities arise or at the user's option. 


Two significant issues arise when replaying operations 
in the background. First is rational management of net- 
work resources, so that the response times for interac- 
tive and other traffic do not suffer. The second issue is 
the effect on optimization: we and our CODA counter- 
parts have observed that optimization of large logs can 
be considerable [8, 17], vastly reducing the amount of 
network traffic necessary for replay. Aggressive back- 
ground replay may deny us this savings. 


5.1. Priority queuing 


The network is a primary resource in the mobile 
environment, so it is vital to keep replay traffic from 
interfering with a user’s other work. Competition 
among various types of network traffic can increase 
interactive response time by causing interactive traffic 
to be queued behind replay traffic. Studies have shown 
that interactive response time is important to a user’s 
satisfaction [18]. 


Similarly, replay traffic might compete with an AFS 
fetch, which is undesirable if a user is waiting for the 
completion of the associated read request. No user pro- 
cess blocks awaiting replay, so replay operations should 
be secondary to all other network requests. 


One solution is to replay operations when the network 
is otherwise idle. In practice this solution is hard to 
implement; it is difficult to tell when a network (or 
other resource) is idle [4]. Furthermore, some opera- 
tions, such as store requests, may take several 
minutes to complete. To avoid interference with 
interactive traffic, the replay daemon would need to 
predict a user’s future behavior. 


Our solution is to augment the priority queuing in our 
network driver. Our approach is an extension of 
Jacobson’s compressed SLIP [9} implementation, 
which uses two levels of queuing in the SLIP driver: 
one for interactive traffic, and one for all other traffic. 
When the driver receives a packet for transmission, it 
examines the destination port to determine which queue 
to use. When ready to transmit a packet, it first 
transmits any packets on the interactive queue. The 
low priority queue is drained only when the interactive 
queue is empty. 

We extend this approach by using three levels of queu- 
ing: interactive traffic, other network traffic, and replay 
traffic. AFS fetch requests are put on the second 
queue because a user is likely to be waiting for the 
completion of a read request. 


When determining which packet to transmit we depart 
from the Jacobson method. In _ his’ SLIP 
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implementation, the packet with the highest priority is 
always sent first, which for our purposes might lead to 
starvation of the low priority queue(s). For example, 
suppose the replay daemon is storing a file in the back- 
ground and the user starts a large FTP PUT. FTP pack- 
ets takes precedence over replay traffic, so no replay 
traffic will be transmitted during the duration of the 
FTP transfer. If the FTP transfer lasts long enough, the 
AFS connection will time out, and lose any progress it 
has made on the operation being replayed. 


To prioritize the queues without causing starvation, we 
need a sophisticated scheduler that guarantees a 
minimum level of service to all traffic types. We use 
lottery scheduling, which offers probabilistic guaran- 
tees of fairness and service [19]. 


Lottery scheduling works by giving a number of lottery 
tickets to each item that wants to access a shared 
resource. When it is time to choose which item gets 
use of the resource, a drawing is held. The item hold- 
ing the winning ticket gets access to the resource. This 
give a probabilistic division of the access to the 
resource based on the number of tickets that each item 
holds. 


In our driver, we assign a number of tickets to each of 
the queues, according to the level of service deemed 
appropriate. When it is time to transmit a packet we 
hold a drawing to determine which queue to transmit 
from. Ticket allocation is a fiexible way to configure 
the system and provides an easy-to-understand “*knob’’ 
to turn for system tuning. 


For the measurements described in this paper, we gave 
eight tickets to the interactive queue, three to the 
demand network traffic queue, and one to the replay 
queue. In future work, we plan to measure the effect of 
varying these static assignments. Under some cir- 
cumstances, we may elect to vary them dynamically. 


5.2. Delayed writes 


Effective crash recovery is critical whenever delaying 
writes. We commit all file and metadata modifications 
to the log as quickly as possible, so that we don’t have 
any dirty data in the buffer cache in acrash. Log replay 
works after a client crash — in our prototypes, we rely 
on it often (sadly). 


Distinct connected clients that sequentially write a 
shared file don’t experience a conflict, but delaying one 
of the updates can produce a concurrent write sharing 
conflict when replaying the log, so it is to our advantage 
to replay the log without much delay. In addition, 
delaying update for too long hampers the timeliness and 
potential usefulness of shared data; there is good reason 
to propagate logged operations aggressively. 
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On the other hand, delaying replay offers an opportun- 
ity for optimizing the log. Ousterhout reported that 
most UNIX files have a lifetime under three minutes and 
that 30-40% of modified file data is overwritten within 
three minutes [16]. Using our optimizer [8], we find it 
typical for 70% of the operations in a large log to be 
eliminated. It 1s clear that delaying log replay can 
significantly reduce the amount of data propagated to 
the server. 


We may wish to enforce a minimum delay before 
replaying an operation, especially on networks with a 
per-packet cost, so that optimization could have an 
effect. On the other hand, if the network is available 
and idle and costs nothing to use, then there 1s nothing 
to be saved. On our dialups or our Ethernet, we pro- 
pagate changes aggressively, whenever surplus network 
bandwidth 1s available. We run the optimizer only 
when changing from disconnected to connected or par- 
tially connected operation. In the future, we plan to 
experiment with different approaches to configuring the 
delay according to the varying network characteristics. 


6. Results 


To see how well partially connected operation performs 
in the low-speed and intermittent networks that interest 
us, We measure running times for several benchmarks. 
We start with hot data and attribute caches, so that 
comparisons between Ethernet and low-speed networks 
are meaningful. Later we examine the effect of a cold 
attribute cache. 


We ran the benchmarks over Ethernet, over SLIP in 
connected mode (C-SLIP), and over SLIP in partially 
connected mode (P-SLIP). Measurements were made 
on a 33 Mhz Intel 486 client running Mach 2.5. We 
used SLIP on a 57.6 Kbps null modem connection to 
avoid the variability in network transfer time due to 
modem latencies and compression. 


6.1. nhfsstone benchmark 


To measure the fine-grained effect of partially con- 
nected operation on individual operations, we ran the 
nhnfsstone benchmark [13], modified to remove NFS 
dependencies. The results in Table 1 show that P-SLIP 
runs substantially faster than C-SLIP, as we would 
expect. 


Operations that run slowly over Ethernet run faster in 
P-SLIP, which has the advantage of deferring network 
requests. Because all P-SLIP operations involve syn- 
chronous logging, there 1s a lower bound to the running 
time for any particular operation. 


Operation Ethernet C-SLIP_ P- = 


jsetattr | 21 
write | 255 
jcreate | 218 | 
jrenove | 62 | 629 | 41 
| 23 
36 





8 
rnkaix | 129 | — 608 
[enaix | 192 | 351 | 40 


Table 1. Comparison of mutating operation comple- 
tion times. This table compares the time to perform vari- 
ous vnode operations in three cases: over an Ethernet, 
over SLIP in connected mode, and over SLIP in partially 
connected mode. The measurements were made using a 
version of nhfsstone. All times are in ms. 


6.2. Andrew benchmark 


We ran the Andrew benchmark [5], a synthetic work- 
load that copies a file hierarchy, examines the copied 
files, and compiles source files. This benchmark, sum- 
marized in Table 2, shows that partially connected 
operation dramatically improves the running time of the 
Andrew benchmark: partially connected mode over 
SLIP is much faster than its connected counterpart. 
Because many network delays are removed from the 
critical path, the benchmark runs only a little slower on 
P-SLIP than over Ethernet. 





Ethernet C- — P-SLIP 
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MakeDir | 






Copy 


ScanDir . : 


er 
| 26 | 45 | 
Zesannn |_28 1 30 | 40 
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Table 2. Andrew benchmark results. This table shows 
the running time the Andrew benchmark over Ethernet in 
connected mode, and over SLIP in connected and partially 
connected mode. Both SLIP measurements started with 
hot data and attribute caches. All times are in seconds. 
Integer roundoff accounts for differences between column 
entries and column totals. 


These examples show that partially connected mode 
improves the response time for file system operations. 
With a hot cache, a remote user can expect tasks to run 
almost as fast as in the office environment. 


6.3. Replay time 


We measured the log replay time for the Andrew 
benchmark. Figure 1 shows the size of the log as the 
Andrew benchmark runs through its phases. The solid 
honzontal line along the bottom of the graph shows the 
running times of the MakeDir, Copy, and Make phases 
of the benchmark. (The ScanDir and ReadAll phases 
are read-only.) The dashed horizontal line shows the 
time at which the corresponding parts of the log were 
replayed. 






100 — 
50 — length of the replay log 
0 
) —) +——_—_——+1 run time 
Kl------- - 





| 
200 


0 sec 100 300 400 

Figure 1. Length of replay log. This figure shows the 
number of operations in the replay log while running the 
Andrew benchmark over partially connected SLIP. The 
solid horizontal line show the running time of the Mak- 
eDir, Copy, and Make phases of the benchmark. The 
ScanDir and ReadAll phases are not shown, as they issue 
no network requests. The dashed horizontal line shows 
the times at which the operations logged by these three 


phases are nin. 


A total of 222 operations are logged, with no more than 
99 operations pending at any time. Table 3 shows that 
logged operations are delayed over a minute on aver- 
age, and up to four minutes in the extreme. 


average maximum 
cold cache 62 207 
249 


Table 3. Delay time in the replay log. This table shows 
the average and maximum time that operations await re- 
play while running the Andrew benchmark. When run- 
ning with a cold attribute cache, the benchmark is fre- 
quently stalled, giving the replay daemon more opportuni- 
ties to work on the log, resulting in shorter average and 
maximum delays. The total time to run the benchmark 
and exhaust the log is about the same in both cases. All 
times are in seconds. 


6.4. Replay interference 


The running times of the Andrew benchmark vary 
according to whether the data and attribute caches are 
hot or cold, as well as whether the replay daemon is 
running or idle. Table 4 shows the effect of conwolling 
these variables. 
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Table 4. Cold cache Andrew benchmark results. This 
table shows the effect of running the Andrew benchmark 
with a hot or cold attribute cache, and with the replay dae- 
mon running or disabled. All times are in seconds. In- 
teger roundoff accounts for differences between column 
entries and column totals. 


A cold attribute cache slows the pace of the benchmark, 
giving the replay daemon more opportunities to whittle 
away at the log in the earlier phases, so that the average 
and maximum delay of logged operations is decreased, 
as shown in Table 3. The replay daemon itself causes 
the benchmark to slow down by 40-50% overall. This 
may be due in part to network contention, but even the 
ScanDir and ReadAl! phases, which hit hot caches and 
don’t use the network at all, run slower when back- 
ground replay is active. This points the finger at con- 
tention for local resources; we suspect competition for 
locks in the AFS cache manager to be a contributor. 


There is one mysterious entry in Table 4: the run time 
of the Copy phase for cold cache + active replay dae- 
mon (case III, 47 sec.). This is the hard case, where 
background replay has the most opportunities to inter- 
fere with interactive operations. Still, the penalty is 
higher than we expect, and we think there is a bug in 
our implementation. 


To isolate the effect of network interference caused by 
running the replay daemon, we ran the Andrew bench- 
mark in fetch-only mode with the replay daemon turned 
on and off. The run times should be comparable to the 
corresponding hot-cache trials in Table 4, but in fact the 
benchmark runs quite a bit faster in fetch-only mode, as 
shown in Table 5. 


The difference in run-times caused by enabling the 
replay daemon in fetch-only mode is a little more than 
10%; we believe that we will be able to debug and tune 
our implementation to achieve these differences in par- 
tially connected mode as well. With replay disabled, 
hot cache run times do not differ much for partially 
connected mode, fetch-only mode, and disconnected 
mode (not shown). 
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Table 5. Andrew benchmark results for fetch-only 
mode and local disk. This table shows the effect of run- 
ning the Andrew benchmark in fetch-only mode with a 
hot atwibute cache, and with the replay daemon running 
or disabled. All times are in seconds. Integer roundoff 
accounts for differences between column entries and 
column totals. For comparison, local disk times are also 
shown here. 


7. Discussion 


Partially connected operation promises to improve 
response time and reliability, while interfering only 
slightly with AFS cache consistency guarantees. AFS 
guarantees that a client opening a file sees the data 
stored when the most recent writer closed the file. 
Because a partially connected client does not 1mmedi- 
ately propagate changes, other users can not see 
modified data. Furthermore, conflicts may occur if par- 
tially connected users modify the same file. In our 
experience, these conflicts are rare; a substantial body 
of research concurs by showing that this kind of file 
sharing 1s rare (2,11, 16). 


If stronger guarantees are needed, they might be pro- 
vided by server enhancements. For example, an 
enhanced consistency protocol might inform servers 
that dirty data is cached at a client; when another client 
requests the data, the server can demand the dirty data, 
as is done in Sprite [15] and Echo. 


We choose not to implement this mechanism for 
several reasons. First, it assumes that the server is able 
to contact the client on demand, an assumption that 
may not always be true. Additionally, demand fetching 
can place a severe strain on a client’s network connec- 
tion. Because of the limited bandwidth, one user may 
see her effective bandwidth drastically reduced because 
another user is reading a file that she has modified; this 
may not be acceptable to all users. Finally, such a 
change would require changing all of the AFS servers 
in the world to support the new protocol; practically 
speaking, this is out of the question. 
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A DISTRIBUTED SOFTWARE ARCHITECTURE 
FOR GPS-DRIVEN MOBILE APPLICATIONS 


Thomas G. Dennehyt 
Environmental Research Institute of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48113-4001 


ABSTRACT 


The unique requirements of voice recognition can shape a software architecture in many ways that have 
proven effective for mobile and distributed applications. We show in this paper that extending the voice rec- 
ognition model of translating utterances into sentences to include translating a variety of real-world events 
into a command protocol can create an architecture whose components operate identically on hand-held 
devices, man-portable or vehicle-borne units, notebook, or desktop computers. SANSE, a portable naviga- 
tion and geographic information management system having several redundant user interfaces, is described. 
In SANSE a collection of distributed /nteractors translate events—spoken words, input from GPS hardware, 
timers expiring, input from files or communication links, and direct manipulation actions—into SANSE 
commands that are sent to one or more Receivers, which can execute commands without regard to their 
source. The complete operation of this system can be captured in vocabulary of less than 70 words, small 
enough to provide speaker-independent operation yet rich enough to be broadly applicable. The architecture 
can be extended by adding new Interactor types without affecting the operation of the baseline system. 


1. Introduction ¢ Freedom from Detail — The vocabulary should be 
interpreted within a general context in order to cut 
down the detail that needs to be expressed. This 
should not be confttsed with conlext-sensilive gram- 


SANSE is a software architecture for GPS-driven 
mobile applications that developed from a simple yet 


challenging concept: to build a portable navigation and . ; . 
Se : mars, which allow a single word to be interpreted in 
geographic information management system with two ; 
’ , multiple ways depending on the local sentence con- 
completely redundant user interfaces: direct manipula- 
, : , ' text. Such word overloading should be avoided in 
tion and voice-activated. The unique requirements of di] 
— : command languages. 
voice recognition shaped the SANSE architecture in a i 


number of ways that proved effective when configuring Principle of Least Surprise —- The commands and 


systems for stand-alone or networked operation. Com- vocabulary should be familiar and natural and behave 
ponents of SANSE-based systems can be deployed on in expected ways. A Geographic Information System 
hand-held devices, man-portable or vehicle-borne units, (GIS) may have several related definitions of North, 
notebook, or desktop computers. for example, and although a particular language may 

choose to recognize only one of these definitions, the 
For a command language to be effective, it must satisfy language should not redefine North to mean what is 
a number of criteria [!}: generally recognized as South. 


¢ Expressiveness — The language must provide com- 
But an effective command language provides not only a 


plete access to the capabilities of the system. 
convenient means to use a system, but also a natural 


* Expressiveness of Intent — The vocabulary must be Structure around which to organize the system, a partic- 
precise enough, but the user should not be overbur- ularly effective structure for distributed systems. First, 
dened with expressing his intent. Commands should by defining system behavior in terms of a well-under- 
be short—a few words at most—and to the point. stood command set, we can effectively decouple the 


+The author is currently an independent consultant based in Bloomfield Hills, M1]. E-mail to af510@detroit .freenet .org. 
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response to a command from the various and often 
redundant circumstances that can initiate the command. 
Second, the command set defines the internal protocol 
of the system, creating abstract interfaces between 
architectural components so these components will 
interact identically whether deployed on a common plat- 
form or distributed across a hardware network. Finally, 
short commands make effective use of inter-process, 
packet, cellular, and other protocols. 


In the next section, we describe the core SANSE archi- 
tecture for a system with direct manipulation and voice 
activation, and how this model can be extended for a 
variety of other input sources. The SANSE protocol is 
then described, followed by a description of a SANSE- 
based portable navigation system and discussion of 
future directions. 


2. Core System Architecture 


Creating two redundant user interfaces, voice-activated 
and direct manipulation, is a difficult problem since 
these two interface styles communicate very differently. 


Voice recognition hardware translates utterances into 
one of several forms, the most common of which are: 
isolated words, where a token representing each individ- 
ual recognized word is returned to the host; and con- 
nected speech, where speech energy is interpreted 
according to a sentence grammar loaded onto the hard- 
ware, returning legal sentence structures. To accommo- 
date both styles, SANSE chose sentences as the basis for 
the protocol between the Voice Interactor and the 
SANSE core. If an isolated word recognizer were cho- 
sen, it would be the responsibility of the Voice Interactor 
to assemble the words into legal sentences. 


Visual interface toolkits have various styles of commu- 
nication. User input can cause events to be posted (X 
Windows), messages to be sent (Microsoft Windows) or 
callback function to be invoked (Xt toolkit, Motif wid- 
gets). Complete redundancy between the two user inter- 
faces required the Screen Interactor to relate to the 
SANSE core in the same way as the Voice Interactor, 
making the callback structure not feasible. While events 
or messages are a valid basis for communication, they 


didn’t match the natural output of the Voice Interactor. 
The Screen Interactor was therefore designed to trans- 
late direct manipulation actions into sentences. 


With outside world interfaces translating external events 
into sentences, the core SANSE component—the 
Receiver—was designed to accept and interpret the 
SANSE command protocol (Figure 1). From the 
Receiver’s perspective, SANSE operation is a stream of 
commands that can be executed without regard to the 
circumstances that created them. From the user’s per- 
spective, there is no difference between speaking the 
words PAN LEF'T or pressing the corresponding button 
on screen, allowing voice commands and direct actions 
to be freely mixed. 


The Receiver executes a command by updating one or 
more state variables know as Subjects. Each Subject has 
one or more Views associated with it that needs to be 
notified when the Subject is modified. A View is owned 
by an Interactor, and is simply a representation—-visible, 
audible, or hidden-—of one or more Sub jects[2]. This 
Subject/View coupling yields a simple deterministic 
model for implementing the command set; the complex- 
ity of the control structure of the system is independent 
of the number of commands recognized. 


VOICE RECOG HW SOFT CONTROLS 






SCREEN 


VOICE 


INTERACTOR INTERACTOR 





a 
——— eo ——— 


SANSE Commands 


RECEIVER 


FIGURE I. INTERACTORS TRANSLATE EXTERNAL EVENTS 
INTO COMMANDS IN THE SANSE PROTOCOL. 
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The operation of SANSE can be partitioned into three 
separable occurrences (Figure 2): 


1) External events are handled by the various Interac- 
tors, which translate those events into SANSE com- 
mands and send the commands to the Receiver. 


2) The Receiver executes commands, modifying one or 
more Subjects per command executed. 


3) When a Subject is modified, it notifies the Views 
which are currently attached to it, so that the individ- 
ual Views may update their appearance to reflect the 
new State of the Subject. 


View update is a different process from the completely 
local graphic occurrences intended to provide interac- 
tive feedback. For example, when a “soft” button is 
pressed, its appearance will be altered so as to inform 
the user that the action has been registered—the shading 
of its borders may invert, for example—but that action 
reflects only that a particular button was pressed, not 
that a particular SANSE command was executed as a 
result. 


To illustrate, an on-screen button may cause a PAN 
LEFT command to be sent when pressed, but saying 
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FIGURE 2. COMMAND EXECUTION IS A DETERMINISTIC 
PROCESS INDEPENDENT OF LANGUAGE SIZE. 





“Pan Left” should not cause the same visual feedback, 
as though some invisible hand had pressed the button. 
However, panning left will update any View that is tied 
to the Sub ject representing the Forward direction, and 
that update will occur independent of whichever Inter- 
actor sent the command. 


The Interactor model can be extended to any structure 
that translates physical events into SANSE commands 
to be interpreted by the Receiver. Three more Interactors 
have proven immediately useful: 


¢ GPS Interactor, which translates real-time global 
positioning information into SANSE commands. 


¢ Trap Interactor, which originates SANSE com- 
mands in response to elapsed time or distance 
traveled; 


¢ Remote Interactor, which relays SANSE commands 
received over remote links or read from files. 


The Interactors model the redundancy of the user inter- 
face—silent operation or hands-free operation—as well 
as the independence of the interface components. Given 
this redundancy and independence, different SANSE 
systems with various combinations of Interactors can be 
configured, and the extensibility of the system is well 
defined. New capabilities, may be added to the system 
without affecting its present operation by defining a new 
Interactor to translate new types of events into com- 
mands to send to the Receiver, extending the SANSE 
command vocabulary if necessary. 


From the Receiver’s perspective any SANSE Interactor 
is a drop-in replacement for any other Interactor, 
enabling consistent operation in both stand-alone and 
distributed configurations. For example, SANSE would 
operate identically as a self-contained portable naviga- 
tion system receiving input from an on-board GPS 
receiver (through the GPS Interactor) or as a desktop 
tracking system receiving position information from one 
or more mobile systems (via a Remote Interactor). The 
Interactors and the Receiver communicate through an 
abstract interface that can be implemented using a vari- 
ety of physical channels and protocols[3]. 
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Because Interactors operate independent of one another 
and independent of the Receiver, SANSE systems can 
be deployed in stand-alone or networked configurations 
using a wide variety of hardware components. 


¢ A simple field data collection application can be 
hosted on a hand-held device using only the GPS and 
Trap Interactors, operating either in batch mode or in 
real-time communication with a base station via radio 
or cellular links. (SANSE’s command protocol is 
well-suited to new packet cellular protocols like 
CDPD.) 


¢ Portable systems incorporating voice response and 
GIS displays have been hosted on notebook comput- 
ers outfitted with single-board peripherals. 


e Shadow systems (where mobile system A reports its 
position to desktop or mobile system B) have been 
deployed with both systems A & B having full display 
capabilities. 


Advances in CPU power, PCMCIA packaging, and stor- 
age capacity will make such self-contained SANSE sys- 
tems no larger or heavier than the notebook computers 
hosting the software. 


3. The SANSE Protocol 


SANSE’s command protocol has two representations, 
an internal packet format. and an ASCII equivalent. The 
ASCII representation of a command is a sequence of 
fields separated by semi-colons and terminated by a 
newline. 


Org ;Mnemonic;C; Keyword; Data; T_Sent;T_Rec 


The Org identifies the command as user-generated (U) 
or system-generated (S). Each command Mnemonic 
can have optional Keyword and/or Data. Data repre- 
sentations for geographic positions, headings, GPS sta- 
tus packets, and numeric choices have been devised; 
others can be easily added. The T_Sent (Time Sent) is 
supplied by the Interactor originating the command; the 
T_Rec (Time Received) is inserted by the Receiver. 


There are two mechanisms for repeating command exe- 
cution. SANSE will repeat once the last user command 
executed whenever the Receiver gets the MORE com- 


mand, or will continuously repeat the last user command 
when the Receiver gets the CONTINUE command. The 
continuation process repeats until the next user com- 
mand is received. System commands (new GPS location 
or status information, for example) can be executed 
without interrupting continuation. 


The C (Continuation) field of the command protocol has 
proven valuable for cutting down the communication 
load between the Receiver and [nteractors. Placing the 
string “ING” in the C field is a request for immediate 
continuation. Thus, if a button owned by the Screen 
Interactor is intended to provide sustained operation, it 
can send a command with the Continuation field set 
when the button is pressed, and send a STOP command 
when the button is released. The communication load is 
therefore independent of the amount of time the button 
is depressed, and the controls operate effectively in net- 
worked configurations. The Voice Interactor uses the 
present participle form of certain commands to request 
continuation: “Panning Left” as opposed to “Pan Left.” 


Thus, the ASCII representation of the user command 
PAN LEFT would be 


USPANs LE Piey 
while PAN LEFT CONTINUE would appear as 


Us PAN: + LEFT s34; 
Ue COBTINGEs«. +; 


but could be appreviated as 
U.ZPAN; LINGZEEF®; <¢; 


Sample content for the data field is illustrated by a 
choice command like USE 2: 


Us0USh + oe: 


The internal representation of this protocol is fixed- 
length packets; the packet size is determined by the size 
of the largest data element it can contain, currently 20 
bytes. The unused packet space in commands that con- 
tain only keywords or shorter data is more than compen- 
sated by avoiding the overhead of sending and receiving 
data-dependent variable-length packets. SANSE com- 
ponents residing on the same host almost always use the 
internal representation for routing commands; uncou- 
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pled components can choose the ASCII or internal for- 
mat as required. 


The Receiver maintains a history file of all commands 
executed, with commands stored in their ASCII repre- 
sentation. History files can be replayed through the 
Remote Interactor. During replay, the Remote Interactor 
can reproduce or accelerate the relative gaps between 
commands represented by their individual T__ Rec 
stamps. 


4. ASANSE Vocabulary for 
GPS/GIS Applications 


Plates | and 2 following the text of this paper illustrate a 
SANSE-based portable system combining navigation 
and geographic information display with multimedia 
field data collection and review. This system was imple- 
mented with a command set of 33 operations and a total 
vocabulary of 70 words, a vocabulary small enough to 
provide speaker-independent voice response. This sec- 
tion describes the operation of that system and its 
vocabulary. 


4.1 Perspective commands. These commands alter the 
Field of View, the region of the earth’s surface repre- 
sented by the GIS display. 


Mnemonic Argument 


TRACK{ING) Direction 

PLACE Location or KnownPosition 

PAN(ING) LEFT or RIGHT 

LOOK NumericHeading, Direction, or 
KnownPosition 

TIGHTEN(ING) 

WIDEN(ING) 

ZOOM IN or OUT 

ENLARGE 

REDUCE 

CONVERGE 


The View Point—the center of the Field of View—is 
typically the position reported by the GPS Interactor, 
but can be established at an absolute location using the 
PLACE command, which takes as its argument a geo- 


graphic Location or the keywords HERE, representing 
the location currently reported by the GPS Interactor, or 
BACK, representing a previously stored location (see 
section 4.4). The Field of View can be moved incremen- 
tally by TRACK (ING) in any of the four compass 
directions (NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST) or FOR- 
WARD, BACKWARD, LEFT, or RIGHT relative to the 
View Heading. The View Heading is typically the cur- 
rent heading reported by the GPS Interactor, but can be 
rotated by PAN( ING) LEFT or RIGHT or positioned 
at an absolute heading using the LOOK command. 


The extent of the Field of View (the scale of the display) 
can be changed using the ENLARGE or REDUCE com- 
mands. The degree of enlargement of reduction is con- 
trolled by the View Finder, whose size is controlled by 
the TIGHTEN and WIDEN commands. ZOOM IN 
makes the View Finder as small as it can be; ZOOM OUT 
removes it from the screen. Finally, the CONVERGE 
commands restores the display scale to the natural scale 
of the data being viewed. 


4.2 Composition commands. These commands manip- 


ulate data sets shown in the Field of View;,. 


~ Mnemonic Argument 
USE Choice or NONE 
WiTH Choice or NONE 
ADD Choice or ALL 
REMOVE Choice or ALL 
HIDE? 
SHOW 


a.Equivalent to REMOVE ALL. 


The display model combines a raster-based underlay 
image with vector or symbol-based overlays (annota- 
tion). The underlay is a composition of two classes of 
data: backgrounds and transparencies. Backgrounds 
might be scanned maps or satellite photos, while trans- 
parencies include land use maps, elevation maps, or 
related data sets. Although a single background or single 
transparency could function as the underlay image, there 
are a number of background/transparency combinations 
that make tactical sense. The various categories of anno- 
tation are rank-ordered by priority, and the enabled 
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overlays shall be drawn in reverse order of priority, low- 
est to highest. 


The USE command specifies the background data set to 
use, or NONE. The equivalent command for the transpar- 
ency is WITH. ADD and REMOVE manipulate layers of 
the overlay; HIDE tums off the current overlays; SHOW 
restores them. Background, transparency, and overlay 
choices can be always specified by number, and a num- 
ber of common types of date (MAP, PHOTO, TRACE) 
have been assigned keywords inthe vocabulary. Future 
versions of the system may support loading customized 
vocabularies to represent specific data sets. 


4.3 Screen Management commands. These com- 
mands interact with the window management system 


through the Screen Interactor;. 








Mnemonic Argument 
OPEN Window 

WHERE AM I 

CLOSE Window 

RAISE Window 

MOVE(ING) Direction 
BEFORE 

NEXT 





OPEN and CLOSE can be used to configure the display. 
The window types recognized are: 


¢ VIEW-A window showing the Field of View, along 
with controls for opening other windows; 


¢ SCALE —- showing the current map scale, along with 
controls for changing scale and manipulating the 
View Finder; 


¢ COMPASS -— showing position, heading, and status 
information reported by the GPS Interactor; 


¢ KEY — showing the cu:rent composition of the Field 
of View, along with controls for manipulating back- 
grounds, transparencies, and overlays. 


¢ POINT -— showing the View Point and View Heading, 
along with controls to manipulate them. 


¢ MARKER - showing information about user-defined 
markers (See next section). 


WHERE AM IT is anatural equivalent to the command 
OPEN COMPASS. 


Most windows are referenced by their keyword alone, 
but MARKER windows are referenced by name and num- 
ber (“Open Marker 4”’) or the most recent Marker if the 
number 1s omitted. The user can chain through the entire 
list of Markers once a Marker window is open using the 
BEFORE and NEXT commands, This same feature could 
be extended to other kinds of windows representing data 
maintained in lists. 


The RAISE command brings a particular window to the 
top and makes it the current window. Although a com- 
mand Is provided for MOVE( ING) the current window 
UP, DOWN, LEFT, or RIGHT, using this command is 
admittedly far less convenient than using a pointing 
device. 


No attempt is made in this command subset to provide 
access to all the features of a particular window man- 
agement system or toolkit. 


4.4 Action commands. These commands report data, 
mark locations, and initiate other miscellaneous actions. 


Qualifier 


Mnemonic Argument 

MORE 

CONTINUE 

STOP 

REF 

UNREF 

MARK SYSTEM or 
USER 

GPS_FIX GPS Fix SYSTEM 

GPS_STATUS GPS Status SYSTEM 

CHECK SYSTEM or 
USER 

QUIT SYSTEM or 
USER 


As previously discussed, MORE repeats one the last user 
command executed. CONTINUE repeatedly executes 
the last user command until the next user command ts 
received. STOP interrupts continuation without execut- 
ing another command. The REF command Saves the 
current View Point and View Heading; these values can 


nn eee EEUU UE EEUU SEU 
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then be accessed through the keyword BACK (as 
opposed to HERE). UNREF clears these values. 


System-initiated commands are distinct from user com- 
mands in that system commands do not interrupt contin- 
uation, but instead have their execution interleaved with 
continuation. GPS_ FIX and GPS_ STATUS are System 
commands that relay position, heading, and status 
reports from a GPS receiver. The System command 
MARK is initiated by the Trap Interactor periodically to 
save the current GPS position and heading on a Trace of 
travel. The interval between Trace point can be time- 
based, distance-based, or a combination. The other Sys- 
tem commands are CHECK, to run a self-test, or the self- 
evident QUIT; both these commands can also be user- 
initiated. 


One other System command can also be user-initiated. 
A user can leave a MARK at the current View Point, with 
an option to annotate that mark with data exchanged 
with other programs. SANSE applications have used 
Markers containing spreadsheet data, CAD drawings, or 
audio recordings (an example of an audio Marker is 
shown in Plate 2). A Marker file with annotation can be 
preloaded into SANSE, enabling SANSE to be used in 
the field to update spatial database information in its 
native format. 


5. Discussion 


SANSE is written in the C++ language and used prima- 
rily on computers running the Microsoft Windows oper- 
ating system (Release 3.1 and later). SANSE systems 
can exchange data with other programs through the 
Microsoft OLE protocol, with SANSE acting as the 
OLE client. SANSE can be ported to other operating 
environments, as it incorporates no proprietary non- 
standard language features and processes only seven 
Windows messages in the course of its operation. 


Although originally written for use in mobile GPS/GIS 
applications, the SANSE architecture provides a robust 
general model for mobile and distributed systems by: 
I) defining system behavior in terms of a well-under- 
stood command set; 2) effectively decoupling the 
response to a command from the various and often 
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redundant circumstances that can initiate the command; 
and 3) creating abstract interfaces between architectural 
components so these components will interact identi- 
cally whether deployed on a common platform or dis- 
tributed across a hardware network. This approach pays 
several benefits: 


¢ Redundancy — In representing the redundancy 
between elements of the operator interface (silent 
operation and hands-free operation, for example) the 
architecture also models the independence of the vari- 
ous elements and how they individually relate to the 
SANSE core. 


¢ Configurability — Since elements of the SANSE inter- 
face are independent, the architecture supports instan- 
tiating SANSE with elements selectively enabled/ 
disabled. The command set is easily partitioned; a dis- 
tributed system can have several Receivers, each rec- 
ognizing only those commands that can make use of 
the local platform resources. 


¢ Extensibility — In establishing the allocation of func- 
tionality between the SANSE core and various ele- 
ments of the interface, the architecture supports 
extending the interface by adding new I/O devices—a 
video camera, for example—without affecting the 
operation of the present system. 


To write distributed programs, one must be conversant 
in two distinct vocabularies. First there is the vocabulary 
of the problem domain, or the computation model; soft- 
ware embodying the computation model is called appli- 
cation code. Second, there is the vocabulary of the 
system domain, or the coordination model; software 
embodying the coordination model is called system 
code. It has been shown elsewhere that a well-chosen 
vocabulary for system code can isolate application code 
from the details of physical process distribution and 
communication channels, creating distributed programs 
that may be conveniently ported across different operat- 
ing environments [3]. Here we have shown that a well- 
chosen application vocabulary extends this flexibility to 
the application components, creating systems whose 
core functionality is isolated from the many redundant 
sources of its inputs and outputs, and whose diverse 
components can serve as drop-in replacements for one 
another to serve a broad range of needs. 
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Abstract 


Battery power is a scarce resource in mobile wire- 
less computers. We discuss energy-efficient software 
solutions for wireless information services and gen- 
eral data communication. Our approach is based on 
allowing the receiver to be shut off when no com- 
munication is taking place and letting the CPU be 
in an energy efficient doze mode as long as possible. 
Minimizing transmissions (which are much more en- 
ergy consuming than receiving) from mobile hosts 
also leads to efficient use of battery power. 


We present two protocols based on this approach. 
The first protocol uses multicast addresses to filter 
out unwanted packets without waking up the CPU. 
Reusability of local addresses, similar to frequency 
reuse, facilitates using a limited multicast address 
space. The second protocol advocates a wake-up 
based scheme to save receiver power in a mobile host. 
We discuss the tradeoff between energy savings and 
increase in delay. 


Experiments with implementation of these two pro- 
tocols show that a significant improvement in bat- 
tery usage can be achieved, making a case for certain 
features to be provided in hardware. 


1 Introduction 


Energy is a major bottleneck for mobile comput- 
ers. With the very slow expected growth rate of 
battery life (only 20% in the next 10 years [12]) en- 
ergy efficiency is a necessary feature, both on hard- 
ware and software levels. Hardware providers are 
beginning to offer energy efficient solutions by allow- 
ing the terminal to switch off the background light 
of the screen, slowing down the rotation speed of 
the disk (or eliminating it completely in favor of the 
flash cards) and offering CPUs with energy efficient 
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doze mode. For example, the Hobbit processor from 
AT&T consumes 5,000 times less energy while in the 
doze mode than in the active mode (250 milliwatts 
in the active mode as opposed to 50 microwatts in 
the doze mode). 


There is a growing pressure on software vendors to 
offer energy efficient software solutions. In this pa- 
per we provide energy efficient solutions to data fil- 
tering and subsequently generalize it to general data 
communication. We will assume that the mobile 
client is equipped with an Ethernet card (or a sim- 
ilar network interface device), its CPU has an en- 
ergy efficient doze mode and finally, that the mobile 
client has the ability to switch off the receiver (this 
will be necessary only for the second protocol cov- 
ered in section 3). We believe that such a feature, 
if not yet provided, will have to be offered for mo- 
bile computers. In fact this paper can be treated 
as an argument to convince hardware providers to 
offer such features. The ability to switch off the re- 
ceiver extended the battery life of cordless phones 
from a few hours to a week (4] and is also used in 
some pagers, which shut their receivers off periodi- 
cally. A cordless phone listens to a signal from its 
base station only at predefined time slots and goes 
to sleep otherwise. The delay in receiving a call is 
not noticeable for the user at all. 


The WaveLAN/PCMCIA card (a network adapter 
card providing wireless communication in a PC 
based LAN) draws approximately 3.4 Watts for 
transmitting and 1.8 Watts for receiving. We will 
show how switching off the receiver along with keep- 
ing the CPU in a doze mode could lead to dramatic 
energy savings. 


We will consider the following two scenarios: 


1Currently, the receiver off feature is not usually provided 
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e Data Filtering 


The mobile user is often a member of various 
multicast groups and occasionally receives large 
pieces of data such as news, stock quotes etc. 
The user is usually interested only in a small 
fraction of these news. For example, one may 
only be interested in an IBM quote, out of the 
whole multicast of a set of quotes for, say, 1000 
companies. Since each packet of the stock mul- 
ticast has the same multicast address, the soft- 
ware has to look at each packet of such multi- 
cast in order to filter out the IBM packet. Thus, 
CPU has to be active throughout the duration 
of the multicast. This is a waste of energy. 


We provide a method in which the MSS (Mobile 
Support Station) provides a much finer granu- 
larity of indexing which enables the clients to 
selectively listen only to a small fraction of the 
news. This allows the CPU to remain in the 
doze mode most of the time and leads to signif- 
icant energy savings. 


e Data Communication 


This is a more general paradigm. Currently, the 
client’s receiver has to be on even if there are no 
messages directed to that client. We would like 
to be able to allow the receiver to be shut off 
when no messages are expected to be received 
by that client. This has to be fully coordinated 
with the MSS, analogously to the way the cord- 
less phone synchronizes itself with its base sta- 
tion. Each message sent by the MSS to a client 
has to be first signalled by sending a wake up 
message during the predefined slot. Further in 
the paper we show that this leads to significant 
energy savings. 


We will discuss the two concepts in the next two sec- 
tions. In general the following basic modes involving 
the receiver and the CPU will be considered : 


e Level 0: Both the receiver and the CPU are on 


@ Level 1: The receiver is on and the CPU is in 
the doze mode 


e Level 2: The receiver is off but the CPU is on 


e Level 3: The receiver is off and the CPU is in 
the doze mode 


Higher levels reflect higher energy savings. We as- 
sume here that the CPU in the active mode draws 
lesser energy than the receiver. If this assumption 
does not hold then Level 1 is more energy efficient 


than Level 2. In any event, Level 3 is the most en- 
ergy efficient. 


We proceed first with the description of the Level 1 
solution which is used for energy efficient data filter- 
ing. The Level 3 proposal is described next. 


2 Receiver On and CPU ina 
Doze Mode: Level 1 


Here we describe how we can accomplish energy effi- 
cient data filtering using Level 1 features. As in the 
model of Fig. 1, Server is a host on the fixed net- 
work, MSS is a fixed host with a wireless interface 
and MH is a mobile host communicating with the 
MSS over a wireless channel. 


2.1 Information Dissemination in a 
Wireless Environment 


We consider several possible strategies for informa- 
tion dissemination over a wireless cell. In all of the 
cases it is assumed that the Server to MSS communi- 
cation is through periodic multicasting of data at a 
higher granularity. For instance, all Stock data is pe- 
tiodically multicasted to a single group address over 
the fixed network. This is a reasonable assumption 
for any scalable solution for disseminating informa- 
tion over a wide area internetwork. 


We envision two possible different multicasting ser- 
vices for information dissemination. The same data 
can be sent using Regular service and the Refined 
service. Regular service provides no filtering at the 
MSS which simply forwards each multicast over its 
wireless cell. In the refined service the client is of- 
fered the ability of lower granularity filtering as well 
as secondary query processing, which is discussed 
later in this section. 


1. Periodic multicasting from MSS to mobile hosts 
with Application Level Filtering at the mobile. 
Here, the MSS simply forwards the multicast it 
receives from the server. 


2. On demand service. The mobile host transmits 
its query uplink and MSS replies using the data 
last multicast by the server. Both, the query 
and result are unicast (point to point) commu- 
nications. 


3. Mobile host transmits uplink only changes in its 
query status. Thus, the MSS stores the queries 
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for each mobile host in its cell. On receiving a 
new multicast from the server the MSS forwards 
the query results for each mobile host over the 
wireless cell ( results can be either unicasted or 
multicasted). 


4. Periodic multicasting from MSS to mobile hosts 
with Hardware Level Filtering at the mobile. 
This 1s discussed in the next subsection. 


2.2 Hardware Level Filtering 


This approach is based on the publisher-subscriber 
model of [11] with the critical difference that filter- 
ing is done at the network interface level rather than 
in software, enabling the CPU to stay in doze mode 
for longer periods of time. The server is responsible 
for periodically multicasting information (which can 
be newsgroups, stock values, etc.) over the network. 


Assuming that the server gives only one general mul- 
ticast address for a large collection of packets it re- 
quires that the MSS ”repackage” or encapsulate the 
Incoming multicast stream by giving smaller pieces 
of information separate multicast addresses. 


We assume that the multicast address space will con- 
sist of permanent and transient addresses. Perma- 
nent addresses are network wide addresses allocated 
statically, like the network addresses of hosts on the 
Internet. Transient addresses are assigned from a 
pool of unallocated addresses. An MSS providing a 
refined service would choose a set of addresses from 
this transient address space. The client, upon join- 
ing such a refined service, will receive a form listing 
predefined multicast addresses as well as a hashing 
function for hashing queries to multicast addresses. 


This hashing function is used at the MSS to map 
different packets to different multicast addresses de- 
pending on a primary key. The same hashing func- 
tion is used at the mobile host to map primary 
queries to multicast addresses. The local addresses 
can be reused across different cells, perhaps for dif- 
ferent services. This reusability is helpful when we 
have a limited number of multicast addresses. 


The discussion so far applies to any information dis- 
semination service. In the next subsection we de- 
scribe an implementation of one such service, that 
of multicasting stock quotes. This implementation 
is based on hardware level filtering. Although we 
describe the implementation details for the stock ex- 
ample, the model is general and applies to any such 
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service. Later we discuss how this model would ap- 
ply to publishing newspaper columns. 


2.3 Example Application - Broad- 


casting a Stock Database 


A Stock Server running on a host in the Fixed Net- 
work periodically multicasts the stock database on 
a single multicast stock group address. All the hosts 
functioning as an MSS (base station) join the Stock 
Group if they are to provide the stock service to 
mobile hosts in their cells. Mobile hosts run client 
programs that provide a graphical interface for the 
user to query the stock database and to view the re- 
sults of these queries. Fig. 1 shows the overall model 
for this application. 


Below we describe the operation of the server, MSS 
and the mobile client. User queries are based on 
the stock’s ticker tape symbol, and various descrip- 
tors and their combinations. Simplest queries in- 
volve just recent quotes of a particular stock. These 
are handled by using a hashing address correspond- 
ing to the name of the stock. Such queries are 
called primary queries because they deal with pri- 
mary keys. More complex queries deal with sec- 
ondary descriptors of stocks dealing with other at- 
tributes (secondary keys) (such as P/E ratio etc) as 
well as with new events such as stock value reach- 
ing a new high etc. Essentially, each query is a 
conjunction of “( Attribute) = (Value)” conditions, 
where “(Attribute)” can be the stock ticker symbol 
(a primary key) or any other secondary key (such as 
stock’s P/E ratio etc). 


Server Periodically sends all the stock packets fol- 
lowed by (EndOfBroadcast} to a well known multi- 
cast address G (Stock Group) 


The MSS performs the following actions repeatedly 
e Listen for multicasts on the Stock Group. 


e Take each packet of the multicast and change 
its multicasting address applying the hashing 
function h to the stock quote contained in the 
packet. Store all the packets until an End of 
Broadcast is received. 


e Form the "Index Packets’ (described later) for 
each descriptor using the stored packets and 
send them on well known Multicast Addresses 
over the wireless cell. 


e After some delay to ensure that mobile hosts 
have joined the required groups, send the stored 
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Figure 1: Model for broadcasting stock information 


packets to their respective addresses. A delay 
of 1 second was enough in our wireless LAN 
environment. 


e Send (EndOfBroadcast) on a well known mul- 
ticast address. 


The Mobile-Host performs the following actions 


e Join multicast group h(AK) where K is a stock 
of interest to the user. Also join the groups for 
all the Index Packets that are required for the 
secondary queries. 


e For each multicast from MSS, first get all the in- 
dex packets that are required. Join the relevant 
addresses in the index packets. 


e Read all the stock packets that arrive for the 
groups joined until an (EndOfBroadcast) is re- 
ceived on a well known group address. 


Due to possible hashing function collisions it is still 
possible that the client will get a ”false alarm” and 
the CPU will have to be woken up to conclude that 
after all the packet was irrelevant. 


2.3.1 Hashing Function 


In our implementation of the stock application, the 
first three characters of the ticker tape symbol are 
hashed into the address space of Multicast IP ad- 
dresses. Multicast IP addresses are 32-bit long ad- 
dresses beginning with the bit sequence 1110. Thus, 
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a total of 27® Multicast IP addresses are possible. 
We assumed a restricted space of the first 10 bits for 
the refined stock service and hash the first 3 char- 
acters of the ticker tape symbol into these 10 bits 
using mid-square hashing. 


2.3.2 Secondary Queries 


Queries based on Events and Descriptors (such as 
Stock reaching New High, a New Stock, etc.) are 
more difficult to handle. Answer to such a query 
returns a set of records instead of a single record. 
Since these descriptors are just boolean flags in the 
stock objects, a simple hashing scheme cannot be 
used, as in the case of primary queries. 


Our solution is to precede the multicast of the entire 
stock ticker tape with a set of index packets. One 
index packet is sent for each descriptor. This packet 
contains a list of pointers - multicast addresses on 
which stock objects satisfying that descriptor can 
be received. For instance, an index node for ”New 
High” contains a list of multicast addresses for stocks 
which reached a new High value. 


On the client side, a query like ”All objects satisf y- 
ing New High ” corresponds to joining all addresses 
in the index packet for New High. ANDing and OR- 
ing of descriptors can be done by taking intersec- 
tion and union of the corresponding set of addresses. 
Also queries like "IBM objects with New Low” corre- 
spond to joining the address X where < 1BM,X > 
is a tuple in the New Low index packet. The index 


packets are sent on well known multicast addresses. 
A mobile host joins the groups forall the index nodes 
that it needs to process its queries. Fig. 2 shows an 
example of index packets. With this set of indexes, 
a mobile host interested in all Apple stocks would 
join the multicast address 225.6.250.1, someone in- 
terested in all stocks that reached a New High would 
join 225.7.1.200, 225.15.4.120 and 225.7.2.10. The 
query ”Stocks that reached a New Low and were 
Split” corresponds to 225.10.0.1. The query ”Mi- 
crosoft stock if it reaches a New Low” will not cause 
the mobile host to join any groups. 


2.3.3 Configuration 


We have implemented the above service using 
Multicast-IP [3] over Ethernet, with a Wavelan net- 
work providing the wireless cell. Local addresses 
are used by sending IP datagrams over the wire- 
less with a TTL value of 1. The Server runs on a 
SunSparcstation running SunOS, mobile hosts are 
laptop computers communicating with MSS using 
PCMCIA card. MSS is an Intel 80486 based PC- 
AT running Mach with a Unix server. MSS has a 
wavelan wireless interface and a wired Ethernet in- 
terface. 


Currently the service is implemented over a single 
wireless cell. To incorporate host mobility between 
cells a greeting protocol needs to be implemented for 
the MSS to inform the mobile host about the address 
space and hash function for the stock service in its 
cell. 


2.4 Another Example Application - 
Newspaper Publishing 


Newspaper publishing is another example service 
which can use our protocol for energy savings. The 
essential difference with stock application is that the 
query result size is usually bigger (of the order of 
Kbytes). Example queries are ”Getting a business 
column of NewYork Times”, ” Getting headlines of 
today’s news” etc. Since information here is orga- 
nized hierarchically, the user can issue queries based 
upon the results of previous queries while this is not 
the case in stock application.For example, the user 
can selectively request ”hot” news items from head- 
lines of the news. 


2.5 How much energy can we save 


As we said before, the energy saving is due to the 
client’s ability to stay in a doze mode and wake up 
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only when information which is directly relevant is 
multicasted. Also, due to periodic multicasting, no 
transmissions are needed at the mobile hosts. Trans- 
mitting being much more energy consuming than re- 
celving, this is another reason this protocol will be 
energy efficient compared to conventional, demand 
based information delivery. 


Let P.active, P.doze be the CPU power specifica- 
tions for the CPU in active mode and doze mode 
respectively. 


Let Ractive, R-mismatch be the power consumed 
by the receiver for receiving a packet and for filtering 
out a packet (due to address mismatch) respectively. 
T_active is the power consumed in transmitting. 


Usually, P.acttve >> Pdoze and T_active > 
Ractive. 

We assume that Ractive >> R-mismatch, 1.e. 
power required to detect that a packet is not des- 
tined for us is relatively negligible, as only the ad- 


dress portion of the packet needs to be read. 


Further, let 

N be the size of database being multicasted in 
number of packets, 

BW be the bandwidth over the wireless Cell (in 
bytes/sec), 

P be the size of each packet (in bytes), 

R be the average number of packets a user is de- 
livered as query results, 

Q be the average query size (in bytes) generated 
by each client between successive multicasts. 

X be the average time CPU needs to be in the 
active state to transfer one byte of data between the 
application software and the network interface. 


1. Application Level Filtering at the mobile. 
CPU Energy consumed = (N * P+ X) * P_active 
Receiver Energy consumed = (N + P/BW) * 
R..active 

2. On demand service. 


CPU Energy consumed = (R*P*X )*P_active+ 
(Q * X) + P_active 


Receiver Energy consumed = (R + P/BW) + 
R.active 


Transmitter Energy consumed = (Q/BW) + 
T_active 


3. Storing queries at MSS. 
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Figure 2: Index Packets 


Let F be the average fractional change in 
queries at each client in time T.So, F'+Q bytes 
are transmitted by a mobile host to inform the 
MSS of its change in queries. 


CPU Energy consumed = (R+*P+X )*P_active+ 
(F + Q * X) * P_active 


Receiver Energy consumed = (R * P/BW) * 
R-_active 


Transmitter Energy consumed = (F+Q/BW) + 
T -actzive 


. Hardware Level Filtering at the mobile. 


Let L be the average number of overhead pack- 
ets. These are the index packets received and 
packets received due to collisions. These colli- 
sions could be due to the hashing function used 
in the application or due to collisions occurring 
in translating multicast addresses (Link Level 
and IP Level Collisions [3)]). 


CPU Energy consumed = ((R + L) * P * X) * 
P_active 


Receiver Energy consumed ((R + L) + 
P/BW) * Ractive + ((N —R-—L)* P/ BW) * 
R-mismatch 


Schemes (2),(3) are demand-based while (1),(4) are 
based on periodic multicasting. (3) is obviously 
more energy efficient than (2) and (4) is more energy 
efficient compared to (1). Assuming R-mismatch < 
Ractive and P_doze < P_active, it can be derived 
that (4) is more energy efficient than (3) if 


P_aoctivesX+T- active / BW 
L/(F - Q) * (1/P) - P_activesX +R_active/BW ° 


Thus, for larger collision rates (3) would be better 
than (4), whereas (4) is more energy efficient for 
large values of F. For applications such as newspaper 
browsing frequent changes in queries will be a com- 
mon scenario. For large cell sizes, higher 2=¢t2¢ 
ratio is in favor of (4) being more energy 
than (3). 


efficient 


Also, in (3) queries for all the hosts are stored at the 
MSS. When a mobile host changes cell, this state 
information will either have to be transferred to the 
new MSS or the mobile will need to transmit all its 
queries uplink to the new MSS. 


2.6 Conclusion 


To summarize, we have achieved the level 1 of power 
saving by providing a more refined data filtering to 
the clients on the network level. This allowed us to 
keep the CPU in a doze mode and use the higher 
levels of the protocol stack only in case when the 
packet relevant to the user’s query is received. We 
have demonstrated how multicast addresses used for 
the finer granularity indexing can be reused in dif- 
ferent cells by doing encapsulation of data at the 


MSS. 


3 Receiver Off and CPU in the 
Doze Mode: Level 3 


In this section we show how level 3 energy saving 
mode can be implemented for applications which do 
not require a real time response, and can tolerate 
some delay. E-mail and news group reading belong 
to this category. The ideas here are a direct general- 
ization of the previously mentioned energy efficient 
features used in cordless phones. 


3.1 Preview Edition Protocol 


The communication channel between the MSS and 
a Mobile Host 1s assumed to have the logical layout 
depicted in Fig. 3 


Each mobile host keeps its receiver on during the 
preview period. MSS constructs a wake-up packet 
during the preview and broadcasts it to all mobile 
hosts in its cell. The wake-up packet contains a list 
of addresses of those hosts for which messages will 
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Figure 3: Preview Edition Cycles 


be sent during the following edztzon period. The mo- 
bile host keeps its receiver on only if it receives the 
wake-up packet and finds its address in the list. Oth- 
erwise, 1t turns the receiver off until the next preview 
period. 


For each message that the MSS needs to send to 
a host, it checks if the wake-up packet for the cur- 
rent preview-edition cycle has been sent and if it 
contained the host’s address. If so, the message is 
forwarded immediately, else it is buffered until the 
next wake-up packet has to be sent. This necessi- 
tates any receivers that were left on to stay on for 
the entire edition period. 


In case there are messages to be multicasted to a 
group, the MSS adds the corresponding multicast 
addresses in the wake-up packet. The mobile host 
not only checks for its own address but also the mul- 
ticast addresses for the groups to which it belongs. 


Let layout ratio r be defined as r = 
(size of preview period)/(size of edition period) 
and activity ratio A be defined as A = 
fraction of time the receiver is on 


Clearly, lower the activity ratio, higher is the energy 
saving obtained from the preview-edition protocol. 
If the mobile host receives no messages, it can keep 
the receiver off for 1/(1+ 7) fraction of total time. 
So, A <1/(14,1r). This leads to very significant 
energy Savings as compared to the current situation 
when such a host would have to keep the receiver 
on, leading to unnecessary waste of energy. 


Intuitively, longer edition time leads to longer aver- 
age delay of message delivery. For instance, if the 
edition time 1s 9 minutes, the message received by 
the MSS, while it has already started dispatching 
messages in the current edition, can be delayed 9 
minutes and possibly more. The same layout ra- 
tio r can be implemented in many different ways 
ranging from very short preview and edition sizes 
to much longer previews and editions. For example, 
the layout ratio r = 0.1 could be implemented by 


the preview of 1 second and the edition time of 10 
seconds, as well as by the preview time of 1 minute 
and the edition time of 10 minutes. The latter so- 
lution leads to much longer delays per message but 
has an advantage of the longer preview time. Such 
longer preview time minimizes the probability of the 
client losing the wake up call’. 


Below we describe the experimental results in which 
we varied the layout ratio, message volume and the 
sizes of the preview, edition periods. We have mea- 
sured the average delay and the activity ratio. 


3.2 Experiment 


The experiments have been performed on an Eth- 
ernet based LAN. The base station and the client 
(mobile host) are simulated as two processes on dif- 
ferent machines in the LAN. The base station gen- 
erates messages at a given rate. In each preview 
period, if there are any messages pending in its mes- 
Sage queue, the base station sends a wake-up call 
to the client. The wake-up call is implemented us- 
ing a tcp-connection. If the base station is unable to 
connect to the client during this period, the wake-up 
call is considered missing. This might happen due to 
other traffic in the LAN. In each edition, if wake-up 
call is sent, base station sends messages in its queue 
using a tcp-connection. Once a wake-up call is sent, 
messages generated within an edition do not have 
to wait till the next preview. The client waits for 
wake-up calls during each preview period. If there 
are any, it waits for messages during the following 
edition, otherwise it sleeps. 


For the purpose of measuring the delay, birth-time 
stamps are attached to each message when it is gen- 
erated. When the client receives the message it sends 
a reply to the base station which then measures the 
delay incurred in delivering the message. Overhead 
for shutting the receiver off and on is taken into ac- 
count in measuring the fraction of time the receiver 
is off. For a given layout ratio and message rate, 
preview and edition are varied to measure the aver- 
age delay and the activity ratio. Measurements are 
taken for High(1:10) and Low(1:100) layout ratios 
and High(120/hour) and Low(3/hr) message rates 
for messages of size 2Kbytes. Receiver shutoff over- 
head is the time it takes to configure the interface 
unit for reception when the unit is powered on. It is 
assumed to be of the order of a few milli-seconds. 


?In Ethernet we can not guarantee the exact time of the 
message delivery, hence a very short preview time could result 
in a significant message loss 
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layout ratio 1:100 message rate 3/hr 


preview | edition activity ratio preview | edition | avg delay | activity ratio 
0.1 1 0.092 10 12.200 0.018 
1 10 0.099 50 59.014 0.052 
5 50 0.133 100 129.274 0.094 
10 =| 100 0.176 


3.2.1 Interpretation of Results 


Low message rates® result in receiver being off for 
upto 98% of the time. Hence, a message generated 
will have to wait till the next preview thus increas- 
ing average delay. Within the same layout ratio, for 
low preview sizes, the delay is comparable to size of 
edition since probability of missing the wake-up call 
is high. Lower layout ratios introduce larger delays 
because probability of no messages generated during 
preview is higher. 


For high message rates, average delay did not grow 
proportional to the edition size.This 1s because once 
wake-up call is sent for an edition, messages gener- 
ated during that edition do not have to wait till the 
next preview as the receiver is on in this edition. 
The activity ratio is high compared to low message 
rates. Layout ratios have lesser impact on the delay. 


3.2.2 Conclusion 


We find that implementing the level 3 of energy sav- 
ings can, In practice, lead to quite dramatic energy 
savings. The Wavelan’s receiver draws 1.8 W when 
on and 0.18 W when it is in doze mode (the card still 
has to be powered even if the receiver is off). The 
average e-mail and newsgroup user recelves proba- 
bly at most 30 to 40 messages a day and probably 
does not mind a few minute delay. 


For instance, with the layout ratio r = 0.01, imple- 
mented with a preview size of 100 milli-seconds and 


33 e-mail messages per hour constitute a low message vol- 
ume from the hardware point of view, but actually a fairly 
intense e-mail use from the user’s perspective. 





an edition size of 10 seconds with message delay of 12 
seconds, we could reduce the total energy consump- 
tion due to the activity of the receiver by an order of 
magnitude. For example, assuming that the mobile 
terminal is powered by 4 AA batteries each of which 
is capable of providing around 1 Watt for an hour 
we can keep the Wavelan receiver on for about 2.25 
hours (and this ignores all the power drawn by other 
hardware elements!). If the ratio r = 0.01 leads to 
the activity of 2% then the same terminal can be 
recelving messages for about 19 hours. 


We have ignored here the possible energy saving due 
to the CPU being in the doze mode. These savings 
are application dependent, since the CPU may have 
to run other applications which are not communica- 
tion dependent. However, if the client is ”communi- 
cation intensive” then the savings due to the CPU 
being in the doze mode will have to be included as 
well. 


3.3. Implementation of The Preview- 
Edition Protocol 


In this subsection we discuss issues regarding which 
layers of the TCP/IP protocol stack should be made 
aware of the preview edition protocol. We take E- 
mail as an example application. It should be ensured 
that no changes are required in the existing network 
software on the Fixed Hosts in the Internet (except 
for the Mobile Support Stations). 


Implementing the preview-edition protocol] at the 
Application Layer means there are System Calls 
available : shutoff() and wakeup() for switching the 
receiver off and on at the Mobile Host. At the MSS, 
application level software is needed to buffer mes- 
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sages (say, e-mail messages) until the next preview 
period, send destination IP Addresses during the 
preview and then send the messages during the edi- 
tion period. 


This obviously works only if there is an Indirect Pro- 
tocol running at the Application layer. For example, 
for E-mail, currently a TCP connection is estab- 
lished between sender and receiver hosts. Now, there 
will have to be a RemoteHost-MSS-Mobile E-mail 
protocol. The MSS will receive E-mails on behalf of 
the Mobile Host and forward them using preview- 
edition. 


On the other hand, this protocol can be implemented 
at the link layer. For this, any packets received by 
the link layer at MSS (say, Ethernet) will be buffered 
until the next preview period, their destination link- 
layer addresses will be sent during preview and the 
buffered packets are sent during edition. How this 
affects the throughput needs to be studied. 


3.4 Applications of the Preview- 


Edition Protocol 


Here we would like to discuss some of the possible 
applications of the preview-edition protocol. Our 
main motivation is, in fact, the electronic mail, but 
there are a number of related applications such as 
talk and news. 


The main advantages of our protocol deal with the 
situations when communication is initiated by the 
MSS, not by the mobile host. Thus, applications 
like telnet and ftp, which are initiated by the client, 
are not going to benefit from our solution. In these 
cases we assume that the mobile host will stay ac- 
tive and will keep the receiver on during the (ftp, 
rlogin, telnet) session. On the other hand, in case of 
e-mail, we see dramatic savings. Instead of keeping 
the host’s receiver on all the time, the receiver will 
be turned on and off periodically to listen to the pre- 
view report. If no messages are waiting at the MSS, 
then the receiver will be off for a large fraction of 
time (depending on the parameters of the protocol 
but roughly 90% or more). On the other hand, if 
the preview contains a diff message then the mobile 
host will have two basic choices: to request explic- 
itly that the mail is downloaded from the MSS or 
to wait until the preview-edition protocol takes care 
of it without an explicit uplink request. The first 
solution corresponds to the mobile host executing 
” mail” command and the mail being downloaded by 
the MSS only upon receiving such a request from 
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the host. We argue, in general, against such a solu- 
tion: it will unnecessarily increase the uplink mes- 
sage traffic on the narrow uplink channel. In our 
solution, the MSS will anyhow do the best effort 
downloading of the message to the mobile host as 
soon as it can. In fact, the MSS should not even 
wake up the mobile host if it is not able to down- 
load the message in the next edition. In such a case 
the wake up message will be delayed until the MSS 
is capable of fulfilling the promise. Thus, there is 
ho point in rushing the MSS by sending the mobile 
host initiated message, since the MSS cannot do bet- 
ter anyway. Notice that the user still has freedom 
to read his mail at any time. It is just that exe- 
cution of the mail command will not result in the 
uplink message but rather in the local mail buffer 
access. The explicit uplink request is useful only in 
situations when the user wants to delay reading his 
messages until he is connected again. In sucha case, 
waiting for the user’s request can save wireless band- 
width. This assumes, however, that the message is 
not considered to be ”urgent”. We assume that the 
decision which messages are urgent and which are 
not has been made by the mobile user prior to ”go- 
ing wireless” and that the MSS is only considering 
urgent messages for wireless transmission anyhow. 
Yet another solution is that MSS include only mes- 
sage headers in the edition period and then allow the 
mobile user to explicitly request the selected subset 
of messages. In this case, the headers are received 
without the uplink request, while the messages are 
delivered to the mobile host responding to the ex- 
plicit uplink request. 


For applications like ” talk” which are more real time, 
the client should probably switch on his receiver for 
the entire duration of the talk session. Otherwise, 
the energy saving is not enough to justify the in- 
crease in delay. Frequently switching the receiver on 
and off is an added overhead contributing more de- 
lay. 


News applications (newsgroups, newsgroup updates) 
are more similar to e-mail and can be treated in a 
similar way. Perhaps the user can specify "urgent 
and important” news which have to be delivered as 
soon as they arrive and second priority news which 
can be wait to be seen after the client connects again. 


3.5 Related Work : Differences and 
Similarities 


As we said earlier, the preview-edition protocol has 
been motivated by the similar protocol used in cord- 
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less telephony. In satellite based paging solutions 
Motorola and Olivetti are considering keeping the 
pager’s receiver “on” only at predefined periods of 
time which depend on the pager’s identification. 
Therefore the activity periods are different for dif- 
ferent classes of pagers. Also, there is no concept of 
edition and the solution is considered only for satel- 
lite based networks. In our case, we would like to 
implement it on variety of platforms, including wire- 
less Ethernet and possibly, in the future, CDPD. 


A similar protocol is mentioned in [7]. There, the 
mobile host keeps its receiver off until a message is 
to be received from the base station. At this time 
an uplink request is sent to the base station, indi- 
cating that the mobile unit is ready to receive data. 
This scheme would not work if the base station needs 
to send messages to the mobile unit asynchronously, 
l.e. without the mobile expecting them. A wake-up 
based protocol 1s required in such a case. 


Our protocol has a ”reservation protocol” flavor, but 
the concept of the reservation is very loose. Indeed, 
the reservation is only a ”promise” of the MSS to de- 
liver the packet (sometime) within the next edition. 
This promise could be broken. The only ”reserved” 
slot is the preview period and this is the slot which 
is ’polled” by the mobile clients. 


Notice, the asymmetric nature of the preview- 
edition protocol which covers only the downlink 
channel. The uplink communication is regulated 
separately, since we are not concerned with the MSS 
power consumption. However, the preview-edition 
protocol reduces the uplink network traffic, if we 
avoid the explicit uplink requests by the mobile hosts 
(as recommended). 


4 Conclusions 


We have proposed two protocols which offer signif- 
icant energy savings for applications such as news- 
groups and electronic mail. The first protocol pro- 
vides refined indexing of multcasted data and allows 
energy savings due to keeping the CPU in the doze 
mode. The preview-edition protocol allows, addi- 
tionally, to keep the client’s receiver off for most of 
the time. We have provided experimental results by 
implementing the above protocols on the application 
layer and testing them in a wireless LAN setting. 


One can visualize a very simple combination of both 
protocols, when the client has to be first woken up 
before receiving the multicast group news. Further 


filtering within the multicast itself can be accom- 
plished using the hashing based protocol described 
before. 


We have implemented both protocols on the appli- 
cation layer, assuming that the features of switching 
the receiver off and forcing CPU into the doze mode 
are provided by the operating system. 
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Abstract 


Mobile computers typically spin down their hard disk af- 
ter a fixed period of inactivity. If this threshold is too 
long, the disk wastes energy; if it is too short, the delay 
due to spinning the disk up again frustrates the user. Us- 
age patterns change over time, so a single fixed threshold 
may not be appropriate at all times. Also, different users 
may have varying priorities with respect to trading off en- 
ergy conservation against performance. We describe a 
method for varying the spin-down threshold dynamically 
by adapting to the user’s access patterns and priorities. 
Adaptive spin-downcan insome circumstances reduce by 
up to SO% the number of disk spin-ups that are deemed 
by the user to be inconvenient, while only moderately in- 
creasing energy consumption. 


1 Introduction 


In today’s mobile computers, the hard disk is typically 
spun down after a fixed period of inactivity in order to 
conserve energy. When the disk is next accessed, it 1s 
spun up again, whichcan cause a delay of afew seconds. 
This spin-up delay may be acceptable to the user, who 
knows that the delay is in exchange for extending bat- 
tery life, or it may be bothersome. We have developed 
a method for distinguishing between undesirable and ac- 
ceptable spin-up delays and varying the idle-time thresh- 
old for spinning down the disk based on the user’s toler- 
ance for undesirable delays. We term this method adap- 
tive disk spin-down, and henceforth refer to undesirable 
delays as “bumps” for simplicity. 


A good adaptive policy will reduce the number of 
bumps without adversely affecting energy consumption 
compared to a fixed-threshold policy; or it will reduce en- 
ergy consumption without adversely affecting the num- 


*This work was perforined in part at the Matsushita Information 
Technology Laboratory of Panasonic Technologies, Inc. 
tEmail: douglis@research.att.com 
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ber of bumps. In the best case, it will improve both of 
these metrics; however, as explained in Section 5.6, that 
is difficult to achieve. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The 
next section discusses disk spin-down in greater detail. 
Section 3 describes adaptive spin-down and defines some 
terminology. In Section 4, we describe the experiments 
we performed, and in Section 5 we report their results. 
Section 6 summarizes related work, and Section 7 con- 
cludes. 


2 Background 


2.1 Disk Spin-Down 


The functionality of mobile computers 1s limited by the 
amount of time they can operate on a single battery 
charge. Most mobilecomputers use magnetic disk drives, 
which can consume 20-30% of total system power, or 
more [5S]. The power consumed by the disk subsystem 
can bereduced by spinning the disk only when necessary. 
All systems of which we are aware use a fixed-threshold 
policy to spin down the disk: if the disk has not been ac- 
cessed in 7’ seconds it is spun down. The disk is spun up 
again the next time it is accessed, which delays the access 
by |—2s or more while the disk readies itself. 


In general , a spin-down policy has two conflicting 
goals: reducing energy consumption and preserving in- 
teractive response. Spinning down the disk after a short 
period of inactivity can decrease energy consumption but 
will also result in more delays due to spin-up. Thus the 
fixed threshold T is typically on the order of many sec- 
onds or minutes to minimize the delay from on-demand 
disk spin-ups. Another reason for a large fixed threshold 
1s that is possible to consume so much energy due to the 
spin-ups that overall energy consumption increases with 
a shorter threshold. After being spun down, the disk must 
stay spun down for a period of time in order to amor- 
tize the spin-up overhead. The break-even point, Ty, de- 
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pends on the time and energy consumed in each state and 
can be statically calculated based on the parameters for a 
disk [5]. A fixed threshold shorter than 7g can in some 
cases increasc energy consumption, and the closer the 
threshold gets to spinning down the disk immediately, the 
greater the likelihood of increasing rather than decreasing 
energy Consumption. 


The Hewlett-Packard Kittyhawk C3014A spins 
down and up again in about 3s, and its manufacturer 
recommends spinning it down after about 5s of inac- 
tivity [8]; most other disks take several seconds for 
Spin-down/spin-up and are recommended to spin down 
only after a period of about 5m (3, 19]. The Quantum 
GoeDrive in most Macintosh PowerBooks takes approx- 
imately 5s to spin up, and the PowerBook by default al- 
lows the drive to be spun down after 30s to 15m of in- 
activity, or not at all. Commercial products such as Con- 
nectix PowerBook Utilities [2] allow fincr-graincd con- 
trol over the threshold, however. 


The main intuitionunderlying the variations among 
disk spin-down policies is identifying periods of inactiv- 
ity at disk that are “sufficiently large.” Fixed-threshold 
policies wait a constant pcriod of time to be sure that the 
period of inactivity is large enough. Comparcd to thresh- 
olds of 30s or more usually recommended by manufac- 
turers, aggressive fixed-threshold spin-down policies— 
those that spin down the disk after a relatively short pe- 
riod of inactivity-—often consume less energy because 
they observe inherent characteristics of disk interarrival 
times when typical activities are performed by the user [5, 
14]. Usually, either the disk is accessed repeatedly in a 
short time-span, or it is idle longer than Ta -+- A, where A 
is the time one waits before spinning down the disk. The 
greater the disk interarrival times, the more cffective an 
aggressive spin-down policy can be. 


2.2 Caching 


A simple method that increases the interarrival times at 
disk and helps nearly! any disk spin-down policy to de- 
crease energy consumption is to reduce the number of 
activitics at disk via caching or buffering of I/O. Both 
DRAM caching and SRAM buffering affect which I/Os 
go through to the disk. DRAM serves as a cost-effective 
cache for read-only dataand can dramatically reduce en- 
ergy consumption and improve performance {5, 14]. It 
does havc the potential to cause additional spin-up delays 
compared to a configuration with less DRAM caching, 
because misses in the DRAM cache are more likely to 


There are situations when caching can eliminate just enough I/Os 
that the disk spins down due to inactivity, but not enough to amortize 
the cost of the spin-down. In this case, the overhead from spinning up 
the disk can increase over-all energy consumption. 


find a spun-down disk. 


SRAM can absorb writes to disk, which decouples 
disk latency from application performance when a syn- 
chronous write can be performed to SRAM rather than 
to disk [1]. It can reduce energy consumption by avoid- 
ing writes to disk completely if thc same blocks are fre- 
quently overwritten. If we assume that SRAM is com- 
pletely recoverable incase of asystem crash or other fail- 
urc, I/Os to SRAM need go to disk only when SRAM is 
full. In this case, writes to disk can sometimes be com- 
pletely eliminated (for example, when data blocks are 
overwritten), and the disk may spin down when it oth- 
crwisc would have been accessed for writing. As with 
DRAM caching, subsequent operations (reads or writes) 
may be delayed by a disk spin-up. 


One feature of deferring writcs to disk indefinitely 
is that if the disk is currently spun down, a writethat fits in 
the SRAM buffer need not spin up the disk at all. While 
many disks use SRAM as a write buffcr, weknowol only 
onc, the Quantum Daytona, that buffers writes to a spun- 
down disk rather than spinning it up again. Because ag- 
gressive spin-down policies and relatively short spin-up 
delays will result in the disk being spun down more of- 
ten than on past systems, and deferring small writes will 
bcextremely important, we consider a Daytona-style disk 
drivc in this study. We show the impact of deferred writes 
later in this paper by comparing it to a policy that quickly 
writes blocks from SRAM to disk. 


Although the discussion in this paper focuses on 
mobile computers, which have limited battery life on a 
single charge, desktop computers can benefit from these 
techniques as well. Manufacturers are striving to provide 
low-power desktop machines [7]: spinning down a disk 
on adesktop computer is onenecessary aspect of the EPA 
Encrgy Star Computers Program [9]. Adding SRAM toa 
workstation can improve performance and reduce server 
load [1]. 


2.3 Evaluation Metrics 


There are scveral possible metrics by which one may 
evaluate a spin-down policy. One simple metric 1s leas! 
energy, which optimizes energy savings with no regard 
to spin-up delays. At the other extreme is the policy 
that minimizes spin-up delays. In the absence of future 
knowledge of accesses, the latter policy is one that never 
spins down the disk, minimizing delays but usually con- 
suming substantially more energy. 


Numerous metrics lie between these two extremes. 
Onc possible method is to distinguish betwecn spin- 
up dclays that the user finds acceptable and thosc that 
severely inconvenicnce the user. Towards this end, we in- 
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troduce the notion of undesirable spin-ups, or bumps, and 
formalize a possible definition of bumps in Section 3.1. 
As an example, a user who must wait for the disk to spin 
up when accessing the computer for the first time in 30m 
should find a short delay an acceptable cost of saving the 
energy needed to spin the disk for the entire time. By 
comparison, most users will be irritated if they must wait 
a few seconds for the disk to spin up when it has only 
been idle afew seconds. Compared tothe energy-optimal 
spin-down threshold, a small increase in the threshold 7° 
can substantially decrease the number of spin-upS relative 
to the increase in energy consumption. 


3 Adaptive Spin-down 


We define adaptive spin-down as a policy that monitors 
the spin-down threshold and adjusts it to keep a balance 
between energy consumption and bumps. In this paper 
we consider a policy that attempts to keep the number of 
bumps within a tolerable range (it need not necessarily 
be zero). The user defines what is acceptable and what 1s 
undesirable. We first refine the notion of an undesirable 
spin-up and then describe how to adjust the spin-down 
threshold dynamically. 


3.1 Undesirable Spin-ups 


There are many different ways of defining acceptable 
spin-ups; in this paper, we define our measure of accept- 
ability as a function of the ratio p between the spin-up de- 
lay 6 and the idle time J of the disk prior to the spin-up. 
A spin-up delay is unacceptable (i.e., a bump) if 6 > pl. 
A value of p=0 indicates that all spin-up delays are con- 
sidered bumps. 


A way to ensure that there are no bumps is to use 
a fixed spin-down threshold T = 6,4 /p, where 6 is the 
maximum delay possible (including any overhead due to 
spinning down the disk first, if the I/O occurs just as the 
disk starts to spin down). In other words, one would wait 
until the disk has been idle long enough that spinning it 
up again cannot be perceived as an inconvenience. Whilc 
this policy will satisfy any metric that tries to minimize 
the number of bumps, it may consume much more energy 
than a policy that allows a small number of bumps. 


3.2. Threshold Adjustment 


Here we describe a software approach to adaptive disk 
spin-down. Threshold adjustment is at the heart of adap- 
tive spin-down. The adjustment may take place at various 
times: when a bump occurs, when an acceptable spin-up 
occurs, or when other information suggests the need to 
change the threshold. 
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e When a bump occurs, the threshold was too short 
and should be increased. 


e When a spin-up 1s acceptable, the threshold was 
long enough. It can possibly be decreased without 
increasing the number of bumps. 


e There maybe other times when the threshold should 
be changed even though no spin-up has occurred. 
For instance, if the disk is idle 7 seconds and the 
current spin-down threshold 7’ is just greater than /, 
ie., [ < T < (1+e)J, then the disk will not be spun 
down. But a slight variation in the time of the next 
disk I/O could cause the disk to be spun down, after 
being idle for more than 7’ seconds, only to be spun 
up again immediately. Thus if there is a close call, 
in which the spin-down threshold was barely high 
enough to avoid a Situation in which the disk would 
be spun down and back up again in a short time, it 
may be appropriate to increase the threshold. 


There are many possible approaches to, and en- 
hancements of, adaptive spin-down. They include: 


Rate of adjustment By how much is the threshold ad- 
justed when a spin-up occurs? The formula for 
adjusting the threshold can be arbitrarily complex. 
One example is to add two different values, ag and 
(Ga respectively,” to 7 when undesirable or accept- 
able spin-ups occur. One would expect that ag > 0, 
Ba < 0, andaag > |f,|. In other words, when 
a bump occurs, the spin-down threshold should be 
increased by enough to make future bumps signifi- 
cantly less likely; when an acceptable spin-up takes 
place, the spin-down threshold should be decreased, 
but more gradually. 


Another related method is to multiply 7’ by a,, and 
Gm respectively. Here oneexpectsthata,, > 1 and 
1 > Bm > 1/am. This assumption is examined 
more closely in Section 5.2. 


Restrictions on threshold In order to avoid pathologi- 
cal behavior, adjustments to the spin-down thresh- 
old may apply only within certain ranges. The min- 
imum spin-down threshold may be Os (spin the disk 
down immediately upon each access), or it may be 
positive in an attempt to keep the adjustment pro- 
cess from “overdoing” its compensating behavior. 
The minimum value is especially important if p is 
high, since there is an implicit assumption above 
that the threshold can be decreased whenever an ac- 
ceptable spin-up occurs. This assumption will not 


*The subscript a denotesan additive ad justment and the subscript m 


denotes a multiplicative adjustment. 
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Table 1: Summary of trace characteristics. The statistics apply to the 90% of each trace that is acwally simulated after the warm 
start. Note that it is not appropriate to compare performance or energy consumption of simulations of different traces, because of 
the different mean transfer sizes and durations of each trace. (This table is reproduced from [4].) 


holdif spinningdown too quicklyresults notonly in 
many spin-up delays (which the user has said are ac- 
ceptable) but also an increase 1n over-all energy con- 
sumption. 


Similarly, bumps may increase the threshold indefi- 
nitely, or they may be ignored after some point. As 
mentioned above, there 1s no point to increasing the 
threshold beyond 6, /p if one is trying to minimize 
bumps. 


Time of adjustment The method described above ad- 
justs the threshold upon every spin-up event, as well 
as after “close calls.” This approach can be modi- 
fied, for example, to decrease the spin-down thresh- 
old only when several spin-ups in a row are accept- 
able. 


Variable penalties Thus far, the description of adaptive 
spin-down has assumed that either a spin-up 1s ac- 
ceptable, or it is not. There is in fact a continuum 
of degrees of acceptance: spinning up just after the 
disk has spun down is worse than spinning up just 
before the pointat which the spin-updelay would be 
deemed acceptable. In fact, the worst type of spin- 
up 1s one that occurs before the disk has completely 
spun down, since the delay will be greater (the disk 
must typically be fully spun down before the order 
to spin up can be issued). An improvement on the 
method above, therefore, is to increment the spin- 
down threshold by a greater amount when the delay 
due to aspin-up is especially egregious than when it 
is barely above the user’s threshold. 


4 Experiments 


The effectiveness of adaptive policies dependson anum- 
ber of factors: workload, hardware characteristics (i.e., 
disk parameters, DRAMsize, and SRAM size), uSer per- 
ception (1.e., the acceptability ratio), and threshold ad- 
justment ranges and modifiers. We performed several ex- 
periments to quantify the effect of these factors. To keep 
the study manageable, we fixed DRAM at 1 Mbyte and 
SRAM at 32 Kbytes except where noted. 


To study workload, we simulated both adaptive and 
fixed-threshold spin-down policies on three traces used 
in a previous study of mobile storage management: a 
3.5-hour Macintosh PowerBook trace, a 1.5-hour Win- 
dows 3.1 trace, and a 4.4-day HP-UX trace [4]. Ta- 
ble 1, reproduced from that study, summarizes informa- 
tion about the traces. In addition, the MAC trace has a 
distinctive quality that has a significant impact on the 
effectiveness of the SRAM write buffer: it has a very 
high locality of write accesses, with 36% of writes go- 
ing to just one 1-Kbyte block and 24% of writes going 
to another. Note as well that the HP trace contains disk- 
level rather than file-level accesses, below thelevel of the 
buffercache, so we do not simulatea DRAM buffer cache 
when considering the HP trace. 


With respect to hardware characteristics, we con- 
sider two magnetic disks: a Western Digital Caviar Ul- 
tralite CUI40, and a Quantum GoeDrive. The cu140 
is available with lightweight mobile systems such as the 
Hewlett-Packard OmniBook 300 PC, and typically spins 
up the disk 1n about Is. However, the disk may take a 
maximum of 5s torespond after spinning down [17]. Our 
simulator considers average behavior, so we model the 
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(b) Ranges of spin-down threshold studied in this paper. Maximal values 


(a) Adjustment values. The left two columns list the 
additive values studied in this paper, while the right 
two list the multiplicative values. 


used for a given configuration depend on the value of 64 for the disk and 
are set to min(Timax, 6 aq/p). If the nominal starting value is greater than 
the maxinium it is adjusted to be the mean ofthe mininaum and maximum. 


Table 2: Parameters for adaptive spin-down (times in seconds). The cross-product of the sets of parameters was used to drive the 
simulations; that 1s, each of the 5 combinations of (a, 8,) and S combinations of (am, fm) in Table (a) is used with each of the 4 


sets of values in Table (b), giving 40 sets of adaptive parameters to drive the simulator. 





cu140 by charging 2.5s to spin down the cu1 40 and Is 
to spin it up again. The GoeDrive is a bigger disk and 
takes 6s to spin down and 2.5s to spin up [15]. 


We varied the acceptability ratio among three val- 
ues: 0.02, 0.05, and 0.2. Putting aside for a moment the 
issue Of a request arriving at the disk while it is spinning 
down, a ratio of 0.05 means that a cU1 40 would have to 
be idle for 20s for a spin-up delay of |s to be acceptable, 
while for the GoeDrive idle time would normally have to 
be 50s for the 2.5s delay to be acceptable.* Based on sub- 
jective personal experience, these idle-time requirements 
seem like a fair trade-off between delay and energy sav- 
ings, and we use the ratio of 0.05 as the canonical exam- 
ple of the adaptive approach. A ratio of 0.02 1s more re- 
Strictive, requiring long idle times to reduce the number 
of bumps, while a ratio of 0.2 1s forgiving: forthe cu1 40, 
the system need be idle only 5s for a spin-up to be accept- 
able, though again, accessing the disk while it is spinning 
down increases the threshold to as much as 17.5s. 


Finally, we varied the spin-down policies them- 
selves. The fixed-threshold policies used spin-down 
thresholds of 2, 5, 10, 30, and 300 seconds. The adap- 
tive ones used additive or multiplicative modifiers within 
ranges that approximated the fixed-threshold policies. 
Table 2 shows (a) the modifiers and (b) the starting, mini- 
mum, and maximum spin-down thresholds allowed. The 
values were chosen largely by trial and error; a more for- 
mal method of finding an appropriate set of parameters 
for a given hardware configuration and workload would 
be useful. Note that the (@,, = 1.5,6,, = 0.5) pair con- 
tradicts the assumption in Section 3 about the increment 
upon a bump adjusting the threshold more rapidly than 


SIf the disk is accessed just after spinning down, the delay could be 
as high as 3.5s for the CU140 and 8.5s for the GoeDrive, resulting in 
minimum idle times of 70s and 170s respectively when p= @.05. 
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the decrement upon an acceptable spin-up; this issue is 
considered in Section 5.2 below. 


For DRAM and SRAM caching, we used the fol- 
lowing approach. Except for the HP trace, which has 
an implicit DRAM buffer cache, we simulate a !-Mbyte 
DRAM buffer cache, which is used to satisfy read re- 
quests when possible. One tenth of each trace is simu- 
lated before statistics are recorded, in order to prime that 
cache. All writes go into SRAM; if all blocks in SRAM 
contain data that are not also stored on disk, a disk write 
must first take place. We use a cleaning policy similar 
to the flash memory cleaning policy described in [4], in 
which the simulator attempts to keep a fraction of the 
SRAM buffer “clean” at all times, but only if the disk 
is spinning. In the experiments reported here, SRAM 
blocks are written to disk either when there is no room for 
new data, or when the disk is already spinning and fewer 
than 5% of SRAM is available for new writes; blocks 
are written out until the next user I/O occurs or 10% of 
SRAM is free. We consider a more aggressive write pol- 
icy In Section 5.5. 


5 Results 


To evaluate different sets of parameters, we plot for each 
trace the count of bumps against energy consumption. 
We consider general comparisons of adaptive and fixed- 
threshold policies in Section 5.1, variations in the adjust- 
ment values in Section 5.2, variationsin the acceptability 
ratio in Section 5.3, disk parameters in Section 5.4, and 
DRAM and SRAM sizes in Section 5.5. 
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5.1 Adaptive versus Fixed Thresholds 
WINDOWS 


Figure I shows the effect of spin-down policies on en- 
ergy consumption and bumps, using the Windows trace 
on the CU 1 40 disk with p=0.05. For this trace/hardware 
configuration, a fixed threshold of 2s consumes the least 
energy; this follows from previous studies [5, 14]. How- 
ever, the short threshold results in over 50 bumps over a 
1.5 hour period. 


Increasing the fixed threshold or moving to an 
adaptive policy can decrease the number of bumps in 
exchange for higher energy consumption. At the ex- 
treme case, a spin-down threshold of 30s results in no 


bumps, but also an increase of 48% in energy consump- 


tion. Compared to the 2s threshold, a fixed threshold of 


10s decreases bumps by two-thirds and increases energy 
by just 15%. 


Figure 1 demonstrates that adaptive policies span 
a roughly linear range of points between the fixed- 
threshold policies of 5s and 30s thresholds, depending on 
the parameters of the adaptive policy. Generally they are 
in the “desirable region” (below or to the left of compa- 
rable fixed-threshold points). 


For instance, consider an adaptive policy that 
varies its threshold between 5 and 30s, increasing the 
threshold by a, =2s upon a bump and reducing it by 
Ba=1s upon an acceptable spin-up. (This point is 
marked by the solid arrow in Figure 1.) This configura- 
tion increases energy by just 8% compared to the energy- 
optimal 2s fixed threshold, and decreases the number of 
bumps by 65%. 


As another example (shown as the dashed arrow), 
consider an adaptive policy that varies the threshold be- 
tween 5s and 30s, multipliesthe threshold by a,, = 1.5 0n 
a bump, and multiplies it by G,, =0.5 on an acceptable 
spin-up. Compared to the 5s fixed threshold policy, this 
adaptive policy consumes just 0.5% more energy while 
reducing bumps by a third. Each of the other multiplica- 
tive policies within the 5-30s range consumes slightly 
more energy and encounters slightly fewer bumps, except 
for the (a = 1.25, 8 = 0.9) point, which both consumes 
more energy and encounters more bumps. This point is 
shown by the unfilled circle above and to the right of the 
point shown by the dashed line. 


MACINTOSH 


Figure 2 shows the Macintosh wace running on the 
Cul 40, with p=0.05. In this case, except for a cou- 
ple of points, adaptive spin-down does not provide a 
demonstrable improvement beyond the ability to interpo- 


late and choose an arbitrary point between different fixed 
thresholds. With a fixed threshold of 5s, the disk con- 
sumes about 6250J and hits 370 bumps. One multiplica- 
tive adaptive policy (indicated by the arrow), varying be- 
tween 2—10s, consumes 6300J (1% more) and reduces 
bumps to 290 (22% less). But many of the adaptive points 
cluster near the fixed-threshold curve, consuming about 
10% less energy with a small increase in bumps, rela- 
tive to the curve defined by the simulated fixed-threshold 
points. 


HP 


Figure 3 shows the HP trace running on the CU1 40, with 
p=0.05. At the point where the fixed spin-down thresh- 
old is low (2—10s), the adaptive policies follow the fixed 
curve closely. However, this figure shows that rather than 
a fixed 10s threshold, one should use an adaptive policy 
(varying between 10—70s, ag=2, Bg =—0.2, indicated 
by the arrow) that would reduce bumps from around 200 
to 100 with only a 3% increase in energy. Moving to a 
fixed 30s threshold reduces bumps by a similar amount 
but increases energy more (18%). 


5.2 Adjustment Values 


Figures 1-3 have shown basic comparisons between 
adaptive policies, grouped into ranges within which their 
thresholds are allowed to vary, and fixed-threshold poli- 
cies. By comparison, Figure 4 graphs bumps against en- 
ergy consumption for the Windows trace with the adap- 
tive policies grouped by adjustment value rather than 
range (as was done in Figure 1) . The additive policies 
are shown with solid marks and the multiplicative ones 
are shown with unfilled marks. 


In this case, the multiplicative policies tended to re- 
sult in points closer to the upper left region of the graph, 
1.e., similar to a fixed threshold of 2—10s, while the addi- 
tive policies tended more toward the center of the graph 
(comparable to 530s). The clear triangles, which show 
modifiers that multiply the threshold by a,, = 1.5 upon a 
bump and by 4,, =0.5 upon an acceptable spin-up, sup- 
port the argument made in Section 3 thatthe penalty fora 
bump should outweigh the adjustment when a bump does 
not occur. When the threshold range is restricted to be 
low (2-10s or 5—10s), the (a,, = 1.5,6,, = 0.5) policy 
increases bumps without a corresponding decrease in en- 
ergy, compared to both additive and other multiplicative 
parameters. When the range is closer to the right of the 
graph, the distinction is not as clear, but compared to the 
(@p = 1.5.8 = 0.9) policy, the (Gm = 1.5,6, = 0.5) 
policy increases bumps by 30% while reducing energy 
just 2%. 
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Figure 1: Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies and 
an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the Windows trace anda CUI 40 disk. In this and subsequent figures, a line connects x-marks 
that represent fixed-threshold policies. Here they show thresholds of 2s, 5s, 10s, and 30s (increasing from left to right). A fixed 
threshold of 300s, not shown, consumes about 10600J with 0 bumps, compared to 4800J and 0 bumps for the 30s threshold. The 
adaptive configurations varied in the minimum and maximum spin-down threshold allowed (e.g., 2-30s) and the adjustments to the 
threshold as shown in Table 2. They are grouped by their allowable ranges, and here the effect of differences in adjustment values 
within a range is not shown. The arrows point out specific points discussed in the text. 
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Figure 2: Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies and 
an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the Macintosh trace and a CUI 40 disk. The line with x-marks represents fixed-threshold 
policies using thresholds of 2s, 5s, 10s, 30s, and 300s (increasing from left to right). 
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Figure 3: Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies and 
an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the HP trace anda cu] 40 disk. A line connects x-marks that represent fixed-threshold policies 
with thresholds of 2s, Ss, 10s, 30s, and 300s (increasing from left to right). 
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Figure 4; Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies and 
an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the Windows trace anda CU140 disk. Here the points are grouped by the adjustment values 
rather than the ranges over which the adaptive policies varied. The line connecting x-marks represents fixed-threshold policies with 
thresholds of 2s, 5s, 10s, and 30s (increasing from left to right); the 300s threshold is omitted. The two values following the policy 


name specify a and f. 


5.3. Varying p 


The graphs in Section 5.1 compare adaptive and fixed- 
threshold policies when the acceptability ratio 1s 0.05. 
Figure 5 graphs bumps versus energy consumption for 
each trace with p= 0.02 and p=0.2. Each pair of graphs 
for a single trace may be compared with each other and 
with the graph for p> =0.05 given previously. (The level 
of detail in these graphs permits the reader to discern 
trends among the different traces and policies, but not in- 
dividual points. Points of interest are discussed in the 
text, and the raw data for the graphs are available as dis- 
cussed at the end of the paper.) 


For the Windows trace, decreasing p results in 
the adaptive points clustering more closely along the 
line connecting the fixed-threshold points, but the points 
farthest to the left (corresponding to fixed thresholds 
of 2—Ss) show adaptive points with 20% reductions in 
bumps and no increase in energy. Increasing p results in 
the greatest advantage for the adaptive policies: for ex- 
ample, a 2-second fixed threshold results in 3280J and 


25 bumps, while one adaptive policy results in 3310] 
(1% more) and 16 bumps (36% less). A 5-second thresh- 
old (3440J, 8 bumps) similarly compares to an adaptive 
one (3480J, 4 bumps). Of course, the graph shows that 
there are other adaptive points that are closcr to the fixed- 
threshold results. 


The Macintosh and HP traces show similar ef- 
fects from changes in the acceptability ratio. Decreas- 
ing the ratio, thereby making bumps more common, re- 
Sults in adaptive policies coming fairly close to the fixed- 
threshold policy. In each case, the jump from 30s to 300s 
decreases the number of bumps to O at a substantial in- 
crease In energy consumption, while the adaptive points 
track the original curve (with fixed thresholds ranging 
from 2s to 30s). Increasing the acceptability ratio, how- 
ever, results in adaptive points that represent significant 
decreases in the number of bumps without significant in- 
creases in energy consumption. The Macintosh trace is of 
particular interest, because the number of bumps barely 
drops when the fixed threshold moves from 5s to 10s, 
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Figure 5: Simulation results varying p, for each trace. Other parameters are as described in the preceding figures. The scale of 
each axis varies to show the graphs in the greatestdetail. For each trace, when p = 0.2, there are nobumps with a fixed 30s threshold, 
and the 300s fixed-threshold run is omitted. 
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though several adaptive points closely follow the curve 
one would extrapolate from the 2s and 5s thresholds. 


5.4 Varying the Disk 


The simulations presented above are based on the Caviar 
Ultralite CU140, which spins down and up quickly 
by comparison to some others, such as the Quantum 
GoeDrive. Figure 6 graphs bumps versus energy con- 
sumption for the Macintosh trace with the GoeDrive 
when p=0.05, and it shows an interesting effect of the 
interaction between disk interarrival times and spin-up 
costs. For this configuration, the fixed-threshold policy 
with minimal energy consumptionused a 30-second spin- 
down threshold, rather than 2s. As expected, with a long 
fixed threshold, the number of bumpsis relatively low (34 
in this case). Moving to a 10-second threshold increases 
energy by 4% and bumps by nearly a factor of 8. The in- 
crease in energy 1s a result of the overhead of spinning 
up the GoeDrive: the break-even point Tg for this disk 1s 
14.9s [5], and spinning it down after 10s of inactivity re- 
duces energy only if it will not be accessed for another 
15s. Shorter thresholds of 2s and 5s also increased en- 
ergy consumption by 7% and 9% respectively, compared 
to the 30s threshold, and increased bumps by factors of 17 
and 14respectively. On the other hand, the adaptive poli- 
cies generally did about as well as the 30s fixed-threshold 
policy, or better. The ones that were constrained to spin 
down within 2—10s increased bumps by as much as 100% 
without a substantial drop in energy consumption, but the 
adaptive policies that ranged from 10-175s reduced the 
number of bumps by up to a third with only a 2—3% in- 
crease in energy consumption. 


The Macintosh trace is anomalous in that a small 
(32-Kbyte) write buffer and moderate (1-Mbyte) DRAM 
cache absorbsenough I/Os to allow the disk to spindown 
with a short threshold, but not so many that it isn’t likely 
to spin up again quickly relative to 7g. The Windows 
trace, shown 1n Figure 7, is more typical, and has a dis- 
tribution of adaptive points similar tothe CU1 40. Forex- 
ample, one adaptive point represents a 1 % increase in en- 
ergy consumption and a 43% decrease in bumps, com- 
pared to the 2s threshold, and a 0.5% increase in energy 
and 14% decrease in bumps compared to the 5s threshold. 


5.5 Caching Effects 


As mentioned in Section 2.1, both DRAM caching and 
SRAM buffering can reduce energy consumption and im- 
prove performance. 


Figure 8 graphs bumps versus energy consumption 
for the Macintosh trace, similar to Figure 2 1n all ways 
except DRAM size, which Is increased here to 2 Mbytes. 
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Adding DRAM beyond the first Mbyte does not apprecia- 
bly affect either the fixed-threshold or adaptive policies. 


Figure 9 shows the effect of SRAM size on the 
Macintosh trace. Comparing Figure 9(a), with no SRAM 
buffer at all, to Figure 2, with a 32-Kbyte SRAM buffer, 
demonstrates that for this trace a small SRAM buffer 
dramatically reduces energy,* but at the cost of a large 
number of bumps to get the best energy savings. Both 
graphs show that adaptive policies improve moderately 
over fixed-threshold policies, without SRAM size be- 
ing a great factor. Figure 9(b) indicates that a large 
SRAM buffer further reduces both energy consumption 
and bumps, with adaptive policies continuing to showim- 
provements over fixed ones, 


We have mentioned that writes to SRAM are de- 
ferred when possible. Figure 10 shows the effect on the 
HP trace of writing SRAM blocks to disk more “aggres- 
sively,” ignoring the need to spin up the disk, and writ- 
ing all data through to disk quickly (not just 10% of the 
SRAM buffer). Here, all modified data goes through 
to disk at the earliest possible moment, as long as there 
are not other user I/Os taking place. This figure, when 
compared to Figure 3, demonstrates that deferring disk 
writes reduces power consumption but generally results 
in more bumps when the spin-down threshold is small. 
This is not surprising: since the writes are not clustered 
as much, more of them follow a brief period of inactivity. 
For this particular trace, which has periodic disk writes 
resulting from the UNIX 30-second sync policy, a 30s 
fixed-threshold policy behaves especially poorly, while 
the adaptive policies do not suffer from this anomalous 
behavior. 


Changing the SRAM write-back policy for the 
Windows and Macintosh traces does not generate any 
pathological thresholds; in fact, for the Windows trace, 
which is only 20% writes, it has a minimal effect. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the same experiment as the Macintosh run 
in Figure 2, but without the deferred writes. For the fixed 
2s threshold, energy consumptionincreases by 67% with- 
out deferred writes, but bumps decrease by 80%. But to 
get down to nearly no bumps requires over 10,000J, com- 
pared to under 8000J in the deferred-write case. 


5.6 Discussion 


The preceding analyses demonstrate that the effective- 
ness of adaptive policies depends on many factors. Gen- 
erally speaking, if the user’s goal is to minimize energy 
while paying at least some attention to spin-up delays, 
the adaptive policies that permit the threshold to go as 

* This contrasts with the result reported in [4], which did not buffer 


writes to a spun-down disk as effectively as possible, and showed only 
about a 20% improvement due to SRAM buffering. 
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Figure 6: Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies and 
an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the Macintosh trace and a Quantum GoeDrive disk. A line connects x-marks that represent 
fixed-threshold policies, but with anomalous behavior: this ime the thresholds are 30, 10s, 2s, 5s, and 300s respectively, increasing 
from left to right. 
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Figure 7: Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies 
and an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the Windows trace and a Quantum GoeDrive disk. The line with x-marks represents 
fixed-threshold policies using thresholds of 2s, 5s, 10s, 30s, and 300s (increasing from left to right). 
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Figure 8: Simulation results comparing bumps and energy consumption, for adaptive and fixed-threshold spin-down policies and 
an acceptability ratio of 0.05, run on the Macintosh trace, a CU 1 40 disk, and 2 Mbytes of DRAM. The line with x-marks represents 
fixed-threshold policies using thresholds of 2s, Ss, 10s, 30s, and 300s (increasing from left to right). 
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(a) No SRAM. Here, the point with a fixed 2-second spin-down is (b) 1 Mbyte of SRAM. 
omitted, as itconsumesmore energythan a 5s or 10s threshold and 
results in over 600 bumps. 


Figure 9: Simulation results varying SRAM size for the Macintosh trace running on the CU1 40 with p = 0.05. The line with 
x-marks represents fixed-threshold policies using thresholds of (2s), Ss, 10s, 30s, and 300s (increasing from left to right), 
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Figure 10: Simulation results for the HP trace running on the CU 140 with #¢ ~ 0.05 and writes to SRAM going through immediately 
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due to periodic writes. 
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Figure 11: Simulation results for the Macintosh trace running on the CUI 40 with »=0.05 and writes to SRAM going through im- 
mediately to disk. The line with x-marks represents fixed-threshold policies using thresholds of 2s, 5s, 10s, 30s, and 300s (increasing 
from left to right). 
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low as 2s are useful. They encounter fewer bumps than 
a fixed-threshold policy of 2—5s but for only a little more 
energy. The more willing the user is to tolerate spin-up 
delays, the more effective adaptive policies can be. 


We mentioned in the introduction that it is hard to 
improve both bumps and energy consumption using these 
techniques. To reduce energy while simultaneously re- 
ducing the number of bumps compared to a fixed thresh- 
old policy, we would need to spin down the disk almost 
immediately whenever a spin-up would be acceptable. 
Intuitively, this requires a sophisticated prediction of ac- 
ceptable spin-ups; prediction of interarrival times at disk 
for use in disk spin-down has proven to be difficult [5], 
though it warrants further study. 


Instead, we have described in this paper a tech- 
nique to vary the threshold dynamically to gain on one 
of these metrics, bumps, by compromising on the other, 
energy consumption. Users of mobile computers can al- 
ready make this tradeoff simply by varying the fixed spin- 
down threshold, but changes in workload over time can 
result in changes to the proper place to make this trade- 
off. By varying the threshold based on recent history 
instead of a Static parameter, adaptive policies can re- 
act to these changes. At times, an adaptive policy may 
avoid cases when the disk spins for a while, and then 
spins down just before an access. If these cases can be 
avoided, the adaptive policy will save both energy and 
bumps. In other cases, when comparing an adaptive pol- 
icy to a fixed-threshold one, there will be times when 
by spinning down the disk earlier some energy 1s saved 
in exchange for a bump that the fixed-threshold policy 
avoided, or vice-versa. One metric or the other will in- 
crease relative to the fixed-threshold policy. 


6 Related Work 


Most of the prior work in this area has focussed on what 
threshold to use for the fixed-threshold policy [5, 7, 14]. 
Generally speaking, a spin-down threshold of 2—5s con- 
sumed the least energy of all fixed thresholds, butresulted 
in several spin-up delays per hour. 


Wilkes hypothesized that it would be effective to 
use a weighted average of a few previous interarrival 
times to decide when to spin down the disk on a mobile 
computer. He noted as well that if inactive intervals were 
of roughly fixed duration, the disk could be spun up in ad- 
vance of the expected time of the next operation [18]. If 
access pattems are not so consistent, however, these tech- 
niques may not prove to be helpful. 


Golding, et al., studied idle-time detection and pre- 
diction in a more general! framework [6]. They consid- 
ered a number of prediction methods, including arith- 


metic and geometric adjustments of a predicted interval. 
Althoughthey note the applicability of theirtaxonomy to 
powering down components on portable computers, they 
reported the effect of different methods only in the con- 
text of the TickerTAIP simulation system [16]. Also, they 
separate the prediction of when an idle period will arrive 
from the prediction of its duration. Here, our spin-down 
threshold is a prediction of how long the system should 
wait within an idle period before deciding that the re- 
maining duration of the idle period is long enough to jus- 
tify spinning down the disk. 


On-line optimization of when to spin down the 
disk is similar to detecting how long to hold a virtual 
circuit open [12] or whether to spin on a lock or context 
switch [10], and can be modeled by a sequence of rent- 
to-buy decisions [13]. Our adaptive spin-down policies 
are similar to the “random walk” method described by 
Karlin, et al., which they reported performed almost 
as well as the optimal on-line policy and was more 
efficient than other adaptive policies they studied. A 
“profiling” approach (modeling the distribution) works 
better than a “random walk” approach for the virtual 
circuit problem [11], and we plan to explore profiling in 
the context of this problem. 


7 Summary and Future Work 


Adaptive disk spin-down allows the user of a mobile 
computer to trade off the energy consumption gained by 
spinning down a hard disk against the inconvenience of 
spinning the disk up again. It uses recent history to ad- 
Just the threshold for spinning the disk down, based on the 
user’s specification. This specification is made in terms 
of the amount of time the disk must have been idle, com- 
pared to the amount of time the user is delayed by a spin- 
up. 


Simulations with three sets of trace data and two 
magnetic disks indicate that adaptive spin-down offers 
advantages over a fixed threshold. In some configura- 
tions, adaptive policies eliminate up to a third of all unde- 
sirable spin-ups, or more, with only a marginal increase 
In energy consumption, such as 3%. Others represent 
intermediate points that could be obtained by varying a 
fixed-threshold policy, and still others represent undesir- 
able points that are worse than fixed-threshold policies. 


There are several directions that may be explored 
further. No single set of parameters (increments or 
ranges) is uniformly the best across each configuration, or 
uniformly undesirable; obviously, the differences in ad- 
justment parameters (additive versus multiplicative, val- 
ues and criteria for adjustment, and threshold bounds) 
should be further considered. The taxonomy described 


by Golding, et al. [6] would be helpful in this regard. 
The definition of a “bump” may warrant further el abora- 
tion, for example to take the energy savings from spin- 
ning down the disk into account (so a disk that has just 
been spun down and then spins up again would consti- 
tute a bump regardless of when the user last accessed it). 
Finally, these policies should be implemented in real sys- 
tems and tested empirically. 
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